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The Quarterly Review of July 1858 raadi.- the Eurojicau 
world familiar with the fact that The JShzAM is “ tlie 
greatest Mahommedan power in India.” Yet any infor¬ 
mation of this power is not oily fragmentnry, but is scat¬ 
tered through works many of w hich are (|uestioriable for 
accuracy in various respects, if not utterly unrcliabl(' from 
the prejudiced channel of communication. Mount Stuart 
Elpliinstone’s India, and ('h-aut T)uir,s History o f the Mali- 
rattas, are about tlie most hberal, certainly the vary best 
authorities; but these largely repeat, or represent accu¬ 
rately, what had previously been publishe-d,.with, of course, 
not a little additional information. 

I submit this work only as a compilation. Of the three 
continuous accounts tliat I have seen of The Nizam, the 
first, by Sir Henry Rus.sell, has ajjpeared, in portions, in 
different publications, and principally in Hamilton’s Gazet- 
teer ; the second is a precis, prepared ior some case before 
the Giovemment of India., in the Bengal Secretariat, whicli 
was almo.st bodily reproduced, in Calcutta, by Eushton’s 
Gazetteer, in 1841 ; and the third is a resumd, got up by 
the late Colonel Duncan A. Malcolm, while Assistant' 
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Ilesklent at Hyderabad. This last manuscript ws ]5ur- 
chased at Baroda by a Parsce, at the sale of the Colonel’s 
effects, on his death as Eesident at the Gaikwar’s Court. 
The first portion of this inenuscript proved to be Grant 
Duff’s narrative in another form, with some uncomplimen¬ 
tary observations upon the great I^izam-ool-Moolk, in 
which tlie Mfilrratta historian does not indulge; but the 
second portion, as comprising the subsequent history 
reaching to Colonel Malcohnts own times, is invaluable, 
not only for the ability with which the work has been 
perforuiod, but the patience and care that must liave been 
necessarily bestowed in obtaining and arranging the ma¬ 
terials. Colonel Malcohn also wrote, in 1844, an accoimt 
of the “ Hyderabad Oontingeiit,” which was largely ab¬ 
sorbed in an arti<;le on the subject that appeared in the 
Calcutta lieview of l^farch 1840. I need scarcely do more 
than notice a trifling memoir of Mzam Alee which ap¬ 
peared in Calcutta about the year 1803, under the joint 
auspices of Colonels William Elirkpatrick and John Mal¬ 
colm, from the pen of one Hohingbeiy", wlio was probably 
some time previously in the Resident’s office at Hyderabad. 

I think it merely necessary' to mention the foregoing, 
since my' own collection of worl^s on India and upon 
Oriental subjects, i.s second only to that of the Asiatic 
Society in Western India. Por much of the matters re¬ 
lating to individuals I have to thank friends, in different 
parts of India, familiar with them. 

I would now entreat of those hiterestcd in the welfeire 
of India to notice specially, that when the British Govern¬ 
ment was in debt to the Nizam, wc took not only' our time 
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to repay liim, but when we did repay him we aliowx'd 
him HO interest upon that debt. - All this time his alliiiucc 
was oiir salvation. He wcait in with lis against common 
enemies — Mysoreans and Mahrattas. Ihtlf a ceiitiuy 
afterwards, when the reluLions were altered, we not only 
charged the Niznm interest upon the money that wo 
advanced on ids account, but we insultL'd hi.s dignity 
with unbecoming word.s; and wlien there, was some liesi- 
tation on his part to execute tlio treaty assigning tJie re¬ 
venues of certain districts for tin; lic 2 nidati()n of this debt, 
an Englisii officer was seen, for days together, movirig 
about the outworks of tlio city witli telc.sco])e in hand, as 
if ascertaining the defeireos to some dangei ous intent. 

I may be considered to dcid hardly with the llritisli 
Government in respect of the furniture at the Residency; 
bnt, Imppily for me, the late Professor IT. H. Wilson, in his 
continuation of Mill’.s Jlixfor;! of fnclia, says, in a 

note (i, 527. Tab. c'd.); “ A fourth of tl)c .second slmre of 
the prize-money of Si'ringapatiim was to be paid to the 
Nizam, and, with a ]>rudcut regard for the inter<i.sts of 
British trade, tJie Government of Madras thought it ex¬ 
pedient to convert the amount into Imoadcloth. jilate, 
china, glass, and the like, in order to iniliate liis lligliiiess 
and his court into a taste for the elegant superfluities of 
European living,” 

It were well noAv to in<|uire,, as Sir ITeiiry Rus.s(‘ll did in 
his evidence Ijeforc a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the T9th April, 1832,— “ In wliat character, 
and for what purpose, do we appear in India F” Sir Henry 
himself gives the reply : —“If we are to act as mere ohi-; 
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lanthropists, and to consider only how we can best im¬ 
prove the moral political condition of the Indian 
population, we may govern them as we would govern one 
another, and the sooner wc can make them wise enough 
and strong enough to expel ns from the country, the 
greater will have been our success. If we go as subjects 
of England, for the extension of English power and the 
improvement of English interests, a different course must 
be pursued. Wc may govern them as kindly as wc can, 
—it is our interest as well as our duly to do so ; but we 
must retain all siib,stautiid power in our own liands, and 
must remember that, be our objects what they may, the 
natives of Eidia can never stand upon the same level with 
ourselves,— they must be either above us or below us.” 
This evidence was only recently quoted by tlie late 
lamented Major-Oeiieiul Sir Mack Cub bon, in the papers 
that he furnished upon the re-organisation of the army in 
India, and appears in the Supplementary Blue-book upon 
the subject. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

SITUATION AKt> SIZE OF COUNTRY. —ORIOTNAI. HINDOO OCCDPATION. — RAtlLY 

MAHOMMEDAN CONQUERORS OF lUNDOOSTHAN.- THEtR CONQUESTS IN THF. 

DECCAN. — JUHOJtHCriAN DTNASTIK.S OF THE DECCAN. — pnoCEEDINOS OF 

THE EMPEROR AKRAR AND OF THE EJIPF.EOR SHAH .lEJLAN-SACK OF 

HYDERABAD BY THE MOGCES UNDER THE LATTER EMPEEOE. 

Ilf’ the curious reader can lay out before him the Map of 
India which accomjifinies the first two volumes of The 
Wellington De/^patches, published in 18.52, he will at once 
see the distribution of the pleasant lands of India iu the 
la.st year of the last cer.t'.uy, Witliin what is properly 
called the Penin-sula he will observe nearl}'^ its half, and 
that in the centre with a tendency to eastward, coloured 
blue. That blue portion, is the country of The ^Tizam, 
Yet it is not all that lie had only a half-century earlier — 
for, by the Treaty with the British Government of 1759, 
he ceded Masulipatam and other districts; by tlie Treaty 
of. 1766, the Northern Circars; and by the death of its 
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THE COUNTRY OF THE NIZAM. 


CHAP. 

I. 


General. 


Jagheerd^ in 1788, tlie Gimtoor Oircar. Tiie authority 
of the founder of the State of Hyderabad is said to haive 
extended from the Norbudda to Trichinopoly, and from 
Masulipatam to Beejapoor. Orme makes it still larger— 
“in a line nearly north and south from Burhanpoor to 
Cape Comorin, and eastTvard from that line to the sea.” * 

The area of the country The Hizam now holds is com¬ 
puted to be 95,337 square miles. It lies between the 
15th and 21st degrees of north latitude, and the 75th and 
82nd degrees of longitude, forming a lateral square of 
more than 450 miles each way. This tract is washed by 
the Kr ishna, with its feeders, the Beenia and Tumboodra, 
the Wurda and its tributaries, and the great Godavery 
with its contributary streams of the Doodna, Manjera, and 
Pranheeta. 

This country of The Hizam, called Hyderabad after the 
capital, is three times larger than either Mysore or Gwa¬ 
lior—the next two large power’s with whom we have 
subsidiai’y treaties; ten times larger than Holkar’s country 
—Indore; and almost as large as both Nepaul and Cash- 
mere together—the two independent powers in alliance 
with the British. Deccan, from tlie Sanskrit Duxun, signi¬ 
fies south, and was originally applied to Ire country lying 
south of the Nerbudda and Mahanuddee rivei’S, consisting 
of the five principal divisioii.s called Drawed, Carnatic, 
Telingana; Gondwana, and Mahai’ashtra. “Europeans,” 
writes Grant Duff, “have adopted the Mahominedau 
definition, and the modern Deccan comprises most of Telin- 
gana, part of Gondwana, and that large portion of Maha¬ 
rashtra which is above the western range of Ghauts, and 
which extends from the Nerbudda to the Krishna. ”f 


Ome’s Rmduosthm, i, 168, 


Grant Buff’s i. 73. 
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Hyderabad in the Deccan is commonly used in contra¬ 
distinction to Hyderabad in Scinde, ■wliicli latter, to pre¬ 
vent mistake, is usually spelt Hydrabad. 

This country of Thb Nizam consists of elevated table¬ 
land, never less than 1800 feet above the level of the sea, 
and has always been populated. Tradition has it, that 
for long it formed a large part of Telingana — the king¬ 
dom of those Telingas whose descendants are now the 
blackest of the people of India, wdth the most delicate 
facial lines. Hindoo history is at best fable when treating 
of past ages, and for any correct knowledge of the country 
we are indebted to Mahommedan travellers or scholars 
entertained by the royal bounty of the Emperors of Delhi. 
The Institutes of Akbar refer to this territory as a dis¬ 
trict of Berar, in the Hindoo sovereignty of Telingana, of 
which Warangole, or Wurungul properly, was the capital 
—that Wurungul being now one of the subdivisions of 
The Nizam’s country. 

Among the entertaining stories furnislred by Oriental 
history—and in this instance I am guided by tire light 
cast by the illustrious Mount Stuakt Elphinstone —no¬ 
thing can surjrass for marvel the origin of the founders of 
the empire terminating in tlie Mahommedan sovereignty 
of the Deccan. 

One of the d}Taastie8 fonned after the breaking up of 
the empire of the Khaleefs was that of Samanee, which 
terminated after a lapse of 120 years. Abdool-melck, 
the fifth prince of his race, had a Toorkec slave, by name 
Alptegin, whose “ original duty is said to have been to 
amuse his master by tumbling and tricks of legerdemain. 
It was the fashion of the time to confer offices of trust on 
slaves, and Alptegin being a man of good sense and cour¬ 
age, as well as integrity, rose to be governor of Khorasan.” 
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THE EHILJEES PREVAIL AT DELHI, 


DHAP. This Alptegiii afterwards assumed the independent govern- 
— tneut of the country about the mountains of Sooleeman to 
Henorai. Indus, making Ghuznee his citadel. This he held 
for fourteen years, up to „he time of his death, and thence 
founded the house of Ghuznee, His death occurred in 
the year 976. Alptegin had “a slave named Sebektegin, 
whom he purchased from a merchant who brought him 
from Toorkistan, and whom by degi-ecs he had raised to so 
much power and tnist that, at liis death, he was the 
effective head of lu.s government, and in the end became his 
successor.” He also marricil a daughter of his benefactor. 
In the action that Sebektegin had with Jeipal, Haja of 
Lahore, at Laghman, at the mouth of the valley which 
extends from Peshawur to Oabool, he conquered, and 
made great slaughter among the enemy, as well as took 
possession of tlie country up to the Indus, leaving an 
officer, with 10,000 horse, as Ids governor of Peshawur, 
On this occasion the Affghans and Khiljees of Laghman 
not only tendered their aliegituice but furnished useful 
recruits to the country. 

These Khiljees, who are said to be of Tartar origin and 
to have come from a larger settlement about the source of 
the Jaxartes, had settled even then, during the tenth cen¬ 
tury, in tliat portion of the Affghan country between 
Sistan and India for some time, and had been closely 
connected with the Affghans. I enter into this detail 
merely to show that in 1288, when Kaikobad, the last of 
the Mahommedan slave-kings of Delhi, was assassinated, in 
the competition for the throne between the Tartar chiefs 
and those of the old kingdom of Ghuznee, “ the Khiljees 
seem, from the ability of their chief or some advantage of 
their own, to have been at the head of the latter class ; 
they prevailed over the Tartars, and Jelal-ood-Deen Khiljee 
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was raised’' to the throne.” Jclal-ood-Deen opened his .chap. 
government by successful warfare upon Malwa, leaving —'— 
the further attack upon that coimtJT to his n(*p]iew Alla- 
ood-Deen, who, after proved valour in some engagements, 
was allowed by his uncle to assemble an array, with which, 
in the year 1294, in the expressive language of Elphin- 
STONE, he opened a new era in the histoiy of India. 

He re.solved to attempt the hithert«A untried adventure of 
an invasion of the Deccan; and setting out, with 8000 
chosen horse, from Karrah ” (of which he was the governor), 

“ made his way through the i‘xtensiv(i forests that still hli 
the space between that place and Eerar; threw the princes, 
whose country he was a]>proaciiing, off their guard, liy 
pretending to have left his uncle in disgust; and having 
thus reached Ellicbpoor, he turned to tlie west, and pro¬ 
ceeded by rapid marches to Deogii-ee, the main object 
of his expedition. Deogiree (now Dowlutabad) Avas the 
capital of llamdeo, a prince of so great power tliat the 
Mahommedans look on him as King of the; Deccan.” Alla- 
ood-Deen attacked and took Deogiree as well as ol>tained an 
immense payment in money and JcAvels, besides tlm cession 
of Ellicbpoor and its dcpondencie.s; the raja Avas further 
to pay tribute annually. Alia-ood-Deen, on his return to 
Hindoosthau, had his uncle Je!ul-ood-Deen assassinated, 
and mounted the throne of Dellii. In 1305 he sent an ex¬ 
pedition, under Maleek Cafur, a eunuch Avho had been the 
slave of a merchant at Cambay in Goozerat, to attack 
Wurungal, the capital of Teliiigana, and to reduce the 
Eaja of Deogiree, Avho had of late withheld Ids tribute. 

The force failed in its object, from various causes; but a 
second, sent in 1312, again under Cafur, accomplislied all 
the objects of the expedition, togetlier Avith the death of 
the Eaja of Deogiree, the son of the previous prince. 

B 3 
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MAHOMMED TOQHLAK’s CAPEICE. 


CHAP, With the extirpation of the Khiljee family, the house of 

_Toghlak, the sou of a Toorkee slave by an Indian mother, 

General, gained the ascendancy; and during their government, it 
is said, that in 1322 the monarch’s son, Juua Khan, failed 
in an expedition against Wumngul; but the year following 
reduced that fortress and took Beder, a place of strength 
and importance. This Juna Klian, upon the death of hia 
father, mounted the throne under the name of Sultan Ma- 
Iiommed, but he is known in history as Mahommed Toghlak. 
He is said to have been the most elegant and most ac¬ 
complished prince of his age, but full of wild schemes of 
aggrandisement. Besides the conquest of Persia and the 
invasion of China, he projected also the transfer of his 
capital from Delhi to Dcogirce, to which he gave the 
name of Dowlutabad— fi{ft of fortune. “ So soon as 
the fancy struck Mahommed, he ordered the whole of the 
inhabitants of Dellii to remove to Deogiree. . . After 

this, the people were twice permitted to return to Delhi, 
and twice compelled, on pain of death, to leave it. One of 
these movements took place during a ftmiine, and caused 
a prodigious loss of life; and all were attended with ruin 
and distress to thousands. The plan entirely failed in the 
end." In 1347, four years before the death of Mahommed 
Toghlak, Ilusan Ganga, an officer of high station in the 
Deccan, headed a successful revolt against his liege lord, 
and established what is known as the Bahmauee dynasty 
of the Deccan*, fixing his capital at Goolbnrga. This 

* IImm Gangs, the first king of dentally found a treasure in his field, 
the Guiican, was an Aftghan of tho he had the honesty to give notice of 
lowest rank, and a native of Delhi, it to his landlord. Ths astrologer 
He farmed a small spot of land be- was so much strnok with hie inte- 
longing to a Bralimin astrologer, grity that be exerted all his influence 
named Ganga, who was in favour at court to advance his fortunes, 
with the king; and having acci- Huaan thus rose to a great station in 
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dynasty extended tlirougli 171 years, and thirteen gene¬ 
rations ; and from this period it is admitted that foreign 
mercenaries were largely received into the service of the 
Hindoo monarchs around, by Febishta’s account com¬ 
prising Persians, Turks, Calmucs, et hoc genus omne, as 
well as Abyssinians from the neiglibouring seaboard on 
the west. 

With the extinction of the Bahmanee family in 1512 
sprang the separate Mahommedan governments in the 
Deccan respectively of Beejapoor, Ahinednngger, Beder, 
EHichpoor, and Golconda. To employ the language of 
Mill, “ after plotting and struggling for several years, four 
of the great Oomrahs declared themselves independent in 
their several governments; and a fifth, who remained at 
the court, reduced the power of tlie sovereign to a shadow 
and ruled in his name. Mahmoud’s nominal sovereignty 
lasted for thirty^seven years, during which the Deccanee 
empire was divided into five several kingdoms — that of 
Beejapoor, or Viziapoor, founded by Ensof Adeel Khan ; 
that of Ahmednugger, founded by Ahmed Kizam Beheree; 
that of Berar, founded by Ahmed-ool-Moolk; that of 
Golconda, founded by Kootub-ool-Moolk, their respective 
governors; and that of Ahmedabad Beder, founded by 
Ameer Bereed, who rendered himself master of the person 
and throne of his master, and retained the provinces 
which had not been grasped by the other usurpers. This 
revolution, after being several years in progress, was con¬ 
summated about the year 1526. ... A temporary union 


the Deccan, where his merit marhed now, from a Bimilar motive, added 
him out among his equals to be their that of Bahmanee (Braiiniti), by 
leader in their revolt. He had he- which his dynasty was afterwards 
fore assumed the name of Gangn, distinguished, — Elphinstoxe’s /«- 
in gratitude to his benefactor; and dirt,iL App, 
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8 AOAU’S EXTENSION POLICY, 

of the Shahs of Beejapoor, Golconda, and Ahmedmiggof 
in 1564, enabled them to subvert the empire of Beeja- 
nugger and reduce the power of its chief to that of a 
petty raja. The kingdom of Beder, which had fallen to 
the share of Ameer Bereed, Ava.s, duiing the reign of liis 
grandson, destroyed, and its territories, which were not 
large, divided among the other usurpers of the Bahmance 
dominions. A similar fate awaited the portion of Ahmed, 
which consisted of the southern part of Bcrar; it sub* 
sisted as a kingdom only four generations, and was an¬ 
nexed to his dominions by the King of Ahmedmigger in 
the year 1574. Deccan "wa-s therefore, at the time when its 
invasion was projected by the Moguls, divided among the 
sovereigns of Beejapoor, Ahinednuggcr, and Golconda.” 

In the year 1593, when Akbar, the Emperor of Delhi, 
found “ himself master from the mountains of Persia and 
Tartary to the confines of tlie Decoan, he cast his eyes on 
the contiguous land. He gave directions to his governors 
in the provinces nearest the Deccan to prepare as nume¬ 
rous armies as possible, and to omit no opportunity of 
extending the empire. He despatched ambassadors to the 
kingdoms of Deccan more wdth a design to collect informa¬ 
tion than to .settle disputes. Ami at last a great army un¬ 
der Meerza, the son of Bebram who had reduced Goozerat, 
marched in.execution of this project of unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion and unprincipled ambition. ... In addition to this 
army Akbar sent orders to his son Morad, to whom he 
liad committed the government of Goozerat, to join him 
with all his forces: Meerza had already been reinforced 
with the troops of Malwa, governed by another son of 
the emperor, and by 6000 horse belonging to the King 
of Khandcish, who had endeavoured, by submission, 
to avert the ruin which resistance would insure. The 
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combined army mai'clied upon Ahraednugger, to which 
they laid siege. The plac.e was defended with great 
bravery till provisions began to fail in the Mogul army, 
when the generals opened a negotiation, and agreed, upon 
condition of receivhig Eerar, to raise the siege of Alimed- 
nugger and evacuate the kingdom. The pain felt by the 
king at the loss of Bcrar soon prompted hun to an effort 
for its recovery. His army fought a drawni battle •with 
the Moguls. The resolution and ardour of Meerza led him 
to renew the engagement on the followirig day, when he 
defeated indeed the enemy, but was so weakened by his 
loss as to be unable to jmrsue lire fugiiive.s or to improve 
his victoiy. Meerza was soon aftei’ recalled. In his ab¬ 
sence the Ahmeduugger ai'ms gained some advantages, 
and tlie Mogul interests declined. But in 1598 Mirza 
was restored to the army in the Deccan, to which the 
emperor proceeded in person. Ahmeduugger was again 
besieged and at last compelled to open its gates. The 
territorv of Ahmednugger was formed into a pi ovince of 
the Mogxil empire, and its government confeiTcd upon 
Daniel, one of the sons of Akhar. The emperor did not 
long survive these new acquisitions.” 

Between the ftOl of Alnnednugger at the clo.se of the 
re imAkbor and the year 1632, when the Emperor 
Sh.' .1 Jehan took the field, the folknving are the principal 
events w'hich had taken place in the Deccan : — The t(;r- 
ritories of die Nizam Shah or Ahmednugger sovereignty 
were divided between Maleck Umber, who possessed from 
the Telingana frontier to within eight miles of Ahmed¬ 
nugger and four of Dowlutabad, and Eajoo Minnan, who 
ruled from Dowlutabad northward to the bordem of Guze- 
rat and southward to within twelve of Ahmednugger; 
while Mortiza the Second, a prince of the royal house of 
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SHAH JBflAN BITERS THE DECCAN. 


caiAP. Alimednugger with the empty name of sovereign, was 
^ ^ allowed to hold the fortress of Ousch, with a few villages 

Q«ier*L to yield him sub-sistence. Perpetual contests subsisted 
between the usurpers, And Umber succeeded at last in 
taking Kajoo prisejner and seizing his dominions. Umber 
was now a sovereign of high rank among the princes of 
the Deccan, governed his dominions with wisdom, and 
exacting something more than respect from the kings of 
Beejapoorand Golconda, held in check the arms of Jehan- 
geer himself. He built the city of Gurkeh, now called 
Aurungabad, five kos from Dowlutabad, and died two years 
before the present expedition of Shah Jehan, at eighty 
years of age, leaving liis dominions the best cultivated 
and the happiest region in India. Putteh Khan, the son of 
Umber, succeeded him. Mortiza the Second, still alive, got 
him by treachery into his power, and recovered once more 
to the hous(i of Nizam Belierce, the remaining part of the 
Alimednugger territories. He did not retain them long. 
Futteh Khan regained his liberty and ascendancy, and 
with the concurrence of Shah Jehan, whom he con- 
sultetl, put Mortiza to death, and placed his son, only ten 
years of age, upon a nominal throne. The Beejapoor and 
Golconda sovereignties remained nearly in the same si 
tion in w'hi<'.h they had been found and left ar. 

Mahommed Adeel Shah w^as uoav on the throne of tut for¬ 
mer, Abdoolla Kootub Shah on that of the latter kingdom. 

The emperor duly arrived at Burhanpoor, the capital of 
Khandeish, and sent his mandates to the princes of the 
Deccan to disband their forces, deliver up Lodee, and make 
their submission in person on pain of destruction. The 
celerity of the emperor had allowed to Lodee too little 
time to make the preparations which resistance to so for¬ 
midable an enemy required. But he had already engaged 
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the three Bovereigna of the Deccan in a confederacy for eSAP. 
his support, and had influence to make them reject or . 
evade the commands of the em^mror. Ho was cntnisted OonewL 
witl a body of troops, and seizing the passes of the moun¬ 
tains, opposed the entrance of the Mogul army into Gol- 
conda. Tlie emperor, impatient of delay, removed his 
general, and commanded the vuzc(!r to take upon himself 
the charge of destroying ]iod(ie and chastising the inso¬ 
lence of the piincGS of the Deccan. The princes were 
already tired of the war and alartned by its dangers. 

The reputation and power of the vuzeer augmented their 
apprehensions. Lodee was deserted by nU on the day of 
battle, except by a few ebiefe. his friends, who adhered to 
him with their retirmofi. With these hi; posted himself 
on an advantagrrous grourrd, and lorrg arrested victory 
against the whole might of the imperial arms. A party 
of tliose who were scut in all directions to secure tfie 
country at last came upon him in a place from which 
there was no retreat, and he fell defending liimself to the 
last extremity. Shah Jehan exhibited the most indecent 
joy when assured of his destruction — the measure of his 
terrors when this brave man was alive. Alter the con¬ 
quest of Lodeo, the war in the Deccan was little else than 
a serie'i of ravages. The princes were able to make little 
resistance. A dreadful famine, from several years of ex¬ 
cessive drought which prevailed throughout India and a 
great part of Asia, added its horrid evils to the calamities 
which overwhelmed the inhabitants of the Deccan. The 
princes sued for peace and the <unperor agreed to with¬ 
draw his army, whicli he now found it difficult to subsist, 
on condition of retaining, as a security for good behaviour, 
the forts which had fallen into his hands. 

Turning now to the more explicit narrative of Elpiiiv- 
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STONE. “ The Bcccan, therefore, was aa far as ever from 
being subdued; and Shah Jehan perceived the necessity 
of returning in. person to that country to make another 
effort to reduce it. He marched from Agra towards the 
end of 1635, and on arriving in the Deccan, he adopted 
his former plan of breaking his army into divisions, and 
sent them, in the first instance, to recover the kingdom 
of Ahmednugger. When they had driven Shahjee from 
the open countrj% and reduced many of liis principal 
forts, Shah Jehan turned his whole force on Biicjapoor, 
took several strong places, and constrained Mahomraed 
Adecl Sluili once more to shut himself up in Ids capital. 
The talents whicli ha<l delivered iiim dining the former 
siege did not desert him on this occasion. He laid waste 
the coimtiy for twenty miles round Beejapoor, destroy¬ 
ing every particle of food or fortigc ; filled up the weUs, 
and rendered it im[)o,ssible for any army to support itself 
during an attack on the city. The Moguls were therefore 
reduced to the plunder of liis territories, and met with 
frequent losses from the spirit and activity of his detach¬ 
ments. Both parties ere long were wearied with this sort 
of warfare; and Adecl Shah making the first overture, 
peace was concluded on tenns mucli more favourable 
than he could have c.xpeeled. He consented to an an¬ 
nual payment of 200,0001. a year to Shall Jehan but 
he was to receive in return a share of tlie Nizam Shahee 
dominions, which much extended his territory on the 
north and east 

At an early period of this invasion Shah Jelian had 
overawed the King of Golconda and had forced him to 
desist from reciting the name of the King of Persia in 
the public prayers, and to agree to pay a regular tribute. 
These transactions being concluded, Shah Jehan returned 
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to liis capital, and tlie kingdom of Ahmednugger was at 
length extinguished for ever. 

Since the last pacification, Abdoolla Kootub, Shah of 
Golconda, had paid his tribute regularly, and had shown 
a desire to secure the favour of Shah Jchan, who, but 
for a particular concurrence of circumstances, would 
probably never have wished to molest him. The Prime 
klinister of Abdoolla was a person named Meer Jiimla. 
He had formerly been a diamond merchant, and had 
been known and respected througliout the Deccan for his 
wealth and abilities long before lie attained Jiis present 
high station. His son, Mahoramed Ameer, a dissolute and 
violent young man, had drawn on himself the resentment 
of Abdoolla Kootxib Shah, and had involved his father in 
a dispute with the court. Meer Jumla was absent in 
command of an army in the eastern part of the kingdom 
of Golconda ; and finding himself unable to obtain such 
concessions as he desired from his own sovereign, deter¬ 
mined to throw himself on the protection of the Mogul. 
He applied to Aurungzebe, to whom, as well as to the 
emperor, he was already known. Such an opportunity of 
interference afforded an irresistible temptation to a man 
of Aurungzebe’s intriguing disposition, and he strongly 
recommended the case of Meet Jumla to his father’s 
favour. Shah Jehan, infliieuccd by this advice, des¬ 
patched a haughty mandate to Abdoolla Shah to redress 
the complaints of his minister; but Abdoolla was further 
irritated by this encroachment on lus independence, and 
committed Ameen to piison, while he sequestrated the 
property of Meer Jiunla. Shah Jehan, now provoked in 
his turn, sent orders to his sou to carry his demands into 
effect by force of arms ; and Aurungzebe, who had been 
waiting impatiently for this result, entered with alacrity 
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General. 


on the duty, and executed it in a manner suitable to hia 
Avily nature. 

Without any further manifestation of hostility, he sent 
out a chosen force, under pretence of escorting his son, 
Sooltan Mahommed, to Bengal, for the purpose of cele¬ 
brating his nuptials "with the daughter of his own brother, 
prince Soojah, who was viceroy of that province. The 
road from Aurangabad to Bengal made a circuit by 
Masulipatam, so as to avoid the forests of Gondwana, 
and thus naturally brought the prince within a short 
listauce of Hyderabad, the capital of Golconda. Ab- 
doolla Shah was preparing an entertainment for his re¬ 
ception, when he suddenly advanced as an enemy, and 
took the king so completely by surprise, that he had 
only time to lly to the hill fort of Golconda, six or eight 
miles from the city; while; Hyderabad fell into the hands 
of the Moguls, and was pliuidered and half burned before 
the troops could be brought into order. 

Aurungzebe had, before this, found a pretence for 
assembling an army on the nearest point of his pro¬ 
vince, and being joined by fresh troo}>8 from Malwa, he 
had ample means of sending on reinforcements to Gol¬ 
conda. Meer Jumla also in time diew near, and was 
ready to turn his master’s arms against himself. Ab- 
doolla Shah, on his fa’st flight to the hill fort, had released 
Mahommed Ameen, and given up the sequestrated pro¬ 
perty; and he did all in his power to negotiate a reason¬ 
able accommodation; while at the same time he spared 
no effort to procure aid from Beejapoor: no aid came, 
and the Moguls were inexorable; and after several at¬ 
tempts to raise the siege by force, he was at last under 
the necessity of accepting the severe terms imposed on 
Mm. Those terms were:—To agree to give his daughter 
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in marriage to Sooltan Mahommcil, with a dowry in ter- chap. 
ritory and money ; to pay a crore of rupees (1,000,000/. 
sterling) as the first instalment of a yearly tribute, and 
to make up the arrears of past payments within two 
years. Shah Jehan would have been content with easier 
terms, and did in fact make a great remission in the 
pecuniary part of those agreed on, but the rest were 
executed, and the Mogul prhice returned to Auruiigabad. 



CHAP. II. 


MOGUL SOVEREIQNTV OF THE DECCAN BY VrCEROVS.-INDEPENDENCY OF 

nizaji-ool-moolk; and his policy towaiids the maheattas. 

CHAP. Ih tlie year 1683 Auningzebe, now the occupier of his 
. ^ father’s throne, advanced to Purhanpoor witii a vast 

vicSoya purpose of subjugating the Deccan, which 

Iiad almost wholly got tinder the control of Sumbhajee, 
the Mahratta monarch. During the lialt Atirungzcbe 
inside at Burhanjjoor, to regulate certain plans that he 
contemplated, he dircctetl his son, Sultan Mauzum after- 
wsirds known as Shah Allum, to proceed from Alimed- 
nuggur with his whole army and reduce Sumbliajce’s 
southern territory, whilst another prince of the blood 
royal, variou-sly called Sooltan Azeem or Azeem Sliah, 
dealt with the northern forts. Sultan Azeem accordingly 
marched towards SaUieir, where much resistance was 
expected, Inasmuch as it was an important fortress, and 
its acquisition by the Mahrattas had afforded them faci¬ 
lity for their inroads through Khandeish ; but Neknam 
Khan, the Mogul killidar of Moliieir, who joined the 
prince on his advance, had obtained a previous promise 
from his neighbour, the Mahratta havildar, to surrender 
Salheir as soon as the army came before it. Such nego¬ 
tiations being always doubtful m their issue, Neknam 
Klian had prudently communicated the agreement to the 
emperor only. The place, however, was evacuated, and 
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the prince, with the feeling of a very young coinmander, chap. 
disappointed in the expected fame of the conquest, ex- 
pressed great displeasure at being sent on such a servuce. 

He was shortly after recalled, and Shahaboodccn Kliaii 
ordered to reduce the remainder of the forts ; Vjut having 
met with unexpected resistance from the liavildar of 
Earaseje, by wliom his troops were repeatedly repulsed, 

Khan Jehan Bahadoor was sent to rc|)air the failure, but 
with like success. 

Meantime, Shahaboodccn Khan was directed to march 
to the relief of Shah A Hum, in the Coiican, whose sup¬ 
plies had been cut off by the Mahratta.s, though other¬ 
wise successful in his campaign. Shaliaboodeen advanced 
in this object as far as Kizampoor, near liaigurh, when 
he was oppo-sed by Sumbhajee, whom he defeated, pro¬ 
bably in a very partial action; biit small advantages arc 
always over-estimated in unsuccessful campaigns — Shah- 
aboodeen, being a personal favourite witli the emperor, 
and at the head of a body of Tooriiuce Moguls, whom it 
was the emperor’s desire to conciliate, Avas honoured with 
the title of G-hazec-ood-Heen, and tlic recollection of his 
failure at Eainseje purposely obliterated. “ Such is the 
earliest accoimt,” remarks Grant Durf, in his work on, 
the Mahrattas, “in the hirtory of the Deccan, of the an¬ 
cestor of the family of Nizara-ool-Moolk, afterwards so 
conspicuous in the annals of that country.” 

Ghazee-ood-Deen’s next service was to move on under 
the orders of the emperor, with a body of troops from 
Jooneerto Ahmednuggur, to counteract the movements of 
the Mahrattas in that direction. Having accomplished this 
purpose, and Avhile operations were going on against Bec- 
japoor by the emperor, Sooltan Azeem, who commanded 
the royal troops on the occasion, found that, as he ap- 

VOL. I. c 
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CHAP, proached that once opulent city, the enemy cut off the 
——- communication between him and the camp at Sholapoor, 
Yic^ojs. interrupted his supplies, destroyed foragers, harassed the 
army by false attacks and skirmishes, and in a very short 
time the prince was in great distress. The scarcity in 
his own camp prevented the emperor from forwarding 
supplies from Sholapoor, where he had taken position. 
Ghazee-ood-Deen Khan was, therefore, ordered to bring 
twenty thousand bullock-loads of grain from Ahmed- 
nuggur, and carry it on to Azeem Shah’s force, reinforced 
by a strong detachment under Dulput Eao, from the 
grand army. This service was well performed by Ghazee- 
ood-Deen. The Beejapoor troops saw the necessity of 
cutting off his convoy, and made a desperate attempt to 
effect their purpose, but they were defeated; and after a 
well-contested action, the prince’s troops were rescued 
from the disgrace and destruction which the loss or delay 
of the convoy had rendered unavoidable. Aurungzebe 
expressed himself more gratefully to Ghazee-ood-Deen 
for thus relieving his son, than for any service ever per¬ 
formed by his officers. 

The emperor himself shortly moved to Beejapoor. 
The walls of the city were of immerfce extent, and the 
fort W'hich communicates Avith it is six miles in circum- 
ferencc. To invest the latter closely, therefore, required 
the presence of the grand army. There were different 
breaching batteries erected, but the principal one was on 
tlie south face. Shirzee Khan and three other nob^f's 
were tha officers Avho defended the fort. The garris_ ,i 
Avas not numerous; but although ill-paid and short of 
provisions, they still showed some remains of Patan 
valour, and fought witli obstinacy. The emperor, as he 
saw they must surrender, and as the occasion was not 
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pressing, defeired the assault alter the breach was prac- chap. 

tieable, choosing rather to trust a little to the effects likely ■-A- 

to be produced in them by reflection on their hopeless yj^J^roys. 
situation, embittered by privaticu, than to assault men 
who, under such circumsbiuccs, would have fought with 
desperation and exulted in an opportunity of dying with 
their swoi’ds in their liancls. 

Auningzebe was not disappointed: foi' although they 
had an inner fort mucl\ stronger than the outer works, 
the gan'ison were so much iu want of provisiojis that they 
were compelled to surrender on or about October loth, 

1G86. Sliirzee Khan concluded tlm terms tlirough Glia/.ee- 
ood-Deen, to whom the em}»eror, agreeably to custom, 
when he received such pj'oposals through auj' of his 
officers, was pleased to assign the nominal honour of the 
conquest. Beejapoor henceforth ceased to be a capital, 
and was soon after deserted. Viewed as mere ruins, the 
remain.s of that city as tiny at present exist are exceed' 
ingly grand, and, as a vast whole, surpass anything of the 
kind in Europe. 

Early the next year, whilst the emperor advanced to¬ 
wards Goolburga, on pretence of paying his devotions 
at the tomb of a celebrated saint, Gbazee-ood-Deen was 
required to move in a direction east and somewhat south 
of Beejapoor, to intercejrt miy reinforcements likely to be 
sent from Sugger, Adoiuic, or any part of the Carnatic, 
to the a.ssistance of Golconda ; f<rr Aunmgzebe was now 
determined effectually to gain that fort. The fort of 
Golconda, after a siege of seven months, fell by treachery 
iu the end of Septemljcr 1087. Adonee was surren¬ 
dered by its possessor, Musaood Khan, formerly regent 
of Beejapoor, considering resistance as altogether hope- 
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less, to Ghazee-ood-Deen, with whom wa.s the Sooltaii 
Azeeni. 

In 1705 the Mahrattas once again rose in those for¬ 
midable masses in which they were wont to appear and 
to devastate the country. Anruiigzebe received accounts 
tliat they had crossed the river Nerbudda in great force, 
and extended their ravages to the heart of Mulwa; that 
the whole of Khandeish and Berar were overrun, and that 
15,000 Mahrattas had broken into Goozerat and defeated 
tlie troops of the a.sscmbled royal officers. 

Ghazee-ood-Deen was successfully employed against 
the Mahi'attas, and for liIs distinguished services was 
ay>p<nnted Soobehdar of Berar. 

Atirungzebe died in 1707, and liis son Sooltan Mauzura, 
or Shah Allum the Birst, wlio succee<led him, died live 
years afterwards. The distractions which then prevailed 
by the usual contentions of the emperor’s sons, tlie conse¬ 
quent revolution effected for his grandson Feroksherc, 
and the barbarous execution of Zoollikur Kltan were fol¬ 
lowed by important changes in the government of the 
Deccan. Of these changes, the first to be mentioned was of 
much importance, both as it remov^ed Daood Elian, then 
in charge, from the government, and as it brought a 
person to the temporary charge of tlic viccroyalty who 
subsequently bore a leadmg part hi Deccan affairs. This 
was the appointment of Cheen Kilhck Khan, the son of 
Ghazce-ood-Dcen, of whom I shall have occasion to make 
larger mention in a subsequent cliapter. The title of Cheen 
Killick Khan, with a miuisub of 5000 liorse, was con¬ 
ferred on him when a very young man by Auriuigzebe, 
under whom, in the latter years of Unit emperor’s reign, 
he held the important post of Soobehdar in the province 
of Beejapoor. Cheen Killick Khan liad materially contri- 
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buted to the success of tbe two Syuds, to wlione bravery, chap. 
skill, and exertions Fei'okshew. owtjd lus throne. Checn ——. 
KiUick Khan, who wsis known ti> be; the enemy of Zool- 
fikur Khan, was immediately {ipjxjiiited to succeed to the 
viceroyalty of the deceased minister, and dignified with 
the title of Nizam-ool-Moolk, whilst Daood Klian was re¬ 
moved to the govemnieiifc of Ouzerat. Nizam-<Jol-Moolk, 
in taking charge of his viccroyjilty, adopted the wise policy 
of making cause wltli Suuibliajcc’s pai ty suuong the Mah- 
rattas, and in this object he lent aid in cei-Uiiii military 
operations, wliich resulted in nothing very im[)oihint; but 
Grant Duff especially m<!uti« hik tlmt *• as Nizain-uol-Moolki 
favoured the Kolapoor party, Sumbhajee's infiuene(> was 
increased as that of Shao was diminished.”* The iutiiguos, 
however, at the imperial covut, owing lr> the influence of 
the two Syuds, who held in their hmids the entire ad¬ 
ministration, affccttKl the distant provinces in respect ol* 
those wlio governed tliem. Un llie death of tin; Emperor 
Perokshcrc in 1718, two ])riiicos siuicceded each other 
on the throne, who <lied within seven months. Iloslniii 
Ikhtkr, the son of Jehandiu Hhali, ami gmndsoii of Sooltiiu 
Mauzura, was then raised to the im])crial dignity, by tlu; 
title of jVIahomined Shah; but the two Syuds hy whom 
all these changes were effcH’ted, conducted tin; alltiirs of 
the empire with absolute sw.ay and with the usual watch¬ 
ful jealon^ of usurjan-s. They lield tlus reins with a 
strong hand; but they were natunilly desirous of niliiluiug 
the services of such nobles of exporicnee and ability as 
were not supposed hostile to their ]):irty. Of this number 
was Kizam-ool-Moolk, but that ollicer wiia secretly ini¬ 
mical to their power. Ho luul been removed from his 


• Grant DuIT’b Mala-aiiae, i. 432. 
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government in the Deccan to make room for Hoosain 
Alee Khan, and appoinletl to Mooradabad, where he had 
distinguished himself by liLs activity in reducing to order 
some rebellious zumeei Jars of the province, who had 
sheltered themselves in the Sewalcek mountains. He was 
recalled to court by the emperor, and remained at Delhi 
for some time unemployed, but was at last despatched as 
governor of the province of Malwa, at the recommendation 
of the elder Syud. Ahliougli daring and ambitious, Nizam- 
ool-Moolk inherited the temporising policy of his father, 
and he was induced, on the confinement of Ferokshere, to 
profess his allegiance to the pageant emperor whom the 
Syuds had set up. He continued in his government of 
Malwa; but observing the troubles and disorders likely 
to arise, he -waited in cs]-)ectation of some favourable op¬ 
portunity to aggi-audise liiinself during the r-evolutionary 
poi-iod, of which he foresaw the approach. 

It was now the year 1720, and the measures -which the 
Syuds adopted were the reverse of conciliatory ; they -were 
respected by the ptioplc, but they neither gained the good 
will of the nobility nor of the emperor whom they had 
raised. Nizam-ool-Moolk, encouragcyl by these appear¬ 
ances of discontent, and secretly incited by persons in tlie 
confidence of Malioimned Shah, formed tlic resolution of 
throwing off liis dependence on tlic Syuds, and of resisting 
their authority, by pos.«cssing himself of the resources of 
the Deccan. He was aided in Ms projected scheme by 
Murhummut Khan, a disaffected officer of considerable 


talent, whom he had gained; and the awakened suspicions 
of the Syuds determined his purpo.se. 

Agsumiiig the title of Ajsoph Jah, Nizam-ool-Moolk 
crossed the Nerbudda at the head of 12,000 men. The 
fort of Assccrgliur was given up to him by Jalib Khan 
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for a sum of money. Bmhtnipoor was siirronderecl hy 
another Maliommedan offit'.er. Tlie 'wiiole of KliandeisJi 
submitted in a very short time. Se^veraJ of the Mahratta' 
cliiefs, who were discontented w.’*,h their leader yiiao, as 
well as some troops, belonging t^y Suinbhajee, from Kola- 
poor, attached tlici:n.selves to hi.s standard. 

At thi.s jTincture there were two armies in tinr interests 
of tile Svuds at no nreat distam-e fmm each other; the 

O 

one under Deelawiir Ak;e Khan wars on tire frontiers ol' 
Malwa, and the otlua', called tiic army of tlic Deccan, 
was stationed at Aururigabad with the rleputy-vieeroy, 
Alum Alee lilran, a nephew of the Syutls, left in (barge of 
the government when his uncle lloosain Alee Khan de¬ 
parted for Dellu to dejrosc Ferokshei-e. As the in,iris were 
at hand, Nizam-ool-Moolk probably eontemplated that tlu; 
advance of the former might be obstructed by the swell¬ 
ing of the Kerbudda and Taptce, and tliat In; should Ixr 
able to decide the fate of the Drsnun and bec.i>me inastta- 
of its resources bedbre the dv‘}>iity viceroy could be rein¬ 
forced from llindoosthau. Deelawui- Alec Kliaii, liowever, 
marched witli such rapidity tliat lie (;ros.sed the rivers 
whilst still fordable, Irut cithc'v hu^apable of perceiving or 
disdaining the ad^’^uitage wdiich would liave been insured 
by forming a junction with tlu; troops at Anrungabad and 
intent only on attaxKing his enemy, he marched straight 
for Buriianpoor. Kizam-oobMoolk piepa,red to receiie 
him, and being aware of the impetuous character of his 
adversary, adopted an order of battle suggested by ids 
experience of Deccan warfare. Kizam-ooldVIoolk sent 
forwai'd and displayed a paif ol’ his army to stimulate the 
ardour of Deelawur Alee Klian, who rushed upon them, 
pushed forward in imagined victory, was drawn into an 
ambuscade, defeated, and slain. 
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Allvim Alee Khan, the dopnty-viceroy, had not assembled 
tlie whole of his army wdien news of this disaster reached 
Aurnngabad. He was speedily joined by the Mahratta 
troops of Shao’s force, ai d advanced towards Burhanpoor, 
pushing the Mahrattas to harass his opponent. Kizam- 
ool-Moolk, who liad been busily emploj"cd in preparing 
his own troops and sowing sedition among those of his 
adversary, likewise advanced; but tlie Poorna river being 
greatly swollen, his march was for a time interrupted until 
a ford was discovered. The Maliratta horse on each side 
had frequent skirmislics as the Mogul armies approached 
each other ; but Kizaai-ool-31oolk, previous to cngfiging, 
stationed his Mahrattas at a village some distance in the 
rear. Choosing an annugemeiit nearly similar to that by 
wldcli his late success had been achieved, Nizam-ool-Moolk 
attacked his adversary at Bii]a])Oor, in Beinr Paycon 
Grhaut, drew him into an aiubuscade, where, after great 
elTorts of personal valour, and after many of his troops 
had ded or deserted to his enemy, Allum Alee Khan at 
length fell, surrounded by Mahratta.s- slain in Ins defence. 

The news of tins second victory, which was gained by 
Hizam-ool'Moolk about the end of J uly, was received at 
Delhi with eonstcrnation by the SyiuK, but with secret 
satisfaction by the emperor. Various were the plans pro¬ 
posed by the t’wo brother.s; but it vva.s at last determined, 
instead of yielding the government of the Deccan to 
Hizam-oobdioolk — a measure strongly advised by their 
Hindoo agent, lluttun Chnnd — tliat the younger 5yud, 
IToosain Alec Khan, should march for the D(«',c.an, taking 
'With him tlie emj^eror and a well-appointed army suffi¬ 
cient to crush this formidable rebel. 

Aci'ordingly, IlooHiiin Alee Kliau, accompanied by the 
innpcror, having made evciy preparation, took leave of his 
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brother, and commenced his march soiithwind. Tlic Too- cfTAp. 
ranee Moguls — friends and counti'ymcn of Nizam-ool- •— ^r -'—• 
Moolk — dreaded the event of a \v'!ir in the Deccan; but viSSoys. 
stimulated by tl)e success of hfizar -.-ooI-Moolk, whom they 
considered a chief of their tiibe, and oncouragixl by the 
connivance of the cmp<n-or, a consinracy was formed 
against the life of lloosain Ah'e Khan by three darbig 
individuals, on one of wdiom fell the lot of stiiking the 
blow. The assar'sin eflccted Ills doailly ])ur])ose at tb(! 
exponce of his life. Tlic surviving cuiis])irators, Mahom- 
med Ameon Khan and S:uIiil Khan, joined Ijy IIydt?r 
Koolee Khan, inunediatcly j»!aced t.I)e emperor at tlic 
head of sufdi ti-oops as they c«.)imnand, in-oclaimod 
their resolution of frticing him from tlic Ij'ranny of tin; 

Syuds, and after considerable liloodshud obtained the 
ascendancy in camj), and tlic iinpt'rial Btamhirds were 
advanced towards the capital. Syud Alnloolla Klian. on 
licjuiiig of tills revolution, by means of the treasure at his 
command, assembled a larg«; nviny in a fi;w days, and 
placing on the throne a rival to Maliomniod fclhah, marchi’d 
forth to punish the murderers of his brotlier. aiinios 
met at Shahpoor, whore a bloody contest, long dubious, 
at length ended in the defeat of Abdoolla Klian, who was 
wounded and made prisciner. 

Mahommod Shah, on thus becoming eiitirc master of 
the empire, in gratitude tVir the servictis lie had expe¬ 
rienced, appoiuted Malioniiiied Anieen Khan Ids vuzeer; 

Khan Do\mn received the title of Kmeer-ool-Omrali; 
Kuramur-ood-Deon Khan, the wm of Miilionimcd Anieen, 
vras luisod to high dignity; Tlyder Koolee Khan and 
Sadiit Klian were also promoted, and all those who had 
distinguished themselves in the battle of Shahpoor were 
rewarded and honoured. 
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CHAP. The emperor entered his ciipita! in spleinikl pi ocession, 

■—. and for many days nothing was heard but rejoicing and 
^eexoya festivity. Letters of submission and professions of loyalty 
poured in irojn every c .larter. Nizam-ool-Moolk offered 
his congratidations. The envoy of the Mahratta monarch 
was equally prompt in paying homage. The chiefs of the 
European factories, through tlie different soobehdars and 
hnizdiirs, sent bumble offers of congratulation and best 
wishes for his Majesty’s long and happy reign. 

Suitable answers and retnnis were made to all the 
messages, letters, and presents whi<*.h crowded in upon 
the young emperor. Nizam-ooi-Moolk, whose successful 
revolt had been the primar)'- cause of the present 
happy revolution, was jmrticularly honoured, and sliortly 
afterwards, in consequence of the sudden death of 
Mahommed Ameen Klsau, ho was not only permitted to 
retain his viceroyalty, in addition to his government of 
Malwa, but raised to the office of Yuzecr of the Empire. 
■Arrangements, however, in the Deccan and Carnatic pre¬ 
vented his appearing at court until the montlr of January 
1722. 

These arrangements affected the existing e.stablishment 
of officers of the Mahratta Governmem for the collection 
of the revenues of the countiy tuidcr old guarantees fi'om 
tlic temporising policy and cliaractcr of Nizam-ool-Moolk. 
Whilst he apprehended an attack from. Hoosain Alee 
Khan he cemented his friendship wdth Sumbhajee of Kola- 
poor and conciliated Shao, the Mahratta king as he called 
himself, by promising to give up all tliat the royal grants 
conceded. Ko sooner was lie apprised of the ascendancy 
acquired by his party at Deffii, and of the loss the 
Mahrattas had sustained in the death of one of their 
chiefs, by name Ballajee Wishwanath, than he began to 
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start objections to the establishment of Shao’s collectors, chap. 
founded on some pretensions set up by rival claimants. — 
But the wise precautions of Ballajee Wishwanath, and the 
communion of interest which the distribution of the 
ceded revenues had produced, placed the Eaja of the 
Mahrattas in a far more commanding situation than that 
in which he had stood during the first period of the 
government of Mzam-ool-Moolk in the Deccan. The 
vukeel remained at Aurangabad, where his arguments 
would probably have been of httle avail; but a vast army 
of Mahrattas was assembhng in Gungthuree, under the 
Sur Lushkur, and their appearance, no doubt, had con¬ 
siderable effect in expediting the delivery of orders to 
permit the Eaja Shao to establish his collectors. A fresh 
firman, obtained by the Mahratta envoy at Delhi from 
the emperor, opportunely arrived to remove from Nizam- 
ool-Moolk the appearance of having yielded to menace, 
and afforded an opportunity of evincing the promptitude 
with which he obeyed the imperial commands. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, in raising objections, had not contem¬ 
plated the train which had been laid under the adminis¬ 
tration of Ballajee Wishwanath; he wished to procrastinate 
and to involve the Mahrattas in war with each other, but 
for various reasons he was desirous not to precipitate 
hostilities between the Mahrattas and himself. He 
dreaded the increase of their power only as far as it 
affected his own views; the prospect of aggrandisement 
at the imperial court, which opened to him upon the death 
of the vuzeer, Mahommed Ameen Khan, seemed incom¬ 
patible with his plan of independent sovereignty ; but he 
was unwilling to relinquish the one or the other. 

His prompt obedience to the royal commands may 
have been favourably viewed by a young monarch just 
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emandpatcdt it confirmed the alienation of half 

the revenues of the Deccan; but Nixam-ool-Moolk, in 
whatever light his conduct mig^t have been regarded at 
court on tl^ occasion, had die address to gain the good 
opinion of Shao, to flattct and condliate the Dritec 
Keedhee, and to gtun die Somont by bribery. 

On a general view his plans were calculated to pre¬ 
serve his rank at coiurt and his power in the Doocan—to 
keep alive the old and to <ncatc new dissensions among 
the Miihr attaa—to prestarve a connection with tliat nation 
in case it should ultimately be useful to direct their 
attacks from his own to the imperial territories, and, 
however inconristent some of those derigns may seem in 
tins system of political artifice, through the remainder of 
a long life, Nizam-ool-Hoolk not only |icrsevercd but 
generally prospered. 

Ills first object was to ascertain by personal observa¬ 
tion the character of tho new Mogul Government, and 
what he might expect or appnilimid £ri>m the emperor’s 
present friendship or future eum%. He was on his wiy 
to court when he was recalled for a tdiort time in con¬ 
sequence of disturbances in the Boejapoor Gomatic, to 
which, after concluding some arrangements, he appointed 
a new soobchclar, tmd resumed his march for the capital, 
where, as already slated, he mrived in January 1722. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, on assuming the post of Vuzcct, 
endeavDored to effect some reform at court; but the 
emperor was not only fond of tiiat mirth and festivity 
natural to his ytmrs, but weak in ]nind,and, as is gime- 
rally tlie case with persons of that dispoidtion, dissolute in 
his Ixihaviour. The manners of Nizam-odl-Mbolk were 
austere and disagreeable both to the emperor and his 
courtiers. Prompt at every base intrigue, th^ soon 
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devised a scheme of freeiug tlienii^elves from die society ciLiP, 
of Nizara-ool-Moolk. Jlyder Koolcv, Kliuii liad dcf)arU;d 
for his government of Alnncdahad bciou^ the rcttun of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk from the I>ec«irt, iirid luaing <.x;iiimitted 
some irregularities, the courtiers, by tlirciitening him with 
punisltment from the vuztsej-, Nizam (X>l-Moolk, juid work¬ 
ing on die passions of bolli partii's, soon inflamed them 
to the utmost, and drove* Hyder Kotdee Kliaii to fiulher 
acts of disrespect and disobedience. Nizam-ool-Mool]?: 
had consured the manner in which tlte rebellion of Aject 
Sing had been passed over, aiul Iteing now offered the 
post of Soobehdar of Goozeiut, with th.6 eonnnission of 
retlucing Hyder Koolee Khan, he r(,*iidily accopUnl it. 

On this service it wsia hoped the Nizam miglit be long 
employed or fall a victim ht the ciianees of war. 

Hyder Koolee Khan had a well-appoiiit(*d army, and 
his qualities as a soldier were unquestionable. Nizum- 
ool-Moolk, Itowover, liaving wmt tmissaries amongst Ins 
troops, the gi’eater part of tho.se on whom Hyder Koolee 
Kliuu had reliancti dcsert^Hl, wliioli made such an im¬ 
pression upon him, that he hngned insiinjly, and lied in 
dismay to coiurt, ksaving his ad\ej>suy Li tlie undisturbed 
occupation of the province. Nizam-ool-Moolk, on ob¬ 
taining this intelligence, halUKi at Oojein, whither most 
of the principal ollicers hi Ooozenit repaired to pay tlieir 
respects to him. All his apiioiiitnuints and aiTaiigemeiits 
were made witliout proceeding to Ahineilabad; and;is lie 
took every opportunity of iiicreasiug liis own resoiu’ces, 
and of informing hhusclf of wJiat was passing in the 
country, he set aside five of the most pvodiiciivc districts 
in different parts of the province as his personal jaghecr: 
these were Hholka, Broach, Jumbooseor, MnklwKdalKwl, 
and Bidsar. The usual establishment of civil and military 
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officers were confirmed or appointed to tlie imperial 
districts. XJie jagheerdars in that province were on a 
different footing from tliosc appointed by Aurungzebe in 
his late conquest of the Deccan, and agents, generally of 
their own nomination, siq)eriutended the revenue and 
police witliin tlioir respective boundaries. 

The year 1.723 had now set in- Nizam-ool-Moblk 
sent hLs unde, Hamed Khan, as his deputy to Ahmeda- 
bad, and leaving his cousin, Azecmoolla Klmn, Deputy- 
Gk)vemor of Malvvji, he returned to DdhL . But his 
presence was so disagreeable to the emperor, and mutual 
disgust was with so much dilficnlty suppressed, that 
Nizjim-ool-Moolk gladly entered into a compromise, 
accepted the honour of Vukeelrce-Mooiluk^ or supreme 
deputy in tlie empire, and resigned liis post of vuiseer. 
Soon afiicr, in the month of October 1723, he took an 
opportunity, on pretence of going on a hunting excursion, 
to depart for his viceroyalty in the Dcccan; and from 
that time, although ho always professed obedience to the 
emperor, even when waging war against him, Nizam-ool- 
Moolk became wliolly independent; and the countries 
soutli of the Nerbudda, tlie conquest of which had eu- 
gaged the Mogul princes in much more than a century 
of wars, were torn for ever from tlie tlnx>ne of Delhi. 

The departure of Nizam-ool-Moolk for his government 
in tlie D^oan in a manner which bespoke distrust, ag¬ 
gravated by contempt, excited anger and revenge in the 
mind of the emperor. Secret orders wore sent to Moo- 
bariz Khan, Soobehdar of Hyderabad, to raise an army, 
nud oppose Nizam-ool-MooIk. The viceroyalty of the 
Dcccan, for which he received a firman, was to be tlic 
reward of his success. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk endeavoured, by his usual artifice of 
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creating sedition, to break the power of his rival, and ciLu*. 
remained some months negotiating before be advanced ■— 
against him. He at last anived at Anrungabad in July 
1724, and after protracted discussion, when his plans had 
partly succeeded, h<! took the liehl, and a decisive battle 
was fought at Shxikurkliai'ji about the 1st October, ir. 
which Moobariz Khan, after great elTorls of personal 
valour, was surrounded and slain, lie wfis gaUantly 
supported by four of his sons, two of wlioin fell with 
Mm and two were dcwpcrately wounded. Nizaiu-ool- 
Moolk .sent the Khan’s head k> t?ourt, with a congmtu- 
latory letter on the >'101017 ^tbiiucd by the emperor’s nnn.s. 

The dcclitiing emjiire of tlie Moguls Iniviug been 1727. 
thrown into a state of great anarcliy by NizMin-ool-M(K)lk 
and his countrymen, the Tooranee Moguls, the Nizam, 
relieved from immediate ap[)reheusioiis /him Mahominal 
Shall, the emperor, bc^caiuo alarmed at the 8prea»ling 
power of the Mahrattas, and beheld in their systematic 
and persevering encroachments on tlio divided revianie 
of the Deccan and C'.vrnatic, tlie extinction of Ms own 
resources as well as those of the empire. To avert these 
evils by endeavouring to ccnisolichite Ms oxvii power and 
to create divisions among the Mtdirattas, the measures 
wMch he adopttid seem to liavc bcifen planned witli con¬ 
siderable skill; but ill fbnning designs, founded on Ihe 
character of the jicople. Ins overlooked the aliilities of his 
opponent, nor cxmtismplated that he shoulil, in pursuit 
of his own schemes, only strengthen the isower of the 
Peishwa. 

Since the battle of Shuknrkhara, Nizaro-ool-Moolk 
had fixed Ms eye on IlydcntlKMl—the tuicicnt capital of 
the Kootub Shahee kings—as fittest for the scat of g^i- 
vemment of the independent sovereigrity wMch he himself 
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CHAP. ] founded; and it was very desirable for tins purpose to 
■—■ remove the Mahratta collectors from that quarter on any 
TTcSoys. terms. Although IsTizam-ool-Moolk Iiad couGrined the im¬ 
perial grants in Shao’s favour, a great deal of what was 
yielded was not actually given u[). hlumerous points re- 
:inaiiied unacljusled. iShao’s p.art of the agreement to pre¬ 
vent plundei'ing was not fulfilled, and constant discussions 
were tlic consequence. A mnv authority for a part of 
the old Mhliratta territory was granted by Kizam-ool- 
Moolk, which partimdarly s]>t'(‘ified the fixed personal 
jagliccrs that Shao agreed to exempt from sequestration. 
ISlzam-ool-Moolk had thus e/Tected his first object by 
negotiation, but the negotiation met wdtli the decided 
disapprobation of Bajee, Eao, wlio was ever an enemy to 
consolidation of ti>e nature in question. 

Disjuites led to wailike proceeding.s, and it were long 
to tell, and rvould scarceljwsetn'e the pinpose of tlie general 
reader to know, the tedious particulars of those events 
and intrigues which ended in a secret compact between 
Tlajee Eao and Nizam-ool-Moolk, securing to the former 
SLipreinacy as Peisliwa, and to tlie latter a. kingdom in the 
Deccan. 
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CntlOTM OF THE FAMILY OF TUB NIZAM, AND OENERAL DEgICWATIOS BY 
NATIVES IM INDIA. — AZKEM KHAN, AF'lliHWAllDS KILLICK KUAN, AU- 

MVES AT DEl,Tn, AND IS Ntn'ICKD BY SHAH JEHAN.-ELEVATED BY 

THB EXPEBOH AUKUHQZEBE. ^ DIES FIIO.M THE EFFECTS OF A WOUND AT 
DEEJATOOB. — HIS SON GHAZK1!-00D-DEEK’» EMTI-OYMENT UNDEII THE 
MOGUL OOVEHNMENT.-SAVES THE ABMY BEFORE HKIiTAPOOB UNDKU COM¬ 

MAND OF THE EMPEUOle’S SON. — SUBSEQUENT SERVICES AND DEATH.— 
HIS SON nizam-ool-moolk’s uaueer and death. 

I H.\VB brought the history of the country known as 
Hyderabad to the time when it comes for me to treat of 
the personal history of its prt'sent rulers and of their an¬ 
cestors, though I have already sketched portions of the 
career of some of the latter iu their capacity as viceroys 
under the Mogul empire. 

The Asopheea dynasty, familiar to European ears by 
the designation of its representative, Thk Nizam, though 
not so old as the Mouse of Hapsburg, nor with a lineage 
which can be traced, like that of the Giiclphs, into “ die 
dim twilight of fable,” might be iiroiid did it date its 
origin only with that Chwai Killick Khan — better 
known as Asoph Jah — who, when the barons of the em¬ 
pire were suppressed by the mistress of Jehandar Shah 
and her relations, evinced all the qiirit and di^ty of om- 
great Earl Warwick; “ being rudely stopped in a narrow 
street to make way for a woman who had unlioiuided 
influence with the mistress, and tlu-ough her with the 
YOL. I. ® 
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emperor, Clieen Killick lOian ordered Ids attendants to 
repel force with force, dispersed the favourite’s retinue, 
and compelled her to quit her elephant and escape on 
foot to the jialace.”* 

One tradition has it that The ISTizam can trace his origin 
to Slieik Shah Abood(;en Soharwuidee, a lineal descendant 
of Aboobukknr Sadeek, the fathcr-in-law of the Mooslirn 
prophet. “ Shah Aboodeen,” continues the manuscript 
from which I quote, “ resided in one of the southern pro¬ 
vinces of Persia, about 500 years ago, and was a coii- 
teuiporary of tlie Persian ]ioet Sadeo, who alludes to 
him in his ‘ PoosTHAisr’ as liis morshud, or spiritual in- 
stnictor. Some of the immediate offspring of the Sheik 
must have subsequently emigrated to Tooikisthan,arid have 
located themselves in the vicinity of Samarcand, as they 
are vspoken of as following the profession (.)f Oolumma — 
learned men, or lawyers—in that city. The first of whom 
any particular mention is made is Xhaieli Ismael, who is 
said to liave attained much celebrity for his piety as well 
as knowledge of the law, and to have been honoured, in. 
consequence, by his sovereign with the title of Alhmi- 
ool-Ollumma — wisest of the wise. Ifhajeh Ismael had, 
among otlier sous, one named Khajeh Abced, who was 
born at the village of Allahabad near Samarcand. This 
son, after perfecting his education imder the tuition of his 
father, together with that of other learned men, left his 
native country for Bokhara. Here the learning and piety 
of Khajeh Abecd appear to have obtained hjm great 
celebrity, as he is spoken of as having been raised suc- 
ce.ssivGly to the dignities of Kazee and S!iaik-ool-Islavt. 
Neither the period of his residence in Bukhara nor the 
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occasion of his leaving it can be ascertained, but about citap 
the latter end of the reign, of Siiah Jehan he is to be 
found at the Court of DeUu, wlioic he seems to htive been 
favourably received by the einpci ar. Auc<mtry. 

The other tradition of Till!: JS^izam’s ancestry to which I 
refer is that the family is of Tartar origin, and claims de¬ 
scent^ from Jiaha-oo(bDeen — a ])erson jiuich celebrate! 
for his devotional zeal a.s well as for tlic mistru'ity of liis 
life. He took the appellation of Nuhhbund, and 

was the founder of the order of A^uhhhwdet; Dervischs 
which still prevails in Turk<y and Tartary. Ilis dcst'.en- 
dants to this day generally prefix tljc word Kliajek to 
their names, and distinguish them.sclves by tin; apjrellation 
of hukshbtmdee. KJuijck is a term of honour usually 
applied to persons who are eminont either for their sanc¬ 
tity or learning. The literal moaning (rf Nuks'hhund is 
fixing an inipressioir; and the term wms figuratively 
adopted by Baha-ood-Dcen to signily that tire impression 
of the Deity ^vas fixed on his mind. ’ Baha-ood-Dccn was 
contemporary with Timour,!irKl died towa.rd,s the close of 
the fourteenth century. Azccin Khan, otherwise Khajeh' 

Abeed, was the first of the (.anrily wiio visited India ; lie 
went from Sanra^cand to Delhi in the reign (.if Shah 
Jehan. 

Whatever doubt or difficulty about the remote ancestry 
of the Kizam, these two traditions now join issue as to 
the particular progenitor who paid Iromage to Shah JeJian. 

Before entering upon that iirogeiiitor’s biography, it were 
desirable now to notice tlnit the title ac(|uii’ed by his grand¬ 
son from his sovereign, the Enijicror of Delhi, of Kizam- 
ool-Moolk — Eegulator of the Country-^-has been con¬ 
tinued in the person of his descendants who have held the 
government of Hyderabad, much in the same way as the 

T> 2 
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CHAP, title taken by tke founder of tlie kingdom of Aliniodnng- 
' gur (in about 1490), Nizavn-ool-Moolk, was perpetuated 
AnMst^ ky bis descendants and tbe dynasty called Nizam Shahee; 

or nearer lioinc, so as to be better understood, on the same 
principle that the title of “ Defender of the Faith,” con¬ 
ferred upon Henry the Eiglith by the Pope of Koine, is 
still adojited by onr gracious Queen Victoria. The Nizam 
is a designation which was introduced at Hyderabad by 
Europeans, and is used only by them. Persons in India 
would either call him bj’’ one of his titles, or speak of him 
as The Nuicah of Hyderabad. His oivii subjects call him 
either generally The Nmcab, or Bundagun-ee-Alee, Slaves 
of the Most High — slaves in the plural number, out of 
respect, and corresponding rvith the style assumed by 
European potentates. Several of the principal nobles at 
Hyderabad are by courlesy calh’d Nuwab Sahib, but the 
Nizam alone is calleil plain Nuwah. 

Another title of the reigning authority in Hyderabad 
is Asoni Jau — of the rank of Asoph, supposed to 
have been one of the ministers of Solomon, the Hebrew 
monarch ; and the government of Hyderabad is, in conse¬ 
quence, frequently called THE AsoiTiEEA State. All tlie 
Nizam’s sons have the word Jalt. appended to the names 
given them, and so peculiar is this distinction held to be, 
that a favourite Damn — Prime Minister — Azeem-ool- 
Oomrah Ai isto Jai i, is the only pemon out of the family on 
whom it has ever been conferred at Hyderabad. Every 
title, however, bestoAv^cd upon prcA’ious Nizams is as¬ 
sumed by ids successor, as will be seen in the instance 
Avhcrc all these titles are duly recited. 

Until the destruction of the phantom Court of Delhi in 
1857, The Nizam was accustomed to admit that, in point 
of form, he administered his government as the delegate of 
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the emperor. Coins wore struck in tlie emperor’s name, 
wliich was also used in the khoolha — the special form of 
public prayer for the sovereign. In the seal with wliich 
the Nizam authenticated all ])ul:hc acts, he ttiilled liimself 
“ Servant of the Empetror,” and altlioiigli he conferred 
titles on his srdjjecte, he considered that lie received his 
own from tlie emjieror. During the existence of the 
Delhi dynasty, the Nizam’s olficial designation was “ Soo- 
behdar of the Deccan.” The term soohehdar implies 
governor of a province under tlie authority of a sii]iei ior 
sovereign, 

Eeturning from a digression, introduced par parenthc-se, Kiiiiek 
as it \viU bo found useful iu tlie course of this narrative. 
Khajeli Abeed, the founder of Ihe fortune,s of his hiniily 
iu Hindoosthaiij was not only favourably received at Jfclhi 
by Shah Jeban, Init was presented with a kkilaut — di'ess 
of lionour — as well a> hOOl) rupees, and attaehed to the 
personal staff of the emperor :i.s a man of letters. On that 
cmiicror being deposed, in tlic year lf)58, Khajeli Abeed 
accompanied his successor, Aurungzobe, avIio foi" the ser¬ 
vices rendered to him in hi.'^ contests witli his father and 
brothers, appointed Kliajeh Abeed tSuddurH/ol-Suddoor. 

There is no synoi.ymoiis Englisli expre.ssion for this office, 


but under the Moglaec governmeut, the nobleman who 
held it was the minister tlirougli whom passed all the 
charitable grants of land conterred by the cm])crors, 
Khajeli Abeed was soon elmaited to tin; ajijiointment of 
Soobehdar of Mooltan, and hi.s master be.stoived upon Jiini 
the titles of Azeem Khan and Kiliick Khan. The second of 
these titles must not be confomided with that borne by 
his grandson. 

On the second invasion of the Deccjui by the Emperor 
Aumngzcbc, in 1083, Kiltiok Khan, who then held the 
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military governraeiit of the province of Mooltan, was 
called on to join the emperor’s army with the forces 
under his orders. At the siege of Beejapoor he acquired 
considerable reputation for military knowledge, and on 
the fall of that place accompanied Aumngzcbe to the 
siege of Golconda, during whicli he received a severe 
wound from a jemjhal ball, which carried awa.y his right 
arm, and from the effects of which he died in the course 
of three days. His remains were deposited in a tomb 
situated in the vicinity of Uttapoor, a village in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Golconda, and about six miles from the city 
of Hyderabad. 

The fortitude with wliich Tiiliick Khan met his death 
attracted much admiration at the time, and is thus de¬ 
scribed by the native historian: — ‘'•In the year 1686 Kil¬ 
lick Khan, during the siege of Golconda, was struck by a 
ball from a zumbooruk, which carried a^vay his right arm. 
His courage and fortitude, however, were so great that he 
returned on horseback to his tents. The vuzeer, Jnmdut- 
ool-Moolk Asud Klian, was sent by the emperor to in¬ 
quire after his condition; and when the surgeons were 
removing the broken bones, Kiliick Khan continued to 
sit up without support, and to converse with the. vuzeer, 
praising the dexterity of the siu'gcons, and helping himself 
to coffee with Iris remaining arm. Ever}’- endeavour was 
made to save his life ■, but the hand of fate was too power¬ 
ful, and at the expiration of three days he drank the 
sherbet of deatli from the hands of the messenger of the 
Almighty.” 

Killick Edian, it will be seen, wa.s “ a man of war ” as 
well as a man of letters, and Lis military career would ap¬ 
pear paradoxical, unless it were explained that Moosulman 
of that time—bke abbots of yore—found it easy to cx- 
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cliange the quiet of the cloister for the bu«tle of the camp. chat. 
A Christian, monk, iiowever, might not have known the ■— 
use of a sw'ord until he had arrived at manhood. Killick 
Khan, if actuated by tlie same fueling to iinprovo his for¬ 
tunes which prompted every Mahonuiiedaii adventurer 
who passed over from Central Asia to Ilimloosthan, Ids 
antecedents, except on the si-oi'O of iearning—for ulluaxi 
strictly signifii's one versed in the law- were precisely 
those of his fellow-adventurer. Li youth he, was traiiu;d 
to the use of the bow, the spear, and the .s^rord. Killing 
on horsebac;k was as familiar to him from tlie moment lu; 
could toddle alone from his niotliei'’s knee a,s it is to this 
day to every boy from tlje ])lains of Arabia to the hills of 
Airghanisthnii, and he was s})ecially taught to rcga,rd the 
cause of the Crescent and the Koran as tiu; great piuposc 
of his e.xisteuce. Cnijucstionably this success of Killick 
Khan was largely due to Ids reception by the emperor, 
but to his great foresight — ajipufently pomdiar to tliree 
generations after—must be attributed tlie way in wddeh 
he advanced himself, as well as the res])eot whicli Ite 
commanded from his countrymen, the Toorance Moguls, 
who seem, to have attached tlicinselvcs to the fortunes 
of the family. Of all his fiunily, it may be said that he 
was the most iutcllectunl as he was the most peaceably 
disposed. 

Wheii Killick Khan (|uitted Samarcaud lie left fiehiiid 
him a son named Meer 8hah;iboodecu, who joined him at 
Delhi in 1668. The emperor noticing the young man’s 
ability, employed him in tlie first instance in a military 
expedition against tlie Kanee of Oodeepore, which he con¬ 
ducted so much to Aurungzebe's satisfaction, that lie con¬ 
ferred upon him the title of Gliaze.e-ood-Been. His sei'vice.s rouwe- 
werc afterwards transferred to the Coiican, where his sue- tuSpiran 
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.__ fort of Kohairee induced the empei'or to confer on him 

Giiame- the further title of Feroze Jurin. 

the First. lu a former chapter I have referred to Glia^ce-ood' 
Deen’s services in conduc.ting a large convoy of grain to 
the force besieging Beejapoor. 

On hearing of this success, 'whicli proved the salvation 
of his son and army, Aurimgzebe, who was then at Au¬ 
rangabad, is said to have publicly exclaimed, “ As Feroze 
Jung has saved the honour of Timour, may God take his 
h oiiour and that of his children under llis protection till the 
day of judgment.” Not content with this public declara¬ 
tion of his gratitude, Aunmgzebe directed the records of 
the empire to be brought to him, and with his own hand 
inscribed the following entry:—“ By the courageous con¬ 
duct of the son, without guile or d(3ccit, Ghazec-ood-Deen 
Bahadoor I'erozc Jung, the fortress of Beejapoor has 
fallen.” To his other titles Aunmgzebe now bestowed 
that of Ferzund Arjemund, or “ dear son.” 

After the capture of Beejapoor, Ghazee-ood-Deen ac¬ 
companied the emperor to Goleonda, in the siege of 
which he received several severe wounds. In reward for 
liis services on this occasion, and for the capture of the 
forts of Woodgeer and Adonec, he was rewarded by the 
emperor with tlie rank of Munsub of seven thousand. 

In the campaign against Suntoo Mahratta, whose head 
Ghazee-ood-Deen presented to the emperor, he suffered 
severely from the effects of the climate, and eventually 
lost the use of both his eyts. In consequence of this 
inisforbmc, tlie emperor excused his personal attendance 
at court, but still continued to employ him on ail trying 
occasions. His last military exploit appears to have been 
the pursuit of Temeah Scindia in 1705 into Malwa, where 
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he overtook and defeated him, and in rcturji for liis ser- chap 
vices received the title of Sipah Srilnr. On the death of '. 
Auningzebe in 1707, Ghazoe-ood-I)ecn, wlio then lield the 
ofBce of Soobchdar of Berar and Ellidipoor, held aloof 
from tdl connection witli the sons of the late emperor in 
their contentions for tlioir father’s tlironc. On the esta- 
hlisliincnt of Bahadoor Shah Ik; tendered his allegiance to 
that prince, and received from him the ajipointment of 
Hoobehdar <jfGooz<n-at,\vlK!j-e lie sliortly after dietJ in 1 711 
in the opulent town of Alnmalabad. Ills remaius were 
conveyed to Delhi, and now occupy a tomb near the 
Ajinere gate of that city. 

Ohazee-ood-Deen, shoiily after joining Iris father at 
Delhi, married the dauglitcr of Sandoola Khau, a mim 
jister of the Emperor SliaJi Joiian, l)y wliom he Imd a son 
born in 1G71, liy name Mecr Tviaomur-ood-l)ecn, after¬ 
wards known as A,soph Jah, the great Nizam-ool-Moolr. 
Ghazce-ood-Dccn in characU'r rvas not unlike liis father 
but his course through life Jnul Ixas! smoothei'. lie pos¬ 
sessed gi'eat qualities, but most predominant was the 
desire to keep well with all parties, and lienee lie died as 
he had lived, respected and estcem«d liy all who knew liis 
conciliating disposition. 

The emperor Aiu'ungzebe is said to have early predicted Tikam-ooi- 
the future greatness of Nizani-oohMoolla \\1ien still a 
youth, a serious misunderstanding with Ihs liithei- induced 
him to claim the empei-or’s proti^ction, vEo espoused his 
cause so far as to eflect an apjinrent reconciliation be¬ 
tween the parties. He was .sidisajucntly cnijiloyed by the 
emperor in several independent commands against the 
various disaffected tributnrius in the .southern part of the 
Dcecan. 

In 169!) mention is again made of Asopli Jah as digni- 
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fied with the title of Cheen Killick Kiian, and command¬ 
ing the imperial troops in the vicinity of Bagul Kota. In 
this service he appears to have obtained great favour with 
the emperor f(.)r tlie manner in which he maintained the 
peace of that part of the country. In the years 1700 and 
1702 he was succes-sively elevated to the situation of 
Fonjdar of tlic Carnatic, Ecejapoor, and Soobehdar of Rce- 
japoor. At tlie siege of Wagimgurah, ■which "was held 
by the Beder Naik of Shoinpoor against the forces under 
the emperor, his gallantly attracted the notice of Au- 
ningzebe, wlio presented him, on the field of battle, 
with one of his own horses, the animal on which Cheen 
Killick Khan himself rode having been killed in a charge 
which he had led against the enemy in the emperor’s 
presence. 

On the death of Anrimgzebe at Ahmednugger, Cheen 
Killick Khan attended tlie remains of his master to the 
place of their interment at Aunmgabad. He then ten¬ 
dered his allegiance to Prince Azeem, avIio conferred upon 
him the title of Soobchdai’ of Boorlianpoor, and prevailed 
upon him so far as to accompany him a few marches on 
his ill-fated expedition to Hiudoosthan. 

The conduct of Prince Azeem apjj«ars, at an early pe¬ 
riod of his march, to have alienated from him some of 
Ills most influential followers. Among others, Asoph Jail, 
resenting, it is said, some real or fancied insult, quitted 
the army in open daylight at the head of his troops, and 
retraced his steps to Aiu'imgabad. The prince’s advisers 
were urgent with him to adopt measures to put a stop to 
these symptoms of dissatisfaction, and to order the retreat¬ 
ing troops to be immediately attacked by the -whole of the 
imperial forces; but the formidable array before him, 
and the determined character of tlie chief at their head, 
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Appeal’s to have overa wed the prince and to have rendered chap. 
him irresolute, coateiititig hiirisell with some sarcastic. .— 
remarks to the purport that lie waa well rid of sudi a 
traitor, and that he preferred trjung his fortune with a few 
faithful than a host of donbtfid friends, he pursued his 
march, and allowed A.soph JaJi to retire with drums beat¬ 
ing and colours flying in triumph in the face of his whole 
army. 

During the struggles which subsequently onsued be.- 
tween the sons of Auruiigzelio, Asojih Jali rmnaiiied at 
Aurungabad an inactive spectator of passing events. On tl le 
elevation of Bahadur Shah he Nvas invited to court, ’where 
his influence and that of his family was secured by his 
elevation to the Soobehdarcc of Oudli and Foujdarce ol’ 
Lucknow, with title of Khan-ec- Voivmr, wdiile ids father 
was at tlie same time removed from Bemr to the im¬ 
portant government of Goozoral. 

Disgusted with the frivolity and incapai:ity of the em¬ 
peror and the manners of the court, whei’c the most 
worthless favourites were promoted to the highest offices 
of the State to the prejudice of the old nobility, Aso])h 
Jah appears to have taken an early op)iortmiity of rcliu- 
guishiug all his appointments and retiring into priMite 
life. For a considerable period lie abstained (uitirely from 
coming to court, lived in seclusion, and was seldom seen 
abroad, and thou only for the purpose of iiayiiig a visit 
to some man renowied for liis piety or ids leiiming. 

On the advance of Fcrokshei'c from Bengal to assert 
his pretensions to the throne of Ivis ancestoi's, Asoph Jali 
wa.s induced, at the earnest entreaty of the Emperor 
Jehander Shah, and of his vnzeer, to quit the retirement 
in wduch he was living, and in rvldch he npjiears to have 
been equally feared and respected, to take command of a 
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large body of troops forming part of the imperial army. 
At the battle of Agra, -whieb was lost by the cowardice 
of the emperor, he commanded with credit the right wing 
of that army. He afterwards joined Ferokshere, and on 
the distribution of offices and rewards, conferred on th.at 
prince’s succession to the throne in January 1713, was 
gratified with the title of Nizam-ool-Moolk and the ap¬ 
pointment of Viceroy of the Imperial Dominions in tlie 
Deccan, together with the Fonjduree of the Carnatic. 

On his arrival in the Deccan to take up his government, 
Asoph Jail found affairs in the greatest disorganisation 
from the excesses committed by the Mahratta chiefs, Avho 
had taken advantage of Llic weakness of the imperial 
armies to collect large bodies of horse, with which they 
ravaged the country and levied choute in every direction 
witli impunity. Fevuls, however, existed among them¬ 
selves to a grc»it extent, and of these he availed himself 
■with his usual foresight and dexterity to widen tlie breach, 
and, by favouring the weaker parties, to induce them to 
join the imperial standard. 

At the close of the first year of his residence in the 
Deccan he had made consideriiblc progress in restoring 
his authority, and had jaojectod uu expedition to the 
Carnalic, when lie rvas suddenly recalled to Delhi by a 
mandate from the cmperoi’ to make w'ay for Hiissun Alee 
Khan, a brother of the vuzecr, whom it was found con¬ 
venient to remove for a time from the court. 

The petty government of Moi-adabad was subsequently 
conferred on him, where he remained till 1717, when he 
was recalled to Delhi to johi a coalition secretly formed 
Irv the emperor for the destruction of the Ynzeer AbdooUa. 
The intrigue, however, failed through the cowardice and 
imbecility of the emperor at the moment of execution, 
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and Asopli Jah, who expected to have succeeded to the 
vacant office, found himself on liis ai-rival at court not only 
deprived of his government of Moradabad, hut also of 
the whole of his rich estates in that province, which had 
been transferred to one of the emperors favourites. 

Irritated with this treatment, and distrusting the cha¬ 
racter of the emperor, he lost no time iu mahinghis peace 
with the vuzeer, Avho conferred on him the Sooiithdaree 
of Malwa, a charge much inferior to !us expectations, and 
which he is said to have acct;pted witli nuK;li rehictaiu^c. 

. In the important events wliicii foltnvcil each other 
in rapid succession at thr; intjreria! court on the rctmii 
of the Syuds to power, terminating in the murder of 
Feroksherc and the elevation of llousluMi Akhter to tlie 
throne nnder the title of Mahommed Shah, Asoph Jah does 
not appear to have taken any ywoininent part. Towards 
the Syuds themselves he entertained feelings of the deepest 
hatred, and although unable at first to ofi’er any open oji- 
positiou to their measures, he lost no oyipuvluiiity which 
the situation he held aiibrded him of secretly accuniu- 
lating the means for effeciting tlieir destruction. 

The disturbed state of the country gave liim a pre¬ 
tence for raising trcjr>ps, mid lie became so fomiidablc to 
the Syuds that they made a feeble attempt to remove 
liim, offering him the choice of four other goveniraeiits. 
This only showed him that the time for dissiniibliug was 
passed, and, as he saw the difficulty of e,stal)lishing any 
permanent control at tin; capital, he determined to lay the 
foundations of his power on a fuiuer ba-^^is, and turned 
his first attention to the govenimeut of the Deccan. Im¬ 
mediately on his revolt, which commenced at Seronge in 
Malwa in xipril 1720, he marched to the Nerbudda. Dy 
intrigue and money he obteined possession of the fort of 
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CHAP. Asseergliur, and procured the junction of several officers 
— of the province. He was pursued from Hindoosthan by 
^ under Deela-v^oir Khan, and another under Alltim 
Alee Khan was awaitiog him at Anruiigabad. He first 
attacked Deelawur, and totally defeated him in a battle 
fought near Burhanpooi', and subsequently engaging -vvith 
Alluin Alee, dispersed his foi-ces, after a severe engsige- - 
inent, near Balapore in Berar. In these engagements both 
the imperial leaders lost their lives. 

The office of Vuzeer of the Empire being now designed 
for Asopli Jah, that nobleman, though early apprised of 
the emperor’s intentions, did not deem it prudent to 
repair to court till he had aminged the affairs of the 
Deccan and the Carnatic to his entire satisfaction. He 
then made over his government to his Dewan, Deanath 
Khan, and proceeded towards Dellii, which he reached in 
1722. Shortly afterwards he entered upon the duties of 
vuzeer. 

His attempt to effect a radical reform in the administra¬ 
tion, and to check the abuses wlncli had crept into every 
department of the State, ex})osed him to the displeasure 
of the empej-or and his favourites, wlio had recourse to 
every species of intrigue to thwart the execution of his 
measures. 

An attempt was subsequently made to get rid of him 
by investing him with the Soubehdarce of Goozerat, then 
in the hands of a turbulent character named Hyder 
Koolec Khan, wdio was secretly instigated to resist his 
assumption of the government. The result, however, 
disappointed the emperor’s expectations, as the vuzeer 
speedily returned to court after having defeated his oppo¬ 
nent, and strengthened himself with tlie addition of a 
rich province to his already exorbitant command. 
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The mutual aversion of tlie emperor and liis vuzeer chap. 
were not diminislied after tlie reUirn t,)f ilie latter; and ■— 
it was probably, at the moment, a relief to Mahommed 
when his minister, after securing his salbty by removing 
on some pretence from the capital, sent in his resigna¬ 
tion, and marched off for the Jteccan. But this measure 
■amounted, in reality, to a declaration of independence, 
and was received in that light, by tlm emperor liimself, 
who, although he graciously accepted Aso]>h Bilt's re¬ 
signation, and conferr(,‘d on him the highest titles tliat 
could be held by a subject, did not on that oceounfc remit 
jhis active hostility. lie sent orders to Moobariz Khan, 

Uhe local governor of Hyderabad, to endeavour to dis¬ 
possess the viceroy and assume tiie government of the 
wliole Deccan in his stead. Moobariz entered zealously 
on the task imposed on him, and, collecting a largo army 
. in the emperor’s name, attacked Asoph Jah at the village 
of Shukcr Kerlah, twelve miles from Aurungabad. He 
here lost his life after sustaining a signal defeat; and as 
the emperor had not avowed (he attack wliich he had 
instigated, Asoph Jah, not to bo outdone in di.-isimiilation, 
sent the head of Moobariz Klian to court, witli Ins own 
congratulations on „lie extinction of tiie rebellion. 

The advance of tlie Alahrattas upon Dellti brouglit 
about a reconciliation between die Emperor Alahommed 
Shah and Mzam-ool-Afoolk, wlieu tJie former prevailed 
on the latter to repair t<J court, restoring to him tlie 
government of both Malwa and (loozerat in the name of 
his son Ghuzee-ood-Deen, couditioua!iy that the Kizam 
should drive the Malirattas out of Hiudoosthan. The 
Nizam put out all his strength to a.ssist in the object at 
heart wdth the emperor, but tiy a mistake, as surprising 
to his ftiencls as to his foes, the Mahratta force sm 
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rounded him, and compelled him to sign a convention at 
Doordee Suraee, near Seronge, on the 11th February, 
1738, promising to grant to the Peishwa the whole of 
Malwa and the complete sovereignty of the territory 
between the Nerbudda and the Chumbul, to obtain a 
confirmation of it from the emperor, and to use every 
endeavour to procure the payment of a subsidy of fifty 
lakhs of rupees to defray tlie Peishwa’s expenses. The 
terms of this compact, however, were not fulfilled by the 
Nizam. Meanwhile, Bajce Eao, the Mahratta, seizing the 
opportunity afforded by the absence of the Nizam at 
Dellii, commenced his operations for the conquest of the 
Deccan, by surrounding Nascer Jung, the second son of 
the Nizam, who was encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Aurungabad with 10,000 men ; but a very large body of 
horse and foot, with a munerous artillery, advanced 
to his relief, and having eflected a junction, Naseer 
Jung, tlius reinforced, attached Bajee Ilao, crossed the 
Godavery in defiance of the Mahratta army, and moved 
in the direction of Ahmcdiiuggur, plundering the villages 
in his route. The Peishwa being joined lay a body of 
fresh troops, repeateilly attacked the Moguls, and Naseer 
Jung was at length compelled to ietire towards the 
Godavery ; but after several mouths the Mahrattas, tired 
of the unj>rofitable war, gladly entered on tenns of ac¬ 
commodation, and a treaty was concluded at Moongee 
Pyetun, by which both parties pledged themselves to 
maintain peace, and mutually to refrain from plundering 
in the Deccan. 

With the year 1740 Hindoosthan was undergoing one of 
those transition conditions which appear to occur some time 
or another in the course of every century. Nadir Shah of 
Persia had plundered Delhi of upwards of thirty millions 
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of pounds sterling, and cruelly inassacred tliousands of 
its inliabitants. Klian Dowran, who was killed in a pre;- 
cipitatc attack on the Peixian anny, had Ijoen succeeded 
as vuzecr by Kiimmur-ood-Deen Kliun, the friend of 
Mzam-ool-Moolk, so tliat the lactiou of the Tooranoe 
M(jguls remained in power, though contrary to tlie secret 
wishes of the emperor. Kizani-ool-Moolk, dignified with 
the title of Umeer-ool-Oomrah, remained for some time at 
Delhi, but hearing that his .son Nasecr Jung meditated re¬ 
bellion,he obtained the emperor’s sanction for transferring 
his title of Uinecr-ool-Oomrah to his eldest .son, Ghazee- 
ood-Dcen, and connuencwl his march for the I)c!cca.u. 

On returning to the Deccan, in the beginning of 1741, 
Xizam-ool-Moolk used every endeavonr to induce his son 
to submit without coming to hostilities. At hrst, Naseer 
Jung sent messengers to lrt«t, which so alarmed hi.s 
partisans that mo.st of tlioin endeavoured to make the 
best terms they could. Mizani-ool-Moolk gradually drew 
them over, continued tn u.sc fair words ti^wards his son, 
until, in an emotion of generosity, hfascer Jung hastily 
sent back the whole of the ])a.rk of artilleiy. This con¬ 
cession might have obfciincd an unreserved pardon, but 
as soon as Nizam-ool-Moolk liad him iu his power he 
wished to humble him eom])letely, Waseer Jung assumed 
the garb of a fakocr, and retired in jicnitence to Eoza, m-ar 
Dowlutabad; but his father manifested tlie same stern 
behaviour, till the young man was so much pipued that 
be listened to the .suggestions of Fnlcli Yah Khan, one of 
his companions, by wliom lie was persuaded that ho might 
still compel his father to submit to any terms. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, according to bis custom, had can¬ 
toned his tnmps for the rains; a part at Aurungaliad, 
and the rest at different towns in the ueiglibonrliood. 
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cii.vp. Futoh Yab Khan suggested to Naseer Jung tliat they must 
. - first seize some strong fort; and undertook to surprise 

Mo,ak ”°*' Molheir, of -wliicli Mutuwussil Khan — Kaseer Jung’s 
in-other-in-la\v — was governor. Futeh Yab Khan suc¬ 
ceeded in the enterprise, and Nasecr Jung immediately 
joined him. Kizam-ool-Mootk did not e.xpect this at¬ 
tempt, and made no prejiaration in consequence. Ap¬ 
prised of his supineness, Futeh Yab Khan proposed to 
surprise him in Aurungabad. Nascer Jung advanced from 
Molheir with 7000 lioise, readied Dowlutabad before 
intelligence of his march had been received, and had 
he pushed on would probably have succeeded in taking 
his futlier prisoner. He seems, however, to have been 
seized with some compunction for the part he was act¬ 
ing, and passed the day in prayer at the shrine of a 
celelirated saint; whilst Nizam-ooI-Moolk, apparently 
serene liut much alarmed, was calling in his detachments. 
Ilis gun IniUocks were all at a distance grazing, and 
very few men were in readines.s, but he immediately 
pitched his tents and moved out from the city. Before 
next morning, which Wii.s the 23rd July, ho had a 
respectable force drawn up, with wliidi he coolly awaited 
the aptiroach of hi.s .son, who advancxN^ at the licad of his 
followers and wa.s refailsed. Finding his troo]is giving 
waiy, Nasecr Jung impetuously eliarged his father’s stan¬ 
dard, pushed cm towards his ciejiliant, and slew tliree 
of his bravest attendants one afiei- the other. The driver 
of his own elepliant being killed, Kascer Jung sprang into 
his place; when his brother-in-law, Mutuwussil Khan, 
approaching him, drcAV an arrow to tlio head which must 
have transfixed him, had not his .‘^on, Ileedayut Moideen 
Khan, who sat on the same elephant, stayed his hand and 
saved liis uncle’s life. At that moment, Syud Luslikur 
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Khan, an oITicer of experience who knew Naseer Jung 
and the pride as well as the generosity of liis disposition, 
pushed his elephant close by tlie side, of his, saluted him, 
and respectfully made room on the seat of his elephant, 
when, overcome by this act of his courtesy, Naseer Jung 
took the place and was thus ('.arried iirisoner to Aurung- 
abad. Nii:am-ool-Mot)lk was exf-'ccdingly gratified by 
his son’s preservation, but lie threw many of his ail- 
herents into confinement, and, to mark liis sense of 
Kascer Jung’s rebellion, imprisoned liim for a sliort time 
in the fort of Kandhar near IShmdore, but relieved him 
before proceeding to an exjieditioii to the southward for 
motives that will presently be shown. 

WJiilst tlio affiiirs of iJengal occupied the Mahrattas, 
the attention of Kizam-ool-Moolk wasdiicclcd to tin; Car¬ 
natic, and in his protrsicLed absence frr^m the Deccan 
may be perceived the reason of his conciliatory conduct 
to Ballajee Eao in aiding his jirctcnsions to the govern¬ 
ment of Malwa. The murdei’ of Sutilur Alee, Nuwab of 
Arcot, by his brother-in-law Mortceza Klinu in 1742, and 
the general confusion oxisting in the Mogid tcuTitories 
south of the Krishna, presented a favouralfie opportunity 
for Nizam-ool-Mo elk’s iiiterfereuce to establish his power 
and to lestofe tranquillity to the coiiutry. He accord¬ 
ingly marched from Hyilerabad at the licad of an im¬ 
mense array in January 1T4-3, and upwards of a yr ar was 
spent in concluding the anaugements lie had contem¬ 
plated. Mooiar Kao rvaa recognised as Clfief of Gooty 
by Nizara-ool-Moolk, and evacuated the Carnatic with all 
his troops in August 1743. 

The Mahratta armies which assembled at Sahara in 
the beginning of 1744 were j>robably coiitemifiatcd with 
some anxiety by Nizam-ool-Moolk, whose march was 
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soon directed towards Hydeiiibad, having left Ariwar- 
ood-Deen Klian, at his own request, in charge of the 
government of tlie Carnatic Paycen Ghaut and appointed 
his own grandson, Hecdayut Moidceu Khan — better 
known by his title of Moozuinr Jung, as will be seen 
in the course of tlie narrative —to the Carnatic Bala 
Ghaut, or Carnatic Proper, conferring on him the district 
of Adonee in Jaghccar and fixing his head station at 
Beejapoor, whilst that of Anwar-ood-Deen Klian con¬ 
tinued, as in the time of Daoiid Khan, at the long- 
established eapitiil of Arcot. Kizam-ookMoolk, finding 
he had nothing to apprehend from the Mahrattas, directed 
Ills attention to afliiirs of internal government, and re¬ 
duced several forts, the killeedars of which were in 
rebellion. 

In 1747-48 Hindoostlian wsis invaded by the Affghaiis 
or Patans, as they are called, under their leader' Ahmed 
Shah Abdoolla, who, after being conquered by Kadir 
Shall, the King of Persia, became a military follower of 
Nadir', and was gradually^ promoted to considoi'able rank. 
On the assassination of Nadir Sliali, Ahmed left the 
Persian army with the whole of Iris tribe who were in 
camp, and retiring to Herat, whicJi lie rccupied, was soon 
acknoivledged as king by the wliole Aflglian nation, and 
at this time posses.sed the castcin half of the dominions 
of Nadir Shah. The Mogul army under Prince Ahi'ned, 
the emperor’s son, successfully' opposed the Affghan army, 
which retreated towards Cabool. On this service Kum- 
mur-ood-Deeu Klian, the vuzeer, was killed, and shortly 
aftei' followed the death of the cmpi:ror himscUi On 
Pi'ince Ahmed’s accession hi the throne he offered the 
vacant vnzeci'ship to Nizam-ool-Moolk, but the Nizam 
excused himself on the plea of his great age. lie 
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survived the emperor a veiy short time. He died at chap, 
Burhanpoor, in liis T 04tli year, on tiie Idtli June, 1748. 

Ilis remains were subsequently rentovu'd to Ani'iingabad Mouik. 
and interred in the mansolciim of Sheik ISurhan-ood- 
Deen near that place. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk married at Auiungabad Syud-oon- 
Nissa Begum, the daughter of Nitjeeb Oolla Klian Walla 
Shahoe, a nobleman of the (iindly of Saadooila Khan, 

Prime Minister of Shall Jehan, his own maternal grand¬ 
father.* 

By her he had two sons—Gliazce-ftod-Dc’cn and Kasecr 
Jung; and two daughters—Piulshah Begum ajid Mohseena 
Begum. He had also four illogitimate s<ms — Salabut 
Jung, Bazalut Jung, Nizam Alec, and Mogul Aloig and 
four illegitimate daughters-- Budder-oon-Nissa Begum, 
Mah-Bano Begum, Khojeesta-Bano Begnim, and Mokur- ■ 
reema Begum. 

There i.s no more difllcidt task tlian to prnu'tray tlie 
character of the man who wins dominion by a scries (»f 
femts and resolute aefe — now seeming to yield to 
circumstances and then forcing circumstuiiecis to yield to 
him. If pliableuess of will, unparalleled diijdicity, and 
utter unscrupulonsness constitute the necessary clmncnts 
to greatness, Nizam-ool-Moolk posse.ssed them in a degree 
passing belief. But it must not be overlooked thiii 
Nizannool-Moolk lived at a time and in a country wlici’i; 
men gloried in excelling in these (|uaiiU<'s, and that hU 
only superior was his great i-ival, the ('('lebrated Baj('e 
Bao, of whom it is said that “as a ])olitician in quickly 
discerning and promptly eoimtera,e,tiiig tlie de.signs of 


* Aecordiug to ET.r'HissTONH, dor^ceiil, wore ijalled Tooraiiuo iio- 
these great familios, from their Toorlt l)le,s. 
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cHilP. Nizam-ool'Moolk, he evinced penetration, talent, and 
— vigour,” * 

Taking all the actoi’s together, from one end to the 
other of Ilindoosthan during the period that Nizam-ool- 
Moolk played his part, ]jis stature takes colossjil dimen¬ 
sions. lie liad won battles east, west, north, and south. 
The Sjuids, who had set up and removed emperors like 
skittles, the Viceroys of Empire, wlio had seen and dealt 
with him, the Mahratta chieftains, who fought and treated 
with him, respected this jnaii both as frieial and foe. 
He was doubtless ambitious, but it is difficult to say 
w'hcthcr the desire to estabhsh imlepeudeat authority 
was not provoked by circumstances, for to the last he 
endeavoured to assist the cJTete power of Delhi. He 
was not only a great soldier but a great di]domatiftt, 
and if Moosulman were acicastomed to perpetuate the 
memory of their heroes by po.sthumous ovations, India 
might have seen a hundred .statues of her greatest Ma- 
hommedan hero of the eighteenth century, hiurtured* 
and trained at the court of Anrimgzebe, it is not strange 
that Nizam-oobMoolk sliould have been both wily and 
unscriipulo;is ; nor yet that, like his royal master, he 
should luive e.xorci,sed his devotions to austciity; but, 
unlike Aurungzebe, he was an aficctionate parent, and his 
attachment to his friejids was both sincere an<l steady. 
He left a legacy to his posterity which the rebellion of 
1857 has made “ the greatest Mahommedati power in 
India.'” 


* Grant DiiITa Ma/traftai’f i, 570. 
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MOOZUFFIR JUNG, WHO IS ALSO KILLED.-SALABUT JUNG CHOSEN AS 

SUCCESSOR. -GHAZEE-OOD-DEEN THE SECOND IS POISONED.- SALABUT 

JUNG SUBSIDISES TROOPS OF THE FRENCH.- IS THROWN INTO PRISON 

BY NIZAM ALEE, WHO USURPS THE THRONE AND MURDERS HIM. 

Ghazee-ood-Deen", the eldest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, chap. 
and otherwise Ghazee-ood-Deeu the Second, being at — — 
Delhi, where he held, as his father’s substitute, the office 
of Umeer-ool-Oomrah at the time of his father’s death, 

Naseer Jung, the second son, assumed the government 
of Hyderabad. Naseer Jung’s pretensions were, however, 
opposed by his nephew, Moozuffir Jung, a favourite 
grandson of Nizam-ool-Moolk, who then held the Soo- 
behdaree of Beejapoor, and in support of his claims 
formed a coalition with Chunda Sahib and the French 
government of Pondicherry. To remove this competitor, 

Naseer Jung proceeded direct to the Carnatic, where he 
was joined by the Jagheerdar of Gootee, the Raja of 
Mysore, the Nuwabs of Kurpa, Kurnool, and Savanoor, as 
well as by a small body of English troops under Major, 
afterwards the celebrated Major-General Stringer Law¬ 
rence, the father of the Madras army, and the early 
friend of the great Lord Chve. On the near approach 
of the two armies, and on the eve of the battle which 
was to decide the fate of the two rivals, Moozuffir Jung 
was suddenly deserted by his French allies, who returned 
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with Chunda Sahib to Pondicherry. Moozuflbr Jxing, 
de^spai^ing of success, delivered himself «p to his uncle, 
JJasecr Jung, who had him iinmedhitely put iu irons. 
The English Contingent were withdrawn after a short 
time, in consequence of Naseer Jung having failed to 
fulfil the terms on which their services were granted to 
him. 

Soon, however, this expedition ended still more disas¬ 
trously for the Nizam; for although the French had vir¬ 
tually withdrawn from any contest, his fall was mainly 
wroTxght by the intrigues of M. Diipleix. JDupleix gained 
a Brahmin, by nameRaindass, iu tire confidence of Naseei* 
Juug, and through him raisctl seditions in the army, 
which Dupleix called into operation by an attack on tlie 
camp by a detachment commanded by M. de la Touclie 
prepared for tlic nonce. Nirseer Jujig was treacherously 
sliot oil the 5 til December, 1750, by Malioimned Klian, 
the Patan Nuwab of Kiupa, one of the conspirators. 
Grant Doff thus sums his character *.—^^Nasecr Jung was 
totally destitute of liis father’s prudence, and if successful 
in his fortimes would probably liave sunk into a Mahom- 
medan scufeuallst He %va.s in some rcsjiects a superior 
person; and, with a better cducatim in a EuTOpean 
country, he had miuiy of the qualities to form the gal¬ 
lant knight and accomplished gentleman. He jiossessed 
bravery and generosity, a taste for poetry and lite¬ 
rature, and, as he came to an luitimely end, his memory 
is cheiTshcd by the Deccan Moguls, to whom he is known 
partly by his own writings, but piTncipally from the 
works of his friend, Meer Goolam Alee of Bclgram.” 

Moozuffir Juno was released from seven months’ im¬ 
prisonment to assume the victiroyalty of the Deccan, 
chiefly through the intei-vention of the Fiench, for which 
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assistance, besides money and jewels that he lavishly 
distribnted among them, he bestowed on their agent the 
title of Hyder Jung ; made M. Dupleix, a munsubdar of 
7000 horse, with rank second only to that of the Nizam ; 
and gave the French East India Company large territory 
near Pondicherry, the province of Karikal in Tanjore, as 
well as the city of Masulipatam, with its dependencies. 
After which Moozufhr Jung proceeded on a visit to his 
French alhes at Pondicherry, and having received into 
his service a body of French troops under M. Pussy, set 
out on his return to the Deccan. At Pondicherry he 
had endeavoured to reward the Patan Nuwabs, according 
to the means at his disposal; but those leaders, dissatisfied 
at not receiving all they had expected by the death of 
Naseer Jung, conspired on the way against Moozuffir 
Jung, who, although victorious, fell in action in the end 
of January 1751. The story told is that on the march 
back to the Deccan, these Nuwabs seized a narrow pass 
in the vicinity of Luckreedpilly, from which it was 
found necessary to dislodge them before the army could 
move on. Moozuffir Jung led tlie attack in person, 
without the aid of his French allies, who were somewhat 
slow in their movonents, and in the hour of success he 
was felled by a javehn launched by the Nuwab of 
Kurnool, in a desperate personal encounter with that 
chieftain. 

So fell a brave and gallant youth, with noble promise 
of making a great and good monarch. When the down 
had scarcely crossed his face, he had rescued the very 
uncle who had imprisoned him from death in the contest 
against Nizam-ool-Moolk. He had been the petted child 
of that old man’s favourite daughter, and courtiers, as 
they are wont, had pleased both grandsire and grandson 
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by the hope that the latter would worthily fill the throne 
of the former. The compliment repeated was soon as¬ 
sumed to be an expressed wish, and hence the opposition 
to his uncle; he had now won that throne, and died 
proudly asserting his dignity against recreaivt nobles. 

MoozulFir Jung’s only son, then in camp, being a minor 
and incapable of su]i[)Iying his father's place, M. Bussy 
prevailed upon the leaders of the army to raise SALABL'r 
Jung, the third son of the late Nizara-oohMoolk, who was 
then in camp, to the vacant command. In gratitude for 
this favour, Salabut Jiuig coiifinned to the Freuch the 
concessions made by hi.s iircdc'cessor, and treated their 
commander with every mark of esteem and distinction. 

Wliilst these events of succession to the mmnud of Hy¬ 
derabad were so rapidly octairriug, the distance that 
Ghazee-ood-Dcen, Nizam-ool-Moolk’s eldest son, happened 
to be in no way afi’ected his claim to it or Ids intention to 
occupy it at no remote period. But ijnperial interests 
required him to remain at Delhi just about the time of the 
receipt of the intelligence of liis fiithcr’s death, and it is 
thouglit probable that bribe.s may have been employed 
by his brothers to insure his being kept there. At Dellii 
he certiiinly remained until tl)C year 1752, when he was 
permitted to proceed, accompanied by Mahratta allies 
who had been in treaty with him, to the Deccan. There 
was for a short season a .shoiv of op]io.gition on the part of 
Salabut Jung's party to the rule of Ghazee-ood-Deen, and 
there was an effort to get up a campaign, but the Peishwa 
was on the side of Ghazee-ood-Dcen, and with all his dis- 
•sembling it was notorious that the Prime Minister, Svud 
Lushkur Khan, only feigned Ms j-eal wishes in going over 
to the camp of Ghazee-ood-Deen. The rains, at all events, 
subsided in the midst of these preparations for an imagi- 
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nary war, when Salabut Jung opened negotiations with his 
brother, and during these negotiations the Peishwa ob¬ 
tained large cessions of territory west of Berar, from the 
Taptee to the Godavery, from Ghazee-ood-Deen. “ There 
seemed to be,” to adopt the language of Grant Duff, “ a 
prospect of settling the claims of all parties, when Ghazee- 
ood-Deen in an evil hour accepted an invitation to an 
entertainment provided in the city, partook of a poisoned 
dish prepared by the hands of the mother of Mzam Alee, 
and expired the same night.” That 12th of September, 
1752, closed the title of another aspirant, and gave some 
repose to Salabut Jung; the history of his nephew, the 
son of Ghazee-ood-Deen, belongs entirely to Delhi. 

To return to Salabut Jung’s own history. In a few 
years M. Bussy had improved his position at Hyderabad 
with so much ability that he ruled in a great measure the 
counsels of the Nisam, who with his aid was enabled to 
maintain himself in power amidst the intrigues into which 
he was assailed by the members of his family. His mili¬ 
tary force was also greatly strengthened by the introduc¬ 
tion of a large body of troops under French officers, for 
the payment and equipment of which he assigned over to 
M. Bussy several districts in the Northern Circars. 

The rapid rise of the French to power in the Deccan, 
and the possession of the Northern Circars, which gave 
them the command of such an extent of sea-coast, early 
excited the jealousy of the British Government, and made 
them anxious to avail themselves of the first pretext which 
offered for taking possession of those districts themselves. 
England and France were, however, at that time at peace, 
and it was not till 1756, when hostihties broke out be¬ 
tween the two nations in Europe, that an opportunity was 
afforded to them of carrying their wishes into effect. 
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CHAT. A force was accordingly equipped in Bengal and des- 
—— patched to the Northern Circars iii 1757, under Colonel 
jua^g.** Borde. After ejecting the French from the districts, and 
storming with iionsiderable loss the fort of Masulipatam, 
Colonel Forde was preparing to pvLsh the war against 
SalabuL Jung, who liad advanced from Hyderabad to raise 
the siege of that place. 

Deprived about this time of his French auxiliaries, 
Salabut Jung, on his ne.ar approach, did not consider him¬ 
self equal to the task of coping with the English ; appre¬ 
hensive at the same time of his bi'other’s intrigues while 
lie was absent from the capital, he hastc'iied to bring the 
war to a close by concluding a treaty with the commander 
of the English force, by which lie ceded to the Company 
the fort of Masulijiatam with a considerable tract of 
country uromid it, and bound liimsclf not to pei’init in 
future any French settlement to exist within his do¬ 
minions. 

In 1760 Salabut Jung received intimation of the success 
of an intrigue for the Lsurrender of x\hmednuggur, which 
was betrayed into the hands of a Brahmin agent of the 
Mahratta Government fayKuwee Jnng, the Mogul Kil loedai’, 
for a sum of money. A war witli Hyderabad immediately 
ensued. Salabut Jung and Nizam Alee were ill prepared 
for this event; their army was in arrears and mutinous, 
an insurrection caused by thoDeshmookh of Neermul had 
just been quelled, and the resources of the country 
during the late factious intrigues had been neglected or 
wasted. But the disgrace of reiinquisl dug without a 
struggle the ancient capital of the Nizam Shahee kings— 
which Ahmednuggur happened to be — the reduction of 
which a century and a half before had cost so much 
Mogul blood, prevailed over the sober dictates of pru- 
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(lence, and the main m-my, without proparati(m or equip- ciiap. 
ment, but witli a vast quantity of baggage and cumber- 
some artillery, moved towards llediT, and irom tlience to 
Dharoor. Salabut Jung and Nistini i\ lee, attended by a 
small force of seven or eight tltoimnd men, were moving 
towards Oodgeer. 

The Peishwa in pei'son proci'<!<led to A]Hnc<lniiggur 
with a large army intended as a rcs{‘r\c, whilst Sewdasheo 
llao moved in an easterly direct ion, took tlic fort of Biilia- 
dnrgoorh on the Becma, and was on tin; bor<i<;rs ol the 
Mogul territory when he received inte.lligejn^e of the 
enemy’s motions and position as alrea<ly described. IP: 
irnmediately <letacIiod a force m advance, wlien Salabut 
Jung and Nizam Alec, instead of (luitting tlie artillery 
which accompanied them and pnsliing forward to their 
main body, took post at Oodgeer, and began to waste 
their ammunition in skirmishing -with the, Maliratta light 
troops. This injudicious conduct allbrdcd Pewdasheo 
Pao leisure, 0 bring up 40,000 borse, whilst the I'ogular 
c.orp.s of infantry, 5000 strong, witli a. light- artillery, under 
Ibrahim Khan Gurdee, was advancing to reinlorce him. 

The brothers saw their error when it was ton late ; but 
they moved from Codgeer in lio])os ol being able to join 
their mam body, or that troop.s from Gliaroor would Ire 
sent to their support. In both these ex]")(,'ct<ations tiny 
were disappointed. The trrrojrs at Dharoor, either entirely 
occupied in watching the motions of the Peishwa, or not 
apprised of their situation, made no eirort to reheve them. 

The Mogul guns made little impression on the open, strag¬ 
gling horse of the Mahrattas; but the constant skirmishing 
impeded the mai’ch, and in a few days Ibrahim Khan 
Gurdee, with his infantry and guns, arrived. His artillei'y, 
which was served after the European mamier, made great 
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havoc on the crowded bodies of Mogul cavalry, and those 
who ventured to extend their order were immediately 
charged by the Mahrattas, whilst their grain and forage 
were effectually cut off. Nizam Alee attempted to nego¬ 
tiate, but Sewdasheo liao desired him to surrender—a dis¬ 
grace to which neither of the brothers would submit. 
A desperate charge wiin made on Ibrahim Khan’s corps, 
which was completely broken, eleven of his standards 
taken, and many of his men killed. But this success was 
of short duration ; a body of Mahrattas attacked the right 
wing under Shonkut Jung, and cut nearly 3000 Moguls 
to pieces. 

Nizam Alee I’ciunvcd liis negotiations, and sent his seal 
of state as Mini.ster to Sewdasheo Ea<i, signifying that he 
left it to his generosity to make the terms. A treaty wa.s 
accordingly concluded, try wliich the forts of Dowlutabad, 
Sewnoree, Asscerghur, and Beeja poor were given up to the 
Mahrattas; the [lossession of Ahmednuggur was conlirmed, 
and districts yielded which included the provit ce of Beeja- 
poor and a part of lieder, together with the jjrovince of 
Anrungabad, excepting the city and two of its pergunnas, 
Hursole and Sittara. The annual ixwcnue of those cessioijs 
exceeded sixty-two laklis of rupt^es: Sewdasheo Hao ob¬ 
tained them in four se])arate deeds : — 

us. A. p. 

1. In his own name - - - 197,499 5 0 

2. In the name of the Peishwa’s 

second son - - - - 2,044,115 14 1 

3. That of the third sou - - 3,502,247 14 0 

4. Not known to whom the deed 

was issued - - - - 492,294 8 2 


Total 0,236,157 9 3 
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The Mogul possessions in Deccan were now confined to chap. 
an insulated space, which seemingly was soon to be wholly 
overwhelmed by the increasing power of the Mahrattas. j„ng.'* 
Moreover, hJizam Alee, the nominal Dewan, soon usurped 
the entire powers of the government, and, hearing of the 
death of the Peishwa so soon after the battle of Panniput, 
in which the flower of the Mahratta army was destroyed, 
and deeming the opportunity favourable for recovering 
the lost districts from the Mahrattas, he began, under 
various pretences, to concentrate a large army in the 
neighbourhood of Aurungabad. No period, indeed, for 
the last forty years had been more favourable for the re¬ 
storation of the Mogul authority in the Deccan. The loss 
of the battle of Panniput was imputed by the Mahratta 
Sillidars solely to the misconduct of the Brahmins. Those 
of the Desh, or country above the Ghauts, acknowledged 
the fact, but declared that it was to be ascribed entirely 
to the mismanagement of their brethren of the Concan. 

The violent party feelings which arise under every govern¬ 
ment on occasions of reverses, were heightened in the loose 
confederacy of the Mahratta nation by the prejudices of 
ignorance and of caste. Under such circumstances, where 
so very few could distinguish between misfortune and mis¬ 
rule, dissension was a natural consequence. Nizam Alee 
was not sufficiently apprised of these dissensions to reap 
advantage from them; but even if he had possessed the 
requisite information, one of his first acts — the destruc¬ 
tion of the Hindoo temples at Toka, a village upon the 
Godavery — would have prevented his being joined by 
any party. It was, nevertheless, celebrated by the Mahom- 
medan soldiery as a triumph, and Nizam Alee was pushing 
on towards Poona, when Eamchunder Jadow and most of 
the Mahrattas in the Mogul service, disgusted by the in- 
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suit offered to their religion, deserted to the Feishwa, 
and carried with them Mcer Mogul, the youngest sou of 
ISTizam-ool-Moolk. 

The Moguls, altliough they continued to advance, were 
opposed with increasing spirit; and after they were within 
fourteen miles of Poona, Nizam Alee was induced to listen 
to overtures, and relaxed in an original demand for the 
restoration of the whole territory conquered by Ballajee 
Itao. An accommodation took place, by which cessions 
to the amount of twenty-seven lakhs of rupees, of sinnual 
revenue from Aurungabad and Bcder, were relinquished 
by Eagonath Eao, as the price of peace. 

After the conclusion of the treaty in 1762, Nkam Alee 
returned towards Bcdcr, where he imprisoned Salabut 
Jung in the month of Jidy—though some English autho¬ 
rities have it just a year previous, viz., 18th July, 1761; but 
the Mahommedan account is the 14th of Zechije,A.H. 1175 

_and about fifteen months after secured his usurpation 

by the murder of a brother whose natural imbecility ivould 
have prevented his ever becoming a formidable rival, 
wiiilst unsupported by a foreign power. 
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NIZAM ALEE SEIZES THE GOVERNMENT.-ADVANCES UI’IIN I'OOKA AND AL- 

r-OWS THE PLITNDER OK THE CITV — IIYHEILADAI) CNSCCCESSKULI.Y UE- 
SIEOED BY THE MAHKATTAS. —»JANOJKE MIONSI-AY DiaiEin'.S NIZAM AI.EE 
AND KItLS HIS PRIME MIXI.STi;!!. — NIZAM ALI:e KNTEIiS INTO A CUM- 
PACT Wini THE PEISHWA AOAISST JANOJCE. — TBKATV WITH HirNKI.'Al, 

CAU.IAUD. — rURTHEIi TltEATY WITH Till: MADRAS OOVERNMENT. — 
DiFFICtT.Tr AHODT THE OXrST'OOli CltM AR, IIICATII. OF ITS .lAiJHEKUDAlr, 

AND FlNAt SISTTLEMF.NT OP Tll.’iT ClltCAU. — (lOVlAJNOIt-OKKERAt E.X- 
PIJllNS PAKT OF THE TUEATY OF 170S. — KJZ.AM ALEE’s .MJllTART FORCE 

JOINS THE BRITISH AT SEIUKUAPATAM, 17*.)0-MAnit-STrAS BF.S1ECB 

NIZAM ALEE IK TUB FORT OF KORDLAH ; AND THUS CONCLUDE A PAVOUR- 
ARLF. TREATY_EHOLlSn SUBSllDIAtn* FORCE DIS>flSSKJ> AND CIRCUM¬ 
STANCES ATfENDING ITS IfBCALL.—TREATY OF 170.S-FKENCIT COUPS 

DISMISSED.-THF.NIZAM'S AltMI’ .AGAIN ACCOMPANIES THE llltlTISH .AGAINST 

SEItlKGAPATAM, 1799.- NEW SUlWIlHART TBE.ATV OF j.SOO.- COMMIEIt- 

ClAL TREATY OF 1802 -DEATH OP NIZAM ALF.B. 

Iir little more tWti ten yciixs’ time, botli of the two cHiU>. 
sons of Nizam-ool-Moolk, who had held tlie rule of ——• 
Hyderabad, had come to an imtimely end, and die third 
son, Nizam Alee had now seized the govcvumeiit. Witkin 
those ton years die name of Nizam Alee had iH-eoine 
familiar in the Deccan for bravery in die iiDTray in which 
his nephew Moozuflir Jung was killed and lie liimsclf haxl 
got wounded, and as the iirincipal in tlic ixmspiracy tliat. 
resulted in the murder of M. Bit-ssy’s agent, Hyder Jung. 

He was known to be clover, daring, restless, and ambi¬ 
tious. He had conducted the affairs of the State wliile 
VOL, 1. 
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66 PLtniDER OP THE CITY OP POOJiTA. 

CHAP. Salabiit Jung was nominally sovereign; he was now ruler 
. ^ de jure as he had formerly been de facto. 

The first thought of Nizam Alec’s administration was 
to punish the Malirattas for their harassing raids in dif¬ 
ferent parts of his countiy, and failing to seize any of 
their detachments, he marched in T763 direct upon 
Poona, which he determined to plunder, while his foe, 
Kagonath Rao, for the sake of retaliation, proceeded 
straight towards Hyderabad. As soon as it was known 
at Poona that die Mogul anny was approaching, most of 
the people removed as much of their property as they 
could carry away, and fled to the hill forts or into the 
Concan. The Peishwa’s family and state papers were 
sent off towards Singiuh, but some of the properly be¬ 
longing to the fugitives was taken, and the village lx> 
low Singnrh set on fire. In this way it is said many 
manuscripts illustrative of Mahratta history were totally 
destroyed, 

Nizam Alec encamped at a short distance from the city 
of Poona, and allowed his anny U> plunder it; after which 
all houses not ransomed were torn down or burned. He 
next proceeded towards Pooruudhur, and from thence 
ravaged the country as far east as the Beema; but the 
violence of the rains was such as to induce him to adopt 
the resolution of cantoning Ids army until the opening of 
the season. Por this purpose he intended to have gone 
to Beder, but was persuaded by one of his Mahratta 
chieftains to alter the destination to Aurungabad. 

In the meantime, Eagonath llao hail returned to watch 
Nizam Aloe’s motions. The wail which surrounds the 
city of Hyderabad liad prevented Ilagonath from making 
any impression on the Mogul capiud, but ho exacted a 
contribution of one lakli and eighty thousand rupees 
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(18,000Z.) from the suburbs. Ho had opened a secret chap. 
uegotiation with the Mahratta chiefs iit tlie army of Nizam •——- 
Alec, and found Janojec Bhonsluy, the only one whose do- 
Ibctioii would occasion seriove? alarm, willing to listen to 
an accommodation. Janqjec’s ambitious hopes, formed 
on joining the Moguls, liad b<!cn damped from a suspicion 
of the duplicity of Nizam Alec’s dewan, lliija Pui tab Wmit, 

17[am the assuranct^, theretbre, of receiving ttuTitory 
yielding a revenue of tliii*fy-t\vo lakhs of nipecs, Ixiing a 
portion of that which was promised to Nizam Alec as die 
price of his assistance to Ihigonatli Ihio, Jantjec agreed 
to withdraw liis support. lie soon found the opportunity 
upon Nizam Alee crossing the Goduveiy, leavniig his 
hlinister on the other bank, when a coniliet ensued in 
wliich die Minister lost his life, and of which [Mirticuliirs 
arc given elsewhere. 

Nizam Alee at first endeavoured h) aid his dowan by a 
cannonade from the opposite side of the river, but widiout 
eflect He thus became a sjioetator of the desti-uction of 
liis troops without the possibility of succouring them, and 
wsus afterwards obliged to retire within the walls of Aii- 
rungabad, lest the Malirattas sliould be able to ford die 
river. This objcc'o they atxx)mp]ishcd in a few days and 
arrived at the city, which they again attacked widiout 
success, and a number of them were killed Immodiuk-ly 
afterwards Nizam yVleo visited llagonath Ibio, and with 
that apparent contrition which he could so well allect, 
laid all his errors to the faidt of his late dt;wan, and so 
worked on the weakness and good natiuxj of Hagoba that 
he not only forgave all that had happened, but, in consi¬ 
deration of the aid widi which he had been furnished in 
his distress, he wished to bestow upon Nizam Alee ‘•nch 
part of the cession of fifty-one lakhs, made by the treaty 
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at Pairgaoin, as icmaincd at Pis disposal after doclucting 
the assignment of thirty-two lakhs promised to Janojee. 
Eagoba’s ministers, however, dissuaded liim fi'om follow¬ 
ing his inclination to its fall extent, and lie was induced 
to confine the gift to tea laklis, so that nine, lakhs of the 
original cession was ,sav<Hl, and a new tj-eaty was concluded 
with Mzaiii Alee in October 1703. 

Whilst the Mahrattas had to maintain these struggles 
in the Deccan, a new ])Ower was rising on the ruins of the 
Hindoo dynasty of Mysore, under the celebrated adven¬ 
turer Hyder Alec Khau, which to the southward pro- 
ini.scd to confine the Ma.lu'attas to their native bomidaiy. 
Eazalut Jung, of whom mention has already been made, 
still hopeful of forming an independent kingdom in the 
Carnatic, took advantage of the Mahrattas’ difficulties to 
plan the conquest of their .southern districts, and with this 
view obtained the alliance of Hyder, whom he appointed 
Kuwab of tScra precisely in the same way as the Mahratta 
Raja Shao used to confer tmconqnered territories, “the 
idght to which could only bo inferred from the act of 
granting.”* Hazalut Jang and Ids new ally had reduced 
Ouscotta, Sera, and Bura-Llala.poor by the end of 1761, and 
Enzalut Jung soon after being apprehensive of an attack 
from his brother, Nizam Alee, returned to his capital at 
Adonee, but Hyder prosecuted his conquests. I mention 
this particular as incidental to my narrative, inasmuch as 
tiv'o yeans afterwards Nizam Alee made a successful cam- 
|.)aigu south of tlu; Krishna, and reducc'd las brother, 
I’azahit Jung, to submission and obedience. 

The T’eislivva finding it in liis policy to stand well witli 
Nizam Alee, and that, thelattei' would readily enter on an 
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oflbnsive alliance against liis quondiim and treacherous chap. 
ally, Janojoc Blionnlay, a secret et)iui)act wa.s ontcrcil into .—— 
about, the beginning of the year 1705, the ];arLjcuhirs of 
which, if ever coiwnittcd to writing, have not been disco¬ 
vered, but the objects of it became tolerably obvious from 
a variety of facts. The uuihxl annics of the Peishwa and 
Niaim Alee invaded Boi-ar, CA)m]>ollod Jauojee Bhoxislay 
to .sue for j>eac(j and to restore three-fourths of the dis¬ 
tricts (in money ccjiiivnlent to 2,400,209 ntpees 10 aimas 
and 1 ]>io) he had gained l>y his douljle trt.'!W.-]icry dur¬ 
ing the former war, — a politic in<Kler!iLion ivliich, tliongli 
it left Janojee soiuctliiug to lose, still made it appear that 
the Moguls rather thfui the Mulirattas were the gainciu 
Of the distriela wliich were tiuis restored on tlie 4 th 
February, 1760, nearly two-tliirds—or a tract of territory 
etpiivalcnt to fifteen lakhs of rupees of {uumal revenue — 
was given up to the Nizam (.m the IGlhof the same moutli, 
and stated iu the accounts of the r(K>na Clovcruinont as 
ceded “ for the firm crtublishincut ])eatx! and friend¬ 
ship.” It is more than prol)a\>lo the agreement pointed to 
conjoint opemtions in tlio (Avruatio.. 

S(jme time in 1705 Nizam jVJcc Khan invaded the 
Carnatic, at the huiul of a large force, laying w'aslo the 
country with unparalleled ferocity, but w'as obligc'd to fall 
buck nixm his tenitorics before a Britisli division, com¬ 
manded by Colonel GainpbelL At tlie same time an 
cx{)edition, mider General Cahiaiid, took ]';OSgcssion of 
the Northern Cimirs, l.o tlie sovereiguiy of w'hidi the 
British Government laid clabn, iu virtue of a firman wJiicli 
itliad obtained from the Emperor of Delhi. Tlie loss of 
such an important portion of his dominiou was not to be 
relinquished without a .struggle, and c\ c.vy exertion a|)- 
poars to have been muAlc by Hu* Nizam for its rlcfeuce and 
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a renewed attack on tke Carnatic. Alarmed at these pre¬ 
parations, the pre.sidency of Fort St. George deputed 
General Calliaud to Hyderabad with full power to ne¬ 
gotiate for peace. Oil the 12th ISiovcmber, 1766, a 
treaty was concluded by that officer, by which the East 
India Company agreed to pay the Kizam an annual 
tribute of five lakhs of riqiees for the Circars of Eajah- 
mmidry, Ellore or Talorc, and Mooshiph nugger; and for 
those of Chicacole and Murtezanugger two lakhs each, as 
soon as definitely ])laced in their hands. As the latter 
district, commonly (allied Ountoor, had lieen assigned by 
the hTizam as a personal jaglieer to his brother, Bazalut 
Jung, it was agreed tliat it sliould bo held by that prince 
during his lifetime, or as long as the Mzam was satisfied 
with his conduct. On ISazalut Jung’s interest expiring, 
the Ooiniiany wei'e to lie placed in possession of the dis¬ 
trict. A further stipulation of the treaty was that tlie 
two powers should mutually assist eadi other with troops 
when requii'ed to do so. 

Under this treaty, a British force of two battalions of 
infiintry and sis pieces of cannon joined the army of 
Nizam Alee, and were employed by him to reduce the 
fort of Bangalore, and to colloc.fc tribuxe from the refrac¬ 
tory Poleegars of the Carnatic. Tliis corps was soon after 
obliged to be withdiawn fir tlie defence of its own terri¬ 
tories, as the Nizam hud in the interim icccded from his 
connection with the Briti.sh ; and, in conjunction with 
Ilydor Naik (as ho was then called, and Ilyder Alec not 
long after), had in August 17G7 commenced hostilities 
against his late allies, llie sabse«pient successes of the 
East India Company’s troops soon reduced the Nizam to 
the necessity of separating I'rom Ilyder and sueing for 
peace. On the 2ord Eebniaiy, 17(58, a treaty avus c;on- 
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eluded at Madras, by whicb the Nizam, after revoking all 
sunnuds and distinelions which Ltal ever been conferred 
by Hyder, either by liiinsclf or any of Lis liunily, bom id 
hims<^ to aid the Company to gain posHCssion of the Car¬ 
natic Bulla Ghaut, on coiuLtioii of tlioLr paying him aii 
annual tribute of seven lakhs of rupees. The Northern 
Circars were by an artido of tliis trealy confirmed to the 
East India Company, who, on their part, were to pay 
to the Nizam the sum of two lakhs of rupees per an- 
nutn for a period of six years, (‘.ommendng from the Ist 
Jantiary, 1708. On die cession of the Circar of Guutoor 
this sum was to be increased to tour lakhs per annum. If 
on the expiration of the ])eriod above fixed the East India 
Company had not been molested in the possession of those 
districts, they agreed to pay for the whole an annual 
pesheush of seven laklis of rupc^. 

For several years subsequent to the conclusion of diis 
treaty no events of iniportivuce occurred at Ilydorabad, 
nor do any changes of uioraent appear U) have taken 
place in the political relations of the British w'itii tliat 
court. In 1774 the Government of Fmt St. Gcoige 
asairtaincd that Bazalut Jung was collecting a b«)dy’ of 
Frencli trooiis in the Giuitoor district, imd reported the 
circumstance to tho Supreme Govemneiit. Li repfy, tliey 
were directed to call upon that prince foj- tlic immediate 
dismissal of those tJ\)()])s, and in the event of tliis demand 
not being complied with, tlioy Avere anthorisod to march 
a body of troops to the frontier, and to threaten tliat 
“ they would take possession of his country and negotiate 
with the Nizam, even by an entire lemmciatiou of its 
revenues, for its cession to the East India Company.” On 
the ixjceipt of these iustructioiis, application Avas niude to 
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the Nizam for lus assistance to compel his brother either 
first to dismiss the French from his service, and to trust to 
the English the defence of Guntoor, which was their own 
projjcrty; or, secondly, to let that Oircar to them on a rent 
to bo detenninod by amicsiblo arbitration. The Nizam, 
in neply, stated that us it wa,s liis determination to abide 
str ictly by the Treaty of 1708, he had deputed a person 
of distinction to lus brother to induce him to dismiss the 
French his service. No atttaation, however, seems 
to have been paid by Bazalut Jung either to the advice of 
the Nizam or the threats of the English, as the Frciudi 
tnrops were retained in liis st;rvice till the beginning of 
1779, when, alarmed at the hostile designs of Hyder, and 
anxious to secure the assistance of the English in the 
event of his being attftched by diat chirsf, he agreed to 
rent the district of Gunhror to the British, who were to 
maintain a force adequate to its defence. 

Ou the conclusion of this agreement with Bazalut Jung, 
the presidency of Fort St George de])uted Mr. HoUond 
as their agent to Hydcmbad, which lie rcacjhed in April 
1779. On liis coinmunicaling to the Nizam tire nature of 
the engagement which his Government had entertd into 
with Bazalut Jung, his Highness replied that, in treating 
willi his brother, who was liis subject, the English hail 
violated the Treaty of 1708 ; that, if it were their wish to 
abide by that treaty, they should withchaw their trooiw 
from the district, but that if this request were not com¬ 
plied with, he would be under tiie necessity of exi)elling 
them by force. The imtation of the Nizam was still 
further iucroased by a proposition mjwlc, Ihrottgh the 
Besident, ftir the remisbiou of the pesheush payable by 
the Conipauy for the Northern Cirem-s; this proposal, he 
observed, convinced him that tlie Company meant no 
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longer to abide by the terms of the treaty,—for wrhich chap. 
reason he must prcpai-o for war. 

The proceedings of the Madras GoveniTuoht, in nogo- 
tinting direct with Eaxalut Jung without the interposition 
of Ms immediate sovereign, and in withliohVmg the prsy- 
ment txs well as proposing the abolition of the pcshcusli, 

W'ere severely coiidetune<l by the Supreme.' Government. 

To remove any misuudei-standing whicli these transac¬ 
tions iniglit have given rise to in the mind of the Nizam, 
a letter was addressed to tliat priiutc by the Supreme 
Government, assuring him of their paxtific intentums, and 
rtigretting that the unautlmriscd crmdiict of the Madi-as Go- 
veminent should have given his Highness caiLso to doubt 
thesinctirity of their frietnIshi|• towtiids 1 1 ini. An onler was 
at tliti same time dospatcliod to Mjidras directing the im¬ 
mediate restitution of the Ciresins, which n])pears to liavc 
been carried into eflect about t he end of llie year 1780. Tu 
November 1782 Bazsilut .liuig died, and tlie Circar wliich 
on that event ought t<.» have lajised to the Ksist India (Vnn- 
jwiriy was taken possossissii of by the Nizsnn’s ollicers, but 
was eventually deliveretl to the Gonij>.iuy in 1788. In 
the settlement, however, of the an'eai's of peshaisli due 
by the Compsiny, uud tiie auiouut dsiiuiesl by tJicau on 
account of the revenues collected by tlic Nizam’s oflicers 
from the Circs'.r of GiuUoor sul)se<[ucnt to the dessth of 
Bazalut Jimg, no an'siivroment conl'.l be eflected sit. Hy¬ 
derabad, and the suliject of dispiito wsis, by miitisssl con¬ 
sent, referred to the ihTision <>f the Govevnor-Gouersd. 

On this occasion Meer Abditol Csssshn, sul).'e<piently better 
known by Ms title of Meer ALuni, was sent on the |»sirl of 
tlio Nizam to Calcutta. After a few cimferenccs willi the 
Governor-Genejtil, the bsdanec jiayable by tJie East Inditi 
Coiupsuiy, deducting the revenue collected from the t 'licai- 
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CH^. of Guntoor subsoquojit to tlio doafcli of Bazalut Jung, was 
•—finally fixed at 910,GGo rupees, 11 aunas. 

Nizmn Iiidepeiideut of bringing to an aniiaible issue tlie 
pccuuiary disputes wliicli had been so long ponding 
between the two states, Moor Alluni obtained from the 
Governor-General an cngagwncut explanatory of ixirt ot 
the Treatv of 17G8. In this dociunont, which was con- 
veyed to the I^izam in the fonn of a letter, the Goveriior- 
Genoral, after stating tlie orders of his superiors wMch 
prevented him from hnining any new alliances with the 
native powers, prot'.eeds to cx]>hiin tin*, sixth aiticle ot 
the treaty, -which he states shall in future be agreed to 
moan “ that the foive stipulated ft)r in this article shall 
be furnished whenever the Kizjim .shall apply for it, 
pimnded it is not employed agtiinvSt certain powers in 
iUliauce W'itli the (East India) Cojn]>a!)y,” &e., &c. By 
this engagement the right Judd by the Company of with- 
luuding or withdrawing the snlwidiaiy foir.c was abro¬ 
gated, and the rigid of the Nizam to k(*cp and employ 
tliat force in any way he pleased, so long ns it was not 
employed against certain states specified in tlie treaty, 
was full}' iccogiiised and twtublished. 

(hi the a»ncliisiou of the tripartiU. treaty, in 1790, a 
.subsidiaiy force of two batlulious of iufantiy witli three 
guns took the field, in cornixiny with n strong dotaehment 
of the Nizam’s anny. Li OePtber 1791, the Nizsim’s 
second son, ISecuiider Jah, accoinpaaiied by the Ihimt 
Minister, Azeem-ool-Oomrah, were despatched with a 
large reinforcement from llydeiubad to the siege ol 
Seringapatam, where if its seri'icos were of little use in 
a military pomt of view, the an-augeinenls made b} 
AzeoTn-ool-Oomnih with tlie Binyaras for the supply <il 
lintigo diu’ing his advance, coutiibuted esscJitially to facili- 
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tate the operations of the British army. On the termina¬ 
tion of the war, one third of the territories ceded by 
Tippoo Sooltan to the allies, yielding an annual revenue 
of 1,316,000 pagodas, was made over to the Mzam as his 
share of the conquest. 

In the beginning of 1795, the Mzam proceeded to 
Beder, and from thence to Kurdlah, in the vicinity of 
which he encountered the Mahratta troops under Dow- 
lut Eao Scindia. The contest which ensued was of short 
duration, as a sudden panic appears to have seized the 
Mogul army, which retreated in great confusion to the 
fort of Kurdlah, in which the Nizam took refuge with his 
family. 

The Mahrattas immediately invested the place, and 
after a strict blockade of some weeks, compelled their 
opponent to sue for mercy, and to conclude a treaty, 
the terms of which they themselves dictated. By this 
deed the Nizam agreed to relinqui.sh to the Mahrattas 
territory, including tlie fort of Dowlutabad, yielding 
thirty-five lakhs of rupees per annum, to pay three crores 
of rupees, and to give as a hostage, for the fulfilment of 
his promises, his Prime Minister, Azeem-ool-Oomrah. The 
Mahrattas then recurned to their own provinces, and 
allowed the Nizam to return to his capital. 

Wlien proceeding on this unfortunate expedition, the 
Nizam had earnestly requested the Eesident tliat the 
two battalions then forming the Hyderabad subsidiary 
force should be allowed to accompany him to the field. 
As this request could not be complied with, the services 
of the force were restricted during the war to the main¬ 
tenance of tranquilhty in the capital. On his return to 
Hyderabad, the Nizam intimated to the Eesident that as 
he found lie was restricted from employing the British 
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troops jjgainst tlie only enemies lie had to fear, it was 
liis wish that it should he withdrawn, and thus relieve 
the State from the heavy juid mineccssaiy expcuce in¬ 
curred for its support. 

To supjily its place, and to form a body of troops 
which might enable him, with some probability of 
success, to risk another conflict with the Malirathis, he 
liuucd his views towards oi^aiiising a i-cgular army from 
the battaUons wliicli still existed in his service, under 
the command of French oflicers. Fresh levies were 
ordered to be made, distiicts were assigned for their pay 
and c<iuipineut, and twery moans taken to give strength 
and ellicicncy a <3orj)s whoso leaders openly avowed 
the utmost hostility towards the Enghsh nation. 

Tliesc measures, together witli the despatch of a large 
portion of the newly raised French corps towards tlie 
frontier of the English territories, appear-s to have excited 
doubts hr the rniud of the Governor-General as to the 
\dtimatc intentions of the Nizam. Tlie Resident was 
accordiugly directed to adl upon the Durbar to withdraw 
tlic corps under M. Raymond fi'om the threatening posi¬ 
tion whidi it occupied, and, in the event of this demand 
not being complied with, to intimate that it was tho 
inteiifciou of the Govcrnor-Gcucval also to advance a 
body of troops to the English fr-outier. 

Afliitrs were in this staU; wlieu the Nizam’s eldest son, 
Alee Jah, quitted the capital, and placed himself in open 
rebellion against his father’s authority. Alarmed for his 
personal safety, the Nizam ermiestly solicited the imme¬ 
diate rectdl of the subsidiary force, and in compliance 
witli the wishes of the Governor General, direided the 
pTOinpt withdrawal of M. Rrtyniond’s corps from die 
tidvauccd posiliuii it occupied in the district of Kmmuuu. 
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The subsidiary force was iu consequence directed to chap. 
retrace its steps with all expedition to Hyderabad, which .—;— 
it reached in August 1795, too late to take any active 
part in quelling the rebellion of Alee Jah, wliich had 
already been put down by the exertions of M. Kaymond. 

The return of Azeem-ool-Oomrah to Hyderabad in 
1797 restored to the British the influence which, during 
his absence at Poona, they had lost at that court. It had 
long been the earnest wish of this Minister to prevail on 
the English Government to enter into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Nizam, which, by interposing 
that government as a shield over the State of Hyderabad, 
might protect it from the encroachments of the Mah- 
rattas, with whom, experience had shown, they were, when 
unsupported, unable to compete. Overtures to this effect 
had been made by the Minister, both before and after the 
convention of Kurdlah; but as a compliance with Ihem, as 
already remarked, was supposed to interfere with the 
engagements existing with the Mahrattas, they had in 
consequence been rejected. The reasons which actuated 
his predecessor in declining these proposals of Azeem-ool- 
Oomrah on this subject do not appear to have had equal 
weight with the Marquis of Wellesley, as shortly after 
the arrival of that nobleman in India, the Eesident was 
directed to open a negotiation for a new treaty with the 
Nizam on the basis of the protection of the British 
Government being afforded to that prince, provided he in 
return dismissed the Prench officers from his seiidce, and 
consented to receive an increase to the subsidiary forco. 

The Govemor-Gcnerd’s overtures were eagerly accepted, 
and a treaty concluded on the 1st September, 1798, by 
which it was stipulated that the subsidiary force should 
be made jermanent and increased to six battalions of 
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CJIAP, infantry with a proportion of artillery, on an annual 
• charge to the Nizam of rupees 24,17,000. The French 
corps in the service of the Nizam were immediately to be 
disbanded, fmd their officers made over to the English, 
not as prisoners of war, but to be restored to their own 
conntry without waiting for exchange or cartel. The 
Jhigli.s]t CTOvernmeiit, on its part, undertook to arbitrate in 
the (iisjmtes then pending between tiie Nizam and the 
Mahrattas; in the event of the lather declining such 
arbitration, it bound itself to protect the Nizam from any 
unjust or uiireasonalih' demands which might be brought 
forward against him. However gratified Azeom-ool- 
Oomi'iih might Lave felt in gaining by tliis treaty the 
object he l]ad so long and so eagerly sought for, still, 
when called on to clTeet the dismissal of the French, he 
appears to have, been alarmed at the magnitude of tiio 
undertaking. He evaded, as long as possible, a com- 
pliauco with the dtmiand, and tried by every artifice and 
evasion in Ins powmr to avoid a coalition with a body 
alike formidable from its nnmerical strength and the 
influence wliich its suppoitens exercised over the weak 
and vacillating mind of the Nizam. Oii tlic 9th of 
October the four battalions, which wfre to be added to 
t!u; sub.sidiary force, arrived in the vicinity of Hydera¬ 
bad, and a formal demand was made by the Ecsident for 
the execution of that pai’t of the treaty which referred 
to vlie dismissal of die Fh’ench. For several days after 
tire receipt of this requisition, no steps were taken liy the 
Nizam to fulfil Ids promise, intrigiuis were set on foot in 
favour of the French, and everything indicated the 
intention of the Nizam to swerve from his engagements. 
In this emergency a communication was addressed to him 
by the Eesident, informing him tliat if he hrsitated any 
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longer in executing the wisbcs of the British Oovermnent, chap. 
lie, the Resident, woiJd take upon lumnelf to order an — 
atfeick to be make upon the Fj-enc-h lines by the suit- 
Riduiry force. This spiritetl remoiistratK*.e, aox’oinpanied 
as it was by a movement on the part of the British 
troops, had. the desired cfTect of bringing the Nizam to a 
seirsc of die pexsition in whieli he was jilared An order 
was immediately issued, ilismiasing the Friaich oflicers 
from the service and roleasing Liie tj-oops from tlicir 
control. The mutiny wlxieh broke out in the Frcin li 
lines, on die promulgation of this order, ad'orded a, good 
opportunity of disarming and disorganising the wliolo 
body at once, whicli would otborwise have Iiccn a work 
of time and some difficulty. Two detachments uinlur 
Colonel Eoberta and Ilyiulrucn wore moved into iiosi- 
tions in front and rear of the IViaich cantonments, and 
so alarmed the mutineers that they iramediately released 
their officers whom they Inxd |)laced in conliiuiincnt, and 
on the terras of .suiTeiulcr being cxplaiiasd to them, 
moved out in n body leiiviiig llieir eanimn and ai-ms 
behind in tluiir lines, which weixi taken possession of 
by the British troops. This mutter is ciixumstantially 
detailed in another chapter. 

In 1799, when tlio war broke out with Tip]X )0 Sooltan 
of Mysore, the alliance with the Nizam proved of great 
advantage to the British Gincrmncnt in a military point 
of view; as tlie w'holc British dela<;hm<.'nt serving at 
Hyderabad, amounting to 0500 men, were placed at the 
disposal of the Qoverni>r-Gener<il, ami being joined witii 
an equal number of the Nizam’s infantiy, together witli a 
lange body of iiTegular horse, fonueil a junction with 
General Hanis’s army at Ncllore, and subse«{nently 
assisted in the siege and cajitiu'o of Seringaputam. 
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On tlie death of Tippoo, a partition treaty was con¬ 
cluded between the English, the Xizam and tlie llaja of 
Mysore, by which tin; districts of Ghootee, Goorun 
Koouda, &c., were made over to tlie INlzam, and to these, 
at a subsequent period, were added two-thirds of that 
portion of the territories of the late Sultan which had 
been offered to, but rejected by, the Peishwa. 

In the course of the following year, Lord Wellesley 
was induced to negotiate with the Kizam a new sub¬ 
sidiary treaty, bearing date the I2th October, 1800 ; 
the considerations which led him to adojit this step are 
described by a late historian in the following words: — 

“The jealous and almost hostile spirit with which the 
Mahi'attas regarded our operations against Tippoo, and 
the coiiflictuS with wliich tlic sonlhern part of the 
T’oiiiiisula was threatened from the weak and distracted 
condition of the Pcishwa’s government, pointed out the 
urgent necessity of adding by every practicable means to 
the efficiency of the alliance with the Nizam, as that 
became the chief means of preserving the British pos¬ 
sessions and those of its allies in a state of peace and 
tranquillity. 

" For the attaiimicnt of this object it was necessary to 
add to the strength of the subsidiary force with the 
Nizam, and to adopt ineiisnre.s for securing the English 
Government against tliosc risks to which it was probable 
this connection would be early e.vposed from the weak 
and fluctuating councils of that prince. 

‘‘ To effect this iinporhmt point, nothing seemed so 
desirable as to commute the monthly pecuniary payment 
of subsidy for a cession of territory. The advantages of 
such an arrangement were manifold and obvious. Bv 
its adoption an end would be put to that recurrence of 
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irritation, whicli must always be expected to attend 
pecuniary payments from sordid or extravagant courts. 
The resources upon which the support of a large Enghsh 
force must depend would be placed in the hands of the 
British Government, instead of being in those of another 
state, whose imprudence, distress, or treachery, might, at 
any critical moment, endanger the general safety ; and no 
future Prince of the Deccan was likely to desire the 
dissolution of the connection, when, by a cession of 
territory, he had paid in perpetuity and by advance for 
the service of the troops by which his dominions were 
protected. 

“ By this treaty the British Government engaged to 
permit no power nor state whatever to commit with 
impunity any act of unprovoked aggression or hostihty 
upon the territories of the Mzam; and to enable the 
(East India) Company to fulfil this engagement in an effi¬ 
cient manner, two battalions of native soldiers and a regi¬ 
ment of native cavalry were permanently added to the 
subsidiary force to be maintained by the State of Hyder¬ 
abad. To secure the constant and regular payment of 
this augmented force, the Nizam ceded in perpetuity to 
the Company all the territories which he had acquired 
by the Treaty of Seringapatam in 1792 and the Treaty of 
Mysore in 1799. With a view of preserving a well- 
defined boundary, some changes were made in this 
cession ; the Nizam retaining Eoopal Goojundarghur, &c., 
and giving Adonee, &c., in their lieu; being countries 
situated to the south of the river Toombuddra, which, 
by this settlement, formed the boundary between the two 
states. 

“ In the event of war taking place between the contract¬ 
ing parties and a third state, the Nizam agreed that the 
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CHAP, whole of the subsidiary force, except two battalions 

_ which were to be kept near liis person, should be em- 

iMam ployed against the enemy; and that the force should, 
in such event, be immediately joiised by 0000 infantry 
and 9000 horse of ]]is owm troops. 

“ Tlie JSdzain also agreed to enter into no negotiation 
witli other states without informing and consulting the 
Ilritish Government; and thc^ latter agreed that it would 
in no instance interfere with the Nizam’s children, rela¬ 
tions, or subjects, with respect to whom it would fdways 
consider him absolute. 

“ The Nizam engaged not to commit hostilities against 
any other state; and in the event of differences arising 
between him and another power, it was stipulated that in 
the event of cither the Peishwa, liaghojee Phousclah, or 
Dowlut Eao Scindi!i., desiring to be a ])arty in this treaty, 
tliey should be admitted to all its advantages.” 

The attention of tlie Governor-General was about this 
time drawn to the necessity of adjusting on a proper basis 
the commercial relations between the two states which 
had hitherto been left nndefliKsl. A tnjaty was accord¬ 
ingly concluded in 1802 with a view to improve and 
secure the commerce carried on between the dominions 
of the Nizam and tho.se of the Bi-itish. By its aiticles the 
growth, produci^, oi- manufacture of one state were allowed 
to be imported into the territoiies of the other on the 
payment of a duty of five per cent, on the prime cost. 
The duties on British imports, it was agreed, were to be 
levied at the capital, and they rvere henceforward declared 
exempt from all Eudharec duties levied by the zumoen- 
dars through whose districts tliey might have to pass. 

On the 7th August, 1803, Nizam Alec died at Hyder¬ 
abad at the adv’^anced age of seventy, during forty of 
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wliicli he had held the ffoveriiment of tlte Deccan. lie chap. 
had married Zeib-oomNissa Begum, generally called tlie ;— 

Burhanpoor Begum, daughter of Kliajun Koolcc Klian, 
a resident of Burhanpoor, of noble <‘xtractio]i, and an 
imperial Munsubdar. She did not hear any children. 

Hizam Alee, hoAVCver, had by other ladies of his seraglio 
eight sons and tliirtecn daugJiters, who lived to grow up, 
and several others who died iit an (sirly ago. 

Nizam Alee made six separate treaties with the East 
India Company;— 

1. Treaty settled by Genc'i’al Oallinud at Hyderabad 
on the 12th November, ITOO, i)y which the Nizam 
ceded the Northern Cii'cais to the C‘om|)any, and 
they mutually ('ugaged to assist each otliei' witli 
troops, 

2. Treaty of Peace settleil by lir>kun' 0 (rd-Dowlah at 
Madras oil the 23rd Eehruaty, 1768, conlirjning tlie 
stipulations of the Treaty of 1766, and providing 
that the Company should su|)ply the Nizam with two 
battalions of se})oys whenever he should retpiire 
them. 

3. Treaty of Paungal, settled by Caphiiu Kennaway on 
the 4tii July, 1700, ];)r(>parat<ny to Lord Cornwallis’s 
war with Tippoo Sooltau. 

4. Treaty of Hyderabad, sctlhal by Captain J. A. 
Kirkpatrick on the 1st S<'ptcinbor, 1708, prepara¬ 
tory to Lord Mornington’s war with Tijij)oo, provid¬ 
ing for the disbanding of the l'’i'eiKh ti'oojjs in tlie 
service of the Nizam, increa-sing tlie force subsidised 
by him from the Britisli Oovernmciit, aiul making it 
permanent. 

5. Treaty of General Oil’ensive and Defensive Alliance, 
settled by Captain J. A. Kirkpatrick at Hyderabad, 
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on the 12t]i October, 1800, by wliich the sub- 
sidiarj-- force was further increased and territory 
ceded by the Nizam to the British Government in 
commutation of the money subsidy. 

6. Treaty of Commerce, settled by Majtir J. A. Kirk¬ 
patrick, at Hyderabad, on the 12th April, 1802. 

Nizam Alee was also a party to the Treaty of Seringa- 
patam, concluded by Lord Goriiwallis on the 18th March, 
1792 ; and to the partition Treaty of Mysore, concluded 
on the 22nd June, 1799, afte-r the firll of Se.ringapatam. 

So passed an eastern monarch, evincing great promise 
in early years for usefulness from Ids energetic character, 
but who, with increasing years, relapsed into that apa¬ 
thetic life which seems pecidiar to an Oriental climate, 
"His career would have been one of uninterrupted success 
but for the disaster at Kurdlah ; and that no other great 
calamity overt<.)ok him must be attributed to his alliance 
with the British Government. He was the first of his 
family who sought tlic English; and that he did not make 
more out of his connection was—whatever may be as¬ 
serted to the contrary—in consequence of his unbounded 
faith in his ally. He is said to have eircelled in duplicity, 
and that he should more tliau once have been caught 
breaking faith with the Mahrattas is not so surprising as 
the assertion of his minister, llokun-ood-Dowlah, that his 
master had been thrice duped by the Mahrattas. 
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BECUNDEIi JAir.-NASEKR-OOTi-liOWI-ATT.-UrZOOE-OOD-DOWLAlI, THK 

KJilGNING K1ZA.M, AM) HIS UtSOUHCiiS. 

Secunder Jah, the sceoiid and surviving son of Nizam 
Alec, succeeded to the musnnd very ])ciicciihly ; though, 
so far back as 1798, the Govcriior-Geueral had made this 
undisturbed possession of the throne subject of special 
consideration for tht; British Ilesidmit at his fathc^r’s 
court. Socuiidcr Jali has l)e<ni called illcgll imatc, but the 
cxi)ression is wrongly a.])plicd in respect of the Asopheca 
family; for the reigning pj-ince, wliile ho has unre¬ 
stricted cornincrce with any female on the yn-emises of his 
yralace, the moment she becomes pregnant he nndergocs 
■with her the legal obligation of ulkkah, which gives 
legitimacy to the issun This, I may mention, is a 
common custom in all Mahominedan bonntries ; and the 
intervention of the Cazee is not (‘ven required; two 
witnesses, also to be IVLilionimcdnns, being sullicicnt to 
verify and mahe valid tin* vdl-knk 

Secundcr Jah was born on the 19tb October, 1771, and 
■was originally named Akbur Alec. Outing his father’s 
lifetime he was called Beciinder Jah, sis well as Ttilad 
Jnng ; but he preferred the former name upon assuming 
sovereignty. The assent of the Emperor of Delhi was 
ceremoniously obtained to his accession; and this was 
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granted along the confmnation of all liis father’s 

titles. 

Por the first time, too, in the history of this govern¬ 
ment, an Instrument from the Governor-General of British 
India was presented to Seeunder Jah upon his accession, 
confirming all engagements and treaties of the British 
Government with his father, the late Nizam, and declaring 
tluit “ the said engagements and treaties shall be duly 
observed until the end of time.” Becunder Jah recipro¬ 
cated the compliment witJiin a week’s time, by a like 
written engagement, as will bo secai upon reference to 
tlie scries of treaties in the Appendix; only that he 
prefaced the declaratory assurance with the profound 
sentiment, “ By the hlessmg of God.” 

Some months previous to tlie deatli of Nizarn Alee, the 
subsidiary force liad loft Tlyde.rabatl, and had taken up a 
position on the frontier of the Pcishwa’s dominions, where 
the state of affairs indicated tlio a)rj)roach of hostilities 
with the principal Mahratta chiefs wdro were opposed to 
British influence at the Peishwa’s court. The foi'ce was 
here, after many vexatious delays, joined by the contin¬ 
gent of 6000 infantiy and 9000 cavalry, whicli the Nizam 
had bound himself by treaty to furilisb. During the 
ensuing campaign the co-operation of those ill-disciplined 
and w'orse paid troops scgiiih to have been productive of 
little or no advantage, while tlic operations of the war 
were greatly retarded by the negligent and, in some 
instances, hostile proceedings of the local authorities of 
the Nizam’s government. The treacherous conduct of the 
Mlleedars of Dowlutabad and Daroor, in particular, in 
refusing an asylum to tlie wounded after the battle of 
Assaye, and in firing upon a detachment of British troops, 
fonned the subject of repeated though unavailiDg remon- 
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strances from the Ecsideiit to The Nizam. The general chap. 

bearing, indeed, of this prince at tliis juncture appears to ._ 

have been so extraordinaiy as to liavc excited the sus- 
picion of the Biatisii Govi'riunent as to his ultimate 
desiyns. A spirited remonstrance was in consequence 
addressed to him Iiy the Governor-General, pointing out 
the consequences of his adhri'ing to tlic equivocal line of 
conduct he was then ])nrsiiing, and c.-dliug on Iiim to sign 
an additional article to tlic il I'C'aly ol 181)0, by which tlu' 
contracting powers agTeinl to at-iinit, w Jienevcr called ujxni 
to do so, the troops of either parly into their respective li>r- 
tresses. Tliis was done uudm- tlule. (lie 9tli January, 1840. 

Soon after, The Nizam’s dominions received a very con¬ 
siderable augmentation; for a )iarlition treaty having 
been concluded with Dowlut Eao Scindia and the Nagjiore 
Raja, the latter ceded to tlie Nizam all the country of 
which he collected the revenue in eoiijnnctloii with the 
Nizam, and fixed tlic Nagpore froiilier toivaids the ivest 
at the Wurda river, from wlieio it issiu's out ol the Iii- 
jardy hills to its junction Avitli the Godavery. The liilis 
on which Nurnullah and Gawulghur stand, ^\itll a district 
coutignous, to the amount of four lakhs of rujiGcs reve¬ 
nue, wore to remain with the Nagpore Ivaja; but e\eiy 
other tract south of the. Injardy Iiiils and ivest of the 
Wurda to be transferred to tlic Nizam. Trom Scindia lie 
received all the territories that chief po.sscsscd prior to 
1803, situated to tlie south «>f tlic A.iuiita hills, inclueliiig 
the fort and fertile district of Jalmqioor, tlie town of 
Gundapoor, and all the other districts between that range 
of hills and the Godavery. I'licso were, In fact, linst 
ceded by Scindia to the Britisli Governmoiit, but imme¬ 
diately afterwards transferred in perpetuity to the Nizam. 

In consequence ol these arrangements, the Hyderabad 

a 4 
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sovereignty received a gi'cat increase of territory, and 
obtained a compact and well-defined boundary. 

In this year of 1804, too, occurred the death of Azeem- 
ool-Oomrah, the Prime Minister, wdien the Nizam was 
strongly uj'ged by the Resident to nominate Meer AUum 
to the vacant appointment. Tln^ Meer had long been 
known to be favonrably affected towards the Rritish ; and 
as The Nizam's disposition was sullen and discontented, and 
too fickle to be iclicd on, it was lightly judged that any 
advantage to be derived by the British from an alliance 
with the Hyderabad State depended on placing its re¬ 
sources under the control of a minister vvlio should orve 
his elevation exclusively to their iniluence. To the Resi¬ 
dent’s proposal the Nizam jneldod a reluctant consent, and 
Meer Allum was accordingly appointed to the office of 
Hewan, though without possc.ssing the unlimited power 
enjoyed by his ]iredccessor. He sulisequcntly appears to 
Inive gained tlie confidence of the Nizam for activity, 
and, by administering to his master’s avarice, secured 
his assistance and support in ciirrying into effect those 
extensive measures of reform which it was found neces¬ 
sary to introduce into every department of tlie State. 

Towards the close of the following year, Raja Mohi- 
put Ram, then Governor of Bcrar, returned to Hydera¬ 
bad, and early succeeded in e.stablishing an influence 
with the Nizam, who is said to have always entertained 
towards this individual a gratefid recollection of the pe¬ 
cuniary assistance and other acts of kindness received from 
him previously to that jnince’s accession to the throne. 
Always distnistfiil of the close connection whicli existed 
betw'een Meer Alium and the Resident, the weak and 
timid mind of the Nizam ■was easily wnuTced upon by the 
creatures about him to lend his sanction to the intrigues 
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set on foot to effect the expulsion of the Minister and Eaja chap 
Mohiput Eain’s elevation to the office. At this crisis, the ■—A- 
prompt and decided interference of the Ecsident alone 
saved Meer Allum from ruin. The Mzam was reluctantly 
induced to receive him once more into favour, and to pro¬ 
mise to refrain hereafter from holding any intercourse with 
Mohiput Earn, who was directed to return to his charge in 
Berar. These promises were, however, insincere, as it was 
early discovered that Eaja Mohiput Earn still continued, 
through the agency of Ismail-ee-yar Jung and other profli¬ 
gate companions of the Nizam, to maintain his influence 
at court, and, if not with the avowed consent of his mas¬ 
ter, at least ivith his tacit connivance, to be engaged in 
maturing, in concert with Scindia and Holkar, a plan to 
secure his return to power by the destruction of the 
Minister and the subversion of the British alliance. 

No direct evidence was ever adduced in proof of the 
Nizam’s having authorised negotiations to be opened by 
Eaja Mohiput Earn with these Mahratta chiefs, who then 
stood in the light of enemies to the British Government, but 
the whole tenor of his conduct durhig these transactions 
warrants the belief that, to free himself of the thraldom 
in which he considered himself held, he would gladly 
have availed himself of any assistance which Mohiput 
Earn could have brought to his aid. 

The state of affairs at Hyderabad proved a source of 
considerable embarrassment to the Governor-General, as 
he felt that Government were placed in a very extra¬ 
ordinary and delicate position by the obligations of the 
defensive and subsidiary treaty with a prince whose pro¬ 
fligate advisers had led him to manifest a disposition so 
decidedly hostile to the affiance. In this predicament, 
two alternatives were open for adoption: either to aban- 
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CHAP, tlon the alliance altogether, or by direct and authoritative 
. . interference to replace it on its proper basis. The adop- 

Spounder tion of the first must, in justice, have been followed by a 
^ renunciation cif the territories acquired by the East India 

Company under the Treaty of 1800, and would in all 
probability have endangered the political ascendancy of 
tlie Biitish over other powci'S in India. It was therefore 
abandoned; the Governor-General ha\dng, on due deli¬ 
beration, determined to enforce with the full right and 
influence of Government a settlement of the affairs of 
Hyderabad favourable to tin; interests of the Company. 

Instructions were accordingly conveyed to the E,esidGnt 
to insist on the immediate dismissal of Eaja Moliiput Earn 
and Ismail-ec-yar Jung from his Highness’s councils ; and 
in carrying this order into cfl'ect, to exercise the utmost 
circumspection to prevent the ^Minister, Meer Allum, being 
exposed to any personal dangei’. 

To secure the latter object, Mccr Allum, on the pre¬ 
tence of paying a visit of condolence to the Eesident, left 
the city and took up his quarters in tiie Rung-Makal —a 
garden-house within the Eesideney compound, where lie 
lemained protected by a guard ol’ the subsidiary force till 
the negotiations with the Mzam liad been brought to a 
close, and Moliiput Earn and Ills followers dismissed from 
hit! Highness’s service. Meer Allum then returned to the 
city and resumed the functioa.s of his office, but, con¬ 
scious of the strong feeling of dislike which his successful 
struggle witli the Nizam hail created in the mind of his 
sovereign and the principal chiefs at his court, ke consi¬ 
dered it essential for its safety that a detachment of the 
subsidiary force should be stationed at his palace. To 
crown the Minister’s triiunph, the Nizam paid the first 
visit of ceremony to hia Minister on his return to the 
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city, and as a mark of favour bestowed on his followers 
the several offices vacant by the dismissal of Molii])ut — 

Spf-undRi; 

Kam. .Tut. 

Among other arrangements the government of Jlcrar 
was conferred on Govind Thiksli, a brother of Raja Chim- 
doo Lad, who theiT liekl the .situation of Mecr A Ihim s peish- 
car, and a body of I5ritL«li troops vvctt' detached to place liiin 
in po.sscssion of his 3n.nv government. On ihc approach 
of the force, Mohipnt 11am itn)\'cd(.>!f willi Jiis iollowers to 
Sliorapore, and very slioi’lly alha'wards |).hicc;d himself 
ostensibly in rebellion, thougli it was eviiTently belic'.ved at 
the time that in so doing he; was ac.tiug iiiulcr tlie secret 
instructions of his sovcrc:ign. A body of llic hlizom’s 
troops, sent to oppose him, wen; defeated with coiisiiler- 
able loss, and it was eventually found necessary to mov(! 
the subsidiary force against liiui, before wliidi he retired 
witliout a show of opiK>sili<»u, and being pursued from iiuc 
estrennty of the ISizam’s dominions to l])(‘ isther, lloil foi 
protection to the Mahratla. chief llolkar, Ity wliom he was 
eventually treachoroiisly munUa'cd, 

The death of tlu; bemm Mecr Alhini, in h>cc.cml)er 
1808, gave rise to a protracted and an angry discussion 
between the British Govin-mmait and the Adzara in i cgard 
to the appointment of a .sTiceessor. It was ihc wish ol tlie 
Governor-Geueral that Shums-oul-Oomrah shovdd l)e ap¬ 
pointed to the situation of Alinistei-, hriving to Uaja 
Chundoo Lali tire eondiiet, as ijcforc, <'f the executive 
duties of the administration in his capacity ot rdshwa. 

The Nizam, on the other hand, while lie ex]n’cs.sed Ids 
wilhnguess to continue to Olniii(lu<o IjuH the authority 
which he was permitted to exercise during the I'ormer 
administration, cxpre.ssed so many objections to the ap¬ 
pointment of Shum.s-ool-Oomrah, and an anxiety to confer 
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the ofSce of Bewari on Mooneer-ooI-MooIk, that the Eesi- 
dent did not deem himself authorised to oppose his High¬ 
ness’s wishes. 

With the fickleness, however, ivhich characterised his 
disposition, the Nizam no sooner found all obstacles to the 
fulfilment of hi,s w'islics removed, than he began to waver 
hi his resolution, and at one time supporting, at another 
opposing, the views of Moonecr-ool-Moolk, allowed six 
months to elapse without having come to any definite 
determination on the subject. 

Matters remained in this unsatisfactory state till June, 
1809, when the Eesideut waited upon the Nizam, and 
after a long arnl stormy interview, at which Mooneer-ool- 
Moolk and Chundoo Lall were present, prevailed upon 
him to assent to the nomination of Moonecr-ool-Moolk 
to the office of Dewau and liajah Chundoo Lall to that of 
Peislicar. 

The real, though not avotved, object of the British 
'Resident throughout these negotiations was to effect an 
arrangement which, ivhile it gave to the Nizam the ap¬ 
pearance of having e.\'ercised his prerogative of appoint¬ 
ing his own dewau, left the executive in the hands of a 
minister who shoidd be indebted to the Eesident alone 
for his elevation to power, and feel that his nudntenance 
in office depended solely on his subserviency to his 
wishes. 

This had in a great measure been accomplished by the 
nomination of Chundoo Lall to the office of Peishcar to 
the 'Dewau ; but as long as Mooueer-ool-Moolk, as Dewau, 
had it in Ids power to interfere with his subordinate in 
the details of government, it was rightly judged that much 
embarrassmeut would thereby ensue, and perhaps even¬ 
tually lead to the British Government being obliged to 
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abandon tbe projects they had formed at the Court of 
Hyderabad. 

The Nizam had offered no opposition to the appoint¬ 
ment of Chundoo Lall as Peishcar with the same authority 
as he exercised during the lifetime of Meer Allum; and 
though he refused to nominate any one but Mooneer-ool- 
Moolk to the office of Dewan, lie appears, with singular 
inconsistency, to have regarded that individual with so 
much suspicion, that he was easily induced by the Eesident 
to curtail his power to such an extent tliat nothing but the 
name of Dewan should be left him. An agreement was 
accordingly prepared which Mooneer-ool-Moolk was called 
on to sign, and by which he pledged himself to refrain 
from any interference whatever in the State. 

Supported by the direct influence of the British Eesi¬ 
dent, Eaja Chundoo Lall entered upon office, ostensibly as 
Peishcar, but in reality as Dewan of the State, and as the 
Nizam had about the same time withdrawn himself, in a 
great measure, from any connection with public affairs, 
he may, from this period, be said to have ruled supreme 
at Hyderabad. Of the Nizam’s sanity, doubts had for 
some time been entertained; and to tliis infirmity may 
perhaps be attributed the habits of seclusion and the state 
of sullen discontent in which he passed the remainder of 
his hfe. Other reasons have been assigned for his conduct, 
and it has been supposed that, anxious to avoid a renewal 
of the rough collisions with the Eesident which he had 
abeady on several occasions experienced, he was content 
to leave the Minister in an uncontrolled possession of 
power, and, at that sacrifice, secure in retirement his per¬ 
sonal dignity and the semblance of authority still conceded 
to him. 

The control the British now possessed over the resources 
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of the State enabled the Eesident to set about those 
measures for reorganising the Nizam’s irregular army 
which had been long contemplated by the Home authori¬ 
ties. A reform was rapidly effected among a considerable 
portion of these troops, and, in the course of a few years, 
a respectable force was organised and equipped under the 
command of British officers, fully equal to any duty for 
which they might be required. 

The Mahratta war of 1817 afforded the first opportunity 
for their employment, and during the campaigns in Malwa 
and the Deccan they early estabhshed their character for 
efficiency, and their vast superiority over the raw and ill- 
paid levies which the Nizam would otherwise have sent 
into the field as the contingent he was bound by treaty to 
supply. 

At the close of the war the Nizam was placed in posses¬ 
sion of several districts which, in the course of operations, 
had fallen into the hands of the allies. Delays, however, 
connected with a survey of the intended line of frontier 
between the East India Company’s and Nizam’s dominions, 
prevented any definite cession of territory being made till 
1822, when a treaty was concluded at Hyderabad with the 
Nizam by Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

By this treaty, the terms of which were most advanta¬ 
geous to the Nizam, the British Government agreed to 
remit to him all the heavy accumulation of arrears of 
ehoute to which they had become entitled as successors to 
the sovereignty of the Peishwa, and likewise released him 
in perpetuity from all further demands of this nature. 
A mutual exchange of territory was at the same time 
effected, with a view to obtain a well-defined frontier. In 
receiving the districts which fell to his share by this arrange¬ 
ment, the Nizam bound himself to respect aU the enams 
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and wurshasuns held by private individuals in the districts chap. 
in question, provided the holders had performed the con- - —r— 
ditions prescribed in the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphinstone’s 
proclamation of the 11th February, 1818. The guaran¬ 
tee of these grants to the owners on the part of the British 
Government which Avas incurred by this treaty has, for 
the last forty years, involved the Eesident in constant and 
unpleasant discussions with the Nizam’s government, whose 
subordinate officers have lost no opportunity, on the most 
frivolous pretences, to interfere with the rights of these 
individuals, and on some occasions even to attack them, 
under the pretext that they had not fulfilled the terms of 
Mr. Elphinstone’s proclamation. It is to be regretted that 
when the treaty was formed the rights in question had not 
been secured by a money payment on the part of the 
Nizam’s government, instead of the system now in force, 
as some measure partaking of this nature can alone fulfil 
the object with which our guarantee was given, and enable 
the unfortunate holders of these grants to recover the 
amount to which they are justly entitled. 

Several years had now elapsed since the Minister de facto, 
Chundoo Ball, had been placed at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment, during which, while he implicitly acquiesced in the 
wishes of the Eesident and adhered steadily to the engage¬ 
ment of the defensive alliance, he was upheld with the full 
influence of our power. At one time the Nizam showed 
some inclination to interfere, and called upon the Minister 
to furnish certain accounts connected with his administra¬ 
tion. This the then Eesident, Mr. Eussell, appears to have 
considered as an act of undue interference on the part of 
the Nizam, who seems, in consequence, to have lost no 
time, by withdrawing his demand, to recover the false step 
he had made. 
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“ The prosperity of the country began early to decline,” 
says Sir John Malcolm, in speaking of these events, “ under 
a system which had no object but revenue, and under 
which, neither a regard for rank nor desire for popularity 
existing, the nobles were degraded, and the people op¬ 
pressed. The prince (of whose sanity doubts have often 
been entertained) lapsed into a state of gloomy discontent; 
and while the dewan, his relations, a few favourites and 
money-brokers flourished, the good name of the British 
nation suffered, for it was said, and with justice, that our 
support of the actual administration freed the Minister 
and his executive officers from those salutary fears which 
act as a restraint upon the most despotic rulers.” 

Such was the state of affairs in December 1820, when, 
on Sir Henry Bussell’s resignation. Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
appointed to be Resident at Hyderabad. In the course of 
a few months after his arrival at Hyderabad the new Re¬ 
sident became fully aware of the true position of affairs, 
and the total disorganisation into which every department 
of the State, but more particularly the revenue, had fallen. 
A prompt and efficient remedy was required, and this he 
proposed to effect by placing European officers as super¬ 
intendents in the different districts, with the general 
supervision over the subordinate officers employed by 
the Minister. 

“ The Nizam’s government,” writes Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe on the 18th March, 1820, “has entered into the 
scheme with the greatest readiness and seeming convic¬ 
tion of its expediency. There is a facihty of assent on 
the part of the Minister to whatever is proposed, and a 
practical counteraction of whatever is right, arising out 
of the inveteracy of bad habits, which both together form 
a singular character. For the sake of the former quality 
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I believe lum to be tlie best luinistcr that wo could have 
at this court; and even as to tlie latter, I do not see any 
one who would be belter.” 

The great object in view was to effect a general settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue throughout tlu- Nizam’s terri¬ 
tories, and to afford the cultivaLing classes, and others, 
protection against oppression or extortion on the part of 
the Government or its agents. For this purpose the 
country was divided into several districts, to c;acli of 
which was assigned a Fairopcaii officer cliai’ged with the 
general supciwision of the revenue assessments and police, 
the executive, however, being left ■with the subordinate 
officers of the native "overmnent. 

i.. 

“ Our oliject,” says Sir Charles Metcalfe in his instruc¬ 
tions to his assistants, “ will bo most effectually accom¬ 
plished if we can save the jreople from op]rression, 
maintain good order, promote prosperity, and at the same 
time uphold the Nizam’s govenimeat wdiich it is our duty 
to suppoi't, and not to supersede or set aside, though it 
may frequently be necessary to chcch its oiiprcssion and 
oppose the extortion of its servants.” 

In the fulfilinent of these wishes, Sir Cliarlo.s Metcalfe 
appears to have been ably assisted by the European .su¬ 
perintendents whom he selected for that purpose; and 
though it has been the practice of the Minister and his 
supporters to decry the benelits derived from its introduc¬ 
tion, there is occasion to bclim'e that the system during an 
experiment of eight years jirodueed the happiest results. 
The cultivating classes found tlic greatest advantage from 
an equitable settlement of the land revenue on leases 
granted for fixed terms, and the: country in general enjoyed 
an i mm unity from oppression and a state of repose to 
which for centuries past it had been a stranger. 

VOL. I. H 
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Coincident with these reforms in the revenue depart¬ 
ment of the Mzam’s government, the attention of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was directed to effecting some arrange¬ 
ments by which the embarrassments under which it was 
labouring from the weight of its pecuniary obhgations 
might be relieved. The most pressing of these demands 
arose out of its transactions with the house of Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co., of which it had long been in the 
habit of borrowmg money, at first on its own responsi¬ 
bility, but latterly under the guarantee of the British 
Grovernment, the particulars of which are made the sub¬ 
ject of a separate chapter. 

In addition to tlie claims of Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
which ill November 1823 amounted to rupees 78,70,670, 
the Nizam was also indebted to the British Government 
in the amount of twenty lakhs of rupees, being the excess 
in the collections of the districts coded by the Honourable 
East India Company to bis Highness the Nizam above 
those of the districts ceded by the Nizam to the Company 
under the Treaty of 1822. The credit of the Nizam’s 
government at that time was very low indeed, and as it 
would have been impossible for it to have extricated itself 
from the state of bankruptcy into wliich it had fallen, a pro¬ 
position was made by the British Government to redeem 
the pesheush of seven laklis of rupees per annum, due 
on the Northern Circars, for an equivalent in ready money. 
After considerable discussion on this subject, an arrange¬ 
ment was effected by which the Nizam agreed to relin¬ 
quish the pesheush in perpetuity in exchange for the sum 
of rupees 1,16,66,666, with which he was enabled to ex¬ 
tricate himself from the embarrassments in which he had 
been involved. 

I had almost forgotten to notice that in 1815 the 
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Nizam’s sons residing at Hyderabad collected around them 
all the dissolute vagabonds and Patan bravoes with which 
the city swarmed, and committed the most flagitious 
excesses. The most profligate of these were the two 
youngest, Shums-ood-Dowlah and Moobariz-ood-Dowlah, 
who were supported by the Nizam's wife and mother. 
In the August of that year, they proceeded to the ex¬ 
tremity of seizing an attendant on the Ihitish Einbas.sy 
for the purpose of extorting money, and were in con¬ 
sequence apprehended and removed to Golconda, but not 
without considerable bloodshed and the death of Captain 
Darby, a British ofllcer belonging to the llesident’s i!S(;ort. 
When at last despatched to the fortress, the two ladies 
resolved to accompany them, in hopes of influencing the 
Nizam to relent, but on this occasion lu; evinced unex¬ 
pected firmness, declaring that he believed the Begums 
wished to get rid of liimself instead of the English. The 
principal subortlinate instigators of the tumidt were sub¬ 
sequently seized and executed. 

In 1818, after an intciwul of four years, during which 
he never passed the gale of his palace, tlu; Nizam, ac(;om- 
panied by some ladies of his family, and attended by 
Mooneer-ool-Moolk, Eaja Chundoo Ball, and other minis¬ 
ters, went to a garden a little way to the southward of 
the city, and in the opposite direction to the Eesidency. 
The troops assembled to escort him on this occasion were 
estimated at about 8000, but probably did not exceed two- 
thirds of that number. While osi this excursion he hunted 
sometimes, but in general ho secluded liimself with his 
usual privacy, and in three weeks returned to the palace 
in the city. The effort of making the excursion and the 
time selected were so much at variance with his accus¬ 
tomed habits that they excited no small surprise, and 
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many extraordinary motives ivere assigned to account for 
such a display of unseasonable activity. But although 
the Nizam’s aversion to the control of the British was 
sufficiently notorious, and his wishes for the success of the 
Peitihwa ef^ually so, yet if on this occasion he had been 
stimulated b}^ his servants to tlie adoption of active mea- 
surc;s, they certainly had greatly overrated both his bold¬ 
ness and perseverance. 

Nizam Secunder Jali died at the age of fifty-nine, on 
the 21st May, 1829. lie made three separate engage¬ 
ments with the East India Company :— 

1. Treaty settled by Major J. A. Kirkpatrick at Hyder¬ 
abad on the 7th August, 1803, recognising and 
confirming all the engagements between the Com¬ 
pany and the former Nizam. 

2. An additional article; of the treaty of general defen¬ 
sive alliance, settled by Major J. A. Kirkpatrick on 
the 9th January, 1804, providing mutually for the 
fi'ee passage of the officers and troops of either go¬ 
vernment into the territories and forts of the other. 

3. Treaty settled by Mr. 0. T. Metcalfe, and executed 
at Hyderabad on tlic 12th December, 1822, on the 
settlement of territories arising of certain forts 
coming into the possession of the East India Com¬ 
pany from the States of Nagpore and Holkar, and in 
consequence of the reduction and occupation of the 
dominions of the Peishwa. 

Secunder Jah was also a party to the treaties of peace 
concluded with the Eaja of Berar at Deogaum on the 
ITth December, 1803, and with Dowlut Bao Scindia at 
Surje Arjengaum on the 30th December, 1803, and to the 
Partition Treaty concluded at Hyderabad on the 28th 
April, 1804. 
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He was married to the Julian Purwar Pegum, the 
daughter of Azeem-ool-Oomrah’s son, Syfe-ool-MooIk ; the 
nikkah, or legal obligation of marriage, was concluded at 
Beder in May 1794, but the shadee, or ceremonial, was 
not performed nor the marriage consummated until No¬ 
vember 1799. By her the Nizam had one son, Meer 
Tufzool Alee, who died before him, and two daughters, 
Gliulfor-oon-Nissa Begum and Namdar-oon-Nissa Begum. 
The Nizam had also eight sons hy nikkah wives:—1. 
Nasccr-ood-Dowlah ; 2. Sumsaimi-ood-Dowlah ; 3. Moo- 
bariz-ood-I)owlah ; 4. Mecr Muinnvur Alec;; 5. Meer Fyaz 
Alee ; 6. Meer Mahomincd .Aloe; 7. Meer Bawur Alee ; 
and 8. Mccr Futteh Alee. 

Writing of Secunder Jah only a fmv year’s before Ins 
death, one who had the best opportunities of knowing him 
thus depicts his Highness’s personal appctirance and cha¬ 
racter :— “The Nizam is of a tall, bulky, atliletic form. 
The expression of his couiitcniuvce is dull, melancholy, 
and careworn, but mild and good-natured. His colour 
is dark for a Mahonimcdan of liii’th, and ho looks much 
older than he is. For scvonil years lie indulged in both 
women and wine to great excess, but lie now lives tem¬ 
perately. His disposition is naturally humane and bene¬ 
volent. He has sometimes been guilty of violence to his 
servants, but it has been in sudden anger, and he has 
alwaj^s appeared to lament it aftewards. His govern¬ 
ment has never been markt'd by any public act of vio¬ 
lence or oppression. He has been supposed to be in some 
degree insane, and certainly the occasional strangeness of 
his conduct and language has countenanced tlie suspicion, 
but his extravagance proceeded partly from the conse¬ 
quences of excess, and partly from a habit which he has 
of affecting ignorance and absurdity whenever a subject 
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CHAP, is presented to him which he wishes to evade. Ilis 
. niilural understanding is good; at least, it has always 
rconder appeared so ■whenever he has chosen to exert it. But his 
talents are slow, and his education was totally neglected. 
Untd he succeeded to the musnud, at the ago of thirty- 
two, all respectable and intelligent society had been denied 
to him ; and having no iirmnc.ss of character, he is subject 
both to the delusion of his own feai-s and jealousies and 
to the pernicious inlluence of the low, senseless creatures 
that are about liiin. He is very impracticable in argu- 
Tuent, and tenaciovi.s of bis own opinion. A notion that 
he has once taken up, he hardly ever tibandons. His 
fears may deter him from nesting upon it, but he never 
surrenders it to reason. lu ids manners he is perfectly 
plain and unafiected, of few Avords, and sparing of com- 
pliraents or professions. He is cautious iu Imsiucss and 
scrupulous ill pledging himself to anything. He lias no 
scholastic acquirements; he can neitlier speak nor wnite 
Persian well, but ho is fond of having it read to hipi, 
especially Avorks on histoiy and medicine. The leading 
feature of his character is avarice. Next to tliat may be 
classed his dissatisfaction at his alliance witli the British 
GoA’erumeut, but even that he .seems desirous rather of 
changing than di.ssolving. He knoAv.s Ins authority could 
not stand alone, but be has iiululged iu a visionary scheme 
of retaining the benefit of our protection without the right 
of our control. It is from his uneasiness under that con¬ 
trol, and from his anger at not being alloAved to act ex- 
clu,lively for himself, that he has retired from public 
business. This habit Avas confirmed by his strong dislike 
of bis two former Ministers, Azeem-ool-0(imrali and Meer 
Allum. He never foi’got the severe restraint in Avliich he 
was kept by Azeem-oobOomrah during the Hfclime of his 
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father, and Mcer Allum iraUitcd and estranged liim by 
his haughtiness, pride, and overweening ambition. Meor 
Allum secretly incited him to measures adverse to the 
spirit of his engagements, and then addvictal those vejy 
measures as arguments with u.s for the necessity of his 
(Meer Allum’s) own powers being etilargral. Of his ])re- 
sent Ministry, the Nizam likes Chundoo Lull pcrsonall}', 
but is jealous of his comieetion with us. Moonecr-ool- 
Moohe he dislikes pensomilly, Init eneourag<‘s as the rival 
Chundoo Lall. lie listens to anybody wlio flatters him 
■with the prospect of ind('pcnd(aice, and he always tlirows 
difficuities in the way (jf measures rvhicli arc propo.sed or 
supported by us. But his tinudity' and weakness arc so 
great that it would almost be impossible to betray him 
into violent resistance, and eve.n were he to ado})t siieli a 
course himself his total, want of splendour, frankness, 
spirit, resolution, lilwrality, and all the ])opular qualities 
of a prince, would prevent his commanding tlie cordial 
sendees of cany Large body of his subjecte. There docs 
not appear to bo any individual aljout him, cither male or 
female, -who can be said to be deckh-dly a favoiu-ite, or to 
enjoy any lasting or pai’ticular share of his conlideiico. 
The Nizam load a lit'e of alino,st total seclusion. He 
hardly ever appears in public, and seldom sees even his 
own ministers. What little intercourse he has ■with them 
is sometimes by notes, but generally by messuge.s conveyed 
through the female servant.-i. Ills time is passed eiLlier in 
his private apartnnmts, where he sits quite alone, or witli 
a few personal attendants of profligate character and low 
habits, who flatter his prejudices, fill him with delusions 
of visionary independence, and poLsoii his mind witli 
stories of the treacheiy of bis ministers and the ambi¬ 
tious designs of the British Government. He lias no 
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domestic intercourse even "witli his nearest male relations. 
Neither hi.s brothers nor those of his sons, who live sepa¬ 
rately from him, ever visit him except on the great festi¬ 
vals, and even then they are admitted to him in public, 
and he generally receives their nuzzurs, gifts, and dis¬ 
misses them without speaking to them.” 

Sccunder dali was succeeded by his eldest son, Nasepe- 
ood-Dowlah, origlnail}'^ known as Mecr Purkoondah Alee 
Khan, who was born in the year 1702. He was the child 
of a favourite nikkah wife of his father, of the name of 
Chandnee Begum, by whom he had three sons. A aseer- 
ood-l)owlah assumed the following titles upon his acces¬ 
sion to the rausnud;-— AsophJah, MoozufJir-ool-Moomalik, 
Nizam-ool-Moolk^ Nizam-ood-Doxdah, Meer Furkoondah 
Alee Khan^ Bahadoor, Futteh Jump Sipah Salar, Eyrce- 
wuffadar, Pi.oostom-ee-Dowran, Aristoo-ee-zuman^ Fidnell- 
ee-Senliena, Iktidar-ee-Kesh-wuristhan, Mahommed Akhar 
Shah Badsfiah-ee-Ghasee; which in plain English signifies, 
“ Asoph Jah, equal to Asoph (the ilinistcr of Solomon), 
in dignity, the Conqueror of Dominions, the Eegulator of 
the Kingdom, the Administrator of the State ; Meer Fur¬ 
koondah Alee Khan, Bahadoor, tlie Victor in Battle, the 
Leader of Armies, the faithful Friend, tli e Eoostum of the 
Age, the Aristotle of the Times, the Slave of that Solomon 
the Euler of Eealms; Mahommed Akbar Shah, the vic¬ 
torious King.” 

Advantage was taken of this opportunity by the Go¬ 
vernor-General of India to revise the objectionable style 
in which the correspondence with the Court of Hjulorabad 
had hitherto been carried on. In speaking of Inmself, the 
Nizam used the imperial phrase of 3Ia hii Doivlut, or royal 
self, while the Governor-General made use of terms such 
as Niyaz mund, &c., which admitted an inferiority of rank. 
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These: were discontinued, and die corrt;spondence of the 
parties conducted on a footing of perfect equality. 

One of the first acts of the nenv prince on his accession 
to power was to pi efer a reipiest to the Governor-0eneral 
to discontinue the civil interference introduced by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. This step was jirobably taken at the 
in-stigation of Eaja Chundoo La 11, wlio had long anxiously 
wished to recover the unconti'olled power he possessed 
before its establishineiit; and as the views of the Governor- 
General were favourable to the .sy.stem of non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of native states in general, the re¬ 
quest was favourably received, and instructions issued to 
the Eesident to relieve the hluropcan superintendents from 
the duties on which they were employed. 

In addressing Ids Highness on Uiis occasion, the Go¬ 
vernor-General explains his sciitimenls in the following 
words:— 

“ Nevertheless, as your Highno.ss entt;rlains the desii‘ 0 , 
worthy of a great prince, to take tlic govenunent of your 
country into your owm hands, ! have most l•eJldlJy oixlered 
the Eesident to Avithdraw all intcrfca'cncc on liis psu t. 
Only it will be necessary that the kotvh wliicli have been 
issued with the cognizance of British oflicers and the con¬ 
firmation of your Minister, be maiiitained inviolate. This 
is required by good faith. 

“ In ever)'' other respect your aiitlioiity Avill be aliso- 
lutc, whether in the selection or removal of ministers or 
other servants of the State, or in tlie lulmiiiistratiou of 
justice, or in revenue afliiirs, or in any otlier branch of 
the government of your country; there shall be no inter¬ 
ference on the part of this Government in your High¬ 
ness’s affairs.” 

The effects of our sudden withdrawal from all inter- 
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CHAP, ference in the civil affairs of the Nizam’s government 
■ . l)egau early to manifest tlicmselvcs in the turbulent con- 

Niweer- several of the influential zumeendars. These men 

Oowiah. had been taught by the English ofHcers to expect pro¬ 
tection against tlie oppressive acts of their superiors ; and 
•when, after the superintendents hiid been reCcaUed, they 
found no attention paid to their complaints and them¬ 
selves thus debarred from justice, thc'-y naturally proceeded 
to redress their own grievances with the means at tlieir 
disposal. 

The Ime of policy adoptetl by Lord Williaju Bentinck 
hi regard to tlio Court of Hyderabad subsequent to the 
j accession of the present Nizam, was one of strict non¬ 
intervention: this system, it was suppo.sed, would be 
acceptable to tlie Nizam's government; but so much was 
llio Minister in the hahit of looking up to the British 
Goveriunent, that he never ceased to apply on all trying 
occasions to the Ecskle\it for advice ; and when told that 
it could not be given, he still persevered, apparently im- 
der the idea that he was performing a duty in making the 
Resident acquainted with cwory measur-c of importance. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company had, 
in the meanwhile, Ix'cn placed in possession of the state 
into which affaii’s had lallen in the Nizam s country, and 
in a despatch dated 8th Se[)tember, 1835, directed the 
Govcrnracut of India to inthnate to tlie Nizam, through 
the Resident, in distinct terms, that “ they could not 
remain indifferent spectators of the disorder and misrule 
winch had so long prevailed in its territories; and that 
if tlie present Minister would Jiot provide for the proper 
and eflicicnt administration of the countiy, it would be 
th<j dtity of the British Government to urge upon his 
Highness the iiece.ssity of changing his Minister, as well as 
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of adoptuig such otlier arrangements ns may appear to 
be advisable for the purpose of securing good govcrii' 
ment.” 

This communication to hLs Highness was totally unex¬ 
pected by the Minister, and caused liini tlic most lively 
alarm. He immediately professed the utmost readiness 
to accede to any proi)odtioiu short of surrendering his 
control over the revenui', which the ilesidimt might ])ro- 
pose as a remedy for tlie evils coinplained of, and spon¬ 
taneously suggested tliat the Jli'Uish (lovernment should 
cither nominate European ofli<-.eis l,o sujierintend the 
judicial administiuLiou ol' the country, or appoint natives 
of rank and resiicctability ht furnish the liesident direct 
with periodical j\‘ports of tin; conduct of the talookdars. 

Neither of these propositions, liowover, met tlic ap¬ 
proval of the Nizam, Avho was probably secretly insti¬ 
gated by the Minister to oppose the stejjs whicli he hatl 
himself, 'with his usual du|»licity, ostensibly recommendesl 
to tlic Government; ami it was hually determineil to 
nppoiiit (XmeSHS, or confidential servants ot Government, 
to the different districts, to ai't as a chock on the revenue 
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officers, to administer justice, and to repress every species 
of oppression. 

-The men selected on this occasion weix; princijially 
muusubdars of inferior rank, illiterate, in straitened cir¬ 
cumstances, and generally possessed of no qiialification to 
warrant their being entrusted witli such onerous and 
highly responsible duties. 11 he rc.sult, as might have 
been anticipated, Avas that, insUsid of lieing the adminis¬ 
trators of justice and the inotectors of the oppressed, 
the amcens early became the I'reatures of the talookdars, 
or the secret tools of the Minister and liis agents in the 
extortions too often practised iu the districts, under the 
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pretext of interfering in the family quarrels of private 
individuals. The whole system, iri short, proved a com¬ 
plete failure, and benefited no one but the Minister, who, 
by his seeming anxiety to meet tlie wishes of the ^British 
Government, and the specious arrangement which he had 
induced the Mriam to adopt, evaded the storm which had 
been raised against him at ITydenibad by the open 
declaration of the sentiments avowed by the Court of 
Directors in regard to the cliaracter of his administration. 

In carrjdng on the affairs of the Nizam’s government, 
the Minister stiU continued, after the warning he had 
received, to be guided by no system or plan. Expedient 
after expedient, generally f)f a tendency to entail ruin on 
the resources of the country, was recklessly adopted for 
the purpose of supplymg liis immediate wants, and with 
a total disregard to the calls which were certain to be 
made upon hhn to meet the expenditure of the following 
year. “ Yet,” says Major Cameron, the Acting Eesident, 
in writing on this subject, “accidents seem to happen 
as if they were foreseen, and, by some means or another, 
year passes after year, and matters are nearly in the 
same state as before.” 

In the-year 1838 the state of the Nizam’s country was 
again submitted by the Government of India for the con¬ 
sideration of the Court of Directors, who, on a review of 
all the documents before them, recorded their opinion 
“that while on the one hand the state of the Nizam’s 
country and government is such that it would be dis¬ 
creditable to the British Government to tolerate it, and 
that it can only be reformed by our interference ; on the 
other, that bad as the condition of affairs is already, and 
is liltely to continue, there is no reason, to expect any 
immediate and violent disturbance.” 
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Under these circumstances, and taking into considera- chap. 

tion the harmless and unobtrusive charac^ter of the Nizam, ■._^ 

the Com-t of Directors proceed to state it a.s their opinion 
“ that all that is required for giving ils the power of Uowaii. 
effecting a reform in the administration is the permanent 
assurance of such an abstinence from intex'fei’cnce in 
public affairs on the jjart of the Nizam himself, as he j 
already for the most part practises— an assurance which 
would cause tlic Minister to look for sup))ort exclusively 
to the Resident. If tlie time has not comfi yet, it may 
soon arrive, when the increasing dilliculties of carrying 
on the government may incline tlic Nizam to acquiesce in 
a proposition for nxaking his abstinence from exercising 
any control over his Minister a xnatttir of formal engage¬ 
ment, and the ends we have in view miglit jierhaps be 
sufficiently secured by siuh an aiTangmnent, particularly 
if under its provisions, the Nizam continuing to receive 
the entire surplus revenue, retained u pecuniaiy interest 
ill the good management of his coiinti y stronger tlian any 
which he could have in thwarting the beneficial measures 
which the Minister might adopt, under the advice and 
control of the Besident.” 

In the course of the following year the sentiments of 
the Court of Directors in regard to the state of affairs at 
Hyderabad appear to have been considerably modified 
by a perusal of the reports foinvardcd by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stew'art and tlic ofHcers who had been formerly 
appointed as Civil Superintendents. Considerable dis¬ 
crepancy was found to exist between the statements of 
these officers even in regard to tlie same districts, and tlie 
court appears in consequence to have expoiienccd much 
difficulty in forming any definite opinion on the subject. 

They state, however, that thej’’ had arrived at the con- 
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elusion that the Minister could effect improvement, and 
that if sufficiently urged by the Resident he might be 
induced to do so, “ without requiiing,” says the Chainnan 
of the Court, “ impossibihLics; the Resident must make 
the Minister clearly understand that whatever can, in his 
circumstances, be done to improve the administration he 
will be required to do, and to enable him to do this, the 
advice which he appetirs sufficiently ready to seek must 
be freely given.” 

In 1839 some important discoveries were made by Mr. 
(now Sir V.) Stoneiiouse, the magistrate of Nellore, in 
regard to a conspiracy hostile to the British Government, 
supposed to have been formed by a confederacy of chiefs 
throughout India. Among others, Moobariz-ood-Dowlah, 
a brother of the present Nizara, was said to be deeply 
implicated in the transaction, and as it was deemed 
desirable that the strictest inquiry should be instituted 
into his conduct, a mixed commission of European 
officers and natives of rank were assembled for that pur¬ 
pose at Hyderabad, under the authority of the Resident 
and the Nizam’s government. The court was convened 
in June of that year, and, after a long and protracted 
investigation, closed its proceedings in April 1840, with 
the record of its opinion that Moobariz-ood-Dowlali and 
several of his personal adherents had been engaged in a 
treasonable correspondence with the Niiwab of Woodia- 
gheery, and had likewise taken an active part in organis¬ 
ing a confederacy among the fanatic Wahabees through¬ 
out India with views hostile to the British and Nizam’s 
Governments. The opinion expr^sed by the court on 
this subject met with the approval of the authorities by 
whom it was convened, arid in compliance with its sug¬ 
gestions it was decided that Moobariz-ood-Dowiah and 
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tea of his principal adherents, generally Wahabce Mool- chap. 
lahs, should be retained in custody till such time as ■— 
Government might think that their release would be 
attended with no inconvenience. Howlali. 

In the coarse of the years 1811-42 the peace of the 
country was on several occjisions disturbed by the pro¬ 
ceedings of armed bodies of nien assembled with ol)jects 
of aggression either on our own or tlie Nizam’s territo¬ 
ries. These, though trivial in themselves, and easily 
quelled by our regular troops, were such as to have been 
beyond the control of the hrcnl government iiuthorities, 
whose means wer e found to he unequal on these occasions 
to even the smallest sb<nv of resistance. Into such a state 
of disorganisation had every department of Government 
fallen, that for their regular anny, for the maintenance of 
which the Minister was in the habit of debiting the 
Nizam’s government upwards of ninety lakhs per annum, 
scarcely a single elTicient soldier was fortluxuning when 
aided for by tlie Ecsidcut, and the same was also found 
to bo the case with the Sijhimdcos, wliich the talookdars 
should have maintained for llie prot(!ction of their respec¬ 
tive districts. Tlie origin ami autliors of these disturbances 
were never discovered ; but from the circumstance of the 
agents employed at Hyderabad being Maliratta Bralimin 
leaders, the leaders of two of the partiiis having personated 
the character of the late Apjia Sahib, tlie ex-Eajali of 
Nagpore, and a third seized in the fort of Budamec in the 
southern Maliratta country, there are grounds for con¬ 
jecture that they emanated from some intrigue among the 
Mahratta cliiefs in the Deccan. The disturbance in the 
vicinity of Moondurgheo had for its object an attack 
upon the Eaja of Shorapore, in whose disputes with tlie 
Nizam’s government tlie Eesident was then mediating; 
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112 minister’s embarrassments. 

and, strange though it may appcsir, there is httle doubt 
that the parties implicated in it were under the orders of 
Eaja Dell Eaj, the Minister’s son, if not under those of 
the ]\Enister himself. 

The events at Hyderabad in 1843-44 might be said to 
consist of little more than a detail of the Minister’s nego¬ 
tiations for loans and his struggles with his rapidly increas¬ 
ing embarrassments. While his credit wdth his native 
banker remained unimpaired he generally had it in his 
power to satisfy his creditors for the time, and also to 
meet with sufficient regularity the periodical demands 
made upon him for the payment of the contingent under 
British control; but as the difficulties by which he was sur¬ 
rounded increased, he was led into the commission of acts 
arbitrary and injudicious in themselves towards some of 
the most inhucntial Soucars, bankers, at Hyderabad, which 
alienated from him the conlideuce of the whole body and 
induced thorn eventually to close their books against him : 
no other source was then left him but to raise as much 
money as he could by fines, fees, and confiscations, and 
for some time he succeeded in thus obtaining sufficient 
funds to meet the most pre&sing demands of his creditors. 

When this precarious source of supply, however, failed 
him, which it did at an early period, there was no other 
on which he could fall back, as the revenue had already 
been forestalled for two years, and there was no hope of 
the Soucars being again induced to rely on his promises. 
In this dilemma he proposed to borrow a crore of rupees 
from the British Government, to be paid by an assignment 
of seventeen lakhs of rupees per annum on the revenue of 
the countrjc On finding that before the Governor-General 
could entertain the proposition, the whole financial difficul¬ 
ties of the Nizam’s government were required to be finally 
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laid open to him, the Minister withdrew his proposal, and chap. 
applied to the Nizam direct for assistance. He failed, 
however, to prevail upon the Nizam to advance the funds 
requisite to extricate him from his embarrassments, which DowUii. 
were stated much below the real amount, and finding it 
impossible to carry on the government any longer, he 
tendered his resignation to the Nizam, and withdrew 
from office on the 6th J?c])tenibcr, 1843, on a pension of 
1000 rupees (about 1001.) per diian. 

For two months after this lime uo steps were taken by 
the Nizam to nominate a Minister or to ado] it any efficient 
measures to relieve his government from its pressing em¬ 
barrassments, A I’ei.shwa was appointed m the person 
of Earn Buksh, a nephew of the ox-Hewan, who possessed 
neither ability nor energy, and moreover was not allowed 
to assume any responsibility, so he was nierety Pcisliwa 
in name. The Nizam, however, liad assured tiieEesident 
previous to accepting Ohuudoo Lull’s resignation tliat he 
would take an early opportunity of nominating a successor 
to the vacant olHce. After considerable vacillation he 
appoiuteil Snraj-ool-Moolk. a .sou of the late Minister, 
Mooneer-ool-Moolk, thougli for a time he endeavoured to 
transact the business of the iStati^ himself, but eventually 
he wa.s obliged to place affairs in the hands of Suraj-ool- 
MooUc. On the 31st December, 1850, the Nizam’s debt 
to the British Government amounted to seventy lakhs of 
rupees (about 700,000h), besides the demands of native 
bankers. Some instalments were shorlly after paid to the 
British Govcniment, but the pay of the contingent force 
began again to fall into arrears. By tlie summer of 18,52 
the officers and men of the force were reduced to the 
greatest straits. Six mouths ol' arrears were due, and 
money could not be obtained at less than twenty-four per- 
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CHAP, cent., and very grievous hardsliips were thus inflicted. 

. Under these circumstances the British Glovernment felt 

Naseer- itself Called upon to cause the pay of that force to be dis- 

ood- ^ ^ ^ 1 • 

Dowlat. bursed from its own treasury, aud renewed its remon¬ 

strances to tlie Kizam. Appendix B. to this volume fur¬ 
nishes in exUnso the minutes of the Governor-General 
and correspondence with the Biitish Besklent relative to 
territory ceded by the hTizam in licpiidation of these 
debts. The blue-book from which this matter has been 
taken is said to contain only mutilated papers, or those 
that it suited the imperial ministry to supply, and it ha.s 
been stated that a passage from the Persian letter ad¬ 
dressed by Lord. Dalhousie to the Nizam has been much 
more delicately translated than the original will admit. 
The Treaty of 1853 followed, and three days after died 
the Minister of the Nizam. 

Naseer-ood-Uowlah died on tlie 11th March, 185T, 
ifter a reign of nearly twenty-eight years, and was buried 
yithin the precincts of the Mecca-Musjeed, the great 
cnosquo near the royal pidace, where others of his kindred 
are; also interred, the tombs beiing of that fine white marble 
obtained from the qiiames worked at Jeypoor. Naseer- 
ood-Dowlah never underwent the religious ceremonial of 
s’/iadcfgbut had a son each by two n/cMaA wives. Ufzool-ood- 
Dowlah, the present Nizam, born in October 1827, is the 
child of Deelawur-ool-Necza Begum, the daughter of an 
officer at court of no high rank; and Roshun-ood-Dowlah, 
the second son, born in March 1828, is by a lady of still 
lower position, being the daughter of a furrash attached 
to the palace. Naseer-ood-Bowlali, though not quite so 
tall as the present sovereign of Hyderabad, was still a 
large, powerful man, and very coipulent; he had a clear, 
bright, blue Affghan eye, and his features were very pleas- 
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iiig, especially when ho smiled. He was illiterate, but chaj?. 

from long habit and thorough knowledge of all his coiir- _ZJ:_ 

tiers and servants, possessed the art of governing his own 
court better than hi.s want of education would have led Dowiat. 
people to suppose. He hated bloodshed, and could hardly 
e\er be induced to ordm' a sentence of death even on a 
Ijroved murdca’er to bo carried out. lie conld, when 
occasion I'equired, act with tlignity, and hud the feelings 
of a king, as his couvoisatious willi Oenei-al Low, the 
llesideiit, will show.* lie latterly had tlie ohl man's vice 
of avarice strongly on him, ami w.-is in tln> habit of paying 
o2' the debts of his improvident nt)ble,s by taking their 
estates into his own management till the ailvances he 
made were repaid. He always j'cstored the estates, but 
invariably fully repaid liimseU'thc loan, and it did not do 
to dispute the accounts of a I'oyal creditor. He wa.9 
generally liked by his subjects, and was oonsiilcred a g(X)d 
Ofistern sovereign. He amaH-?i.;d large private treasurc.s, 
whicli are being rapidly scimindenal Iw his successor. 

UfzoOL-ooD-HowLATl, tile present Niziini, has had tlie 
good fortune to receive back mo.«tot the ten iiories ceded 
to the English by ids predecessor “to murk the liigh 
esteem in which his Highness the JSizum is held by her 
Majesty the Queen.” So say.s the tieaty ext;cuted on tlie 
7tli December, 18G0, for tiu' quiet of his country during 
the rebellion of 1857 in India to overturn the Biiti-sh Go¬ 
vernment. The Nizam has not been so lilxauUy treated in 
res{)cct of gifts as more recent principalities and powers, 
but the public Lave ytit to know tlie jiarticulars of tlie 
presents about to be made by tlu; Govtmior-Geuei'al to 
his Highness, as well as his able Minister, Mooktheear-ool- 

’ AppBiulix B. 
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MooUc, so favourably known under his older title of Salar 
Jung. 

Tl 1 C Nizam is of a generous disposition. A partiality 
for religious mendicants has led him to be lavish in his 
charity to tliat ])artioular cias.<. To the same temper may 
be imputed a credulousness the most absurd to anything 
said of Ids Prime Minister, who has occasion to complain 
of the want of all that support which a minister sliould 
have in the discharge of a grave and difficult duty. Ee- 
ceiit circum.staiK'os have shown iiow much reason the 
Nizam has to trust to Jiis Minister, whicli he himself, W'ith 
very great spirit, has pubhely admitted. 

Ufzool-ood-Dowlah has two sons, both very young, the 
second an infant in arms. 

The gross jevemio of the Nizam's country, including 
jagheors, is estimated at two and a half crores of rupees, 
equivalent to two and a lialf niillions sterling. The usual 
Hyderabad charge for manageineut i.s calculated at two 
annas in the rupee, or twelve and a half per cent. The 
suiqolus will give the net revenue; but no one has an idea 
of the actual e.vpeuditure, whi<.'h is said to exceed the 
income by twenty lakhs of rupees. 

The Nizam’s private tj-easures are considerable. In 
jewels he is probably tlic richest individual in the world. 
Almost all the finest jewels in India liave. been gradually 
collected at Hyderabad, and liavo fallen into the Nizam’s 
pos.ses.sion, and are con.sidered state property. One uncut 
diamond alone, of 375 carats, is valued at tliivty lakhs 
of rupees, and has been mortgaged for half that money. 

The Nizam is considered the universal heir of all liis 
subjects. Whenever a person of any note dies, his pro¬ 
perty is secured by the officers of Cfovernmeiit, and it is 
ordy in cases of special indulgence that the Nizam foregoes 
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his claim in favour of the family. In this respect, how¬ 
ever, the ruling Nizam is more liberal than his father. 

The tenure, too, of all jagheers which are granted for 
the payment of troops is voluntary, though both the com¬ 
mand and the jagheers are generally conferred upon the 
son when the father dies. 
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THE MAHOMMEDAH SCHISMATICS AT COniET.—TITLE.S OF MAHOMHEDAH AND 

HINDOO NOBLES_RAJA RACIONATH DASS, TUP, FIEST TEIME MINISTER. 

-STUD EHSHTCUR KHAN.-SHAH NUWAZ KHAN-BAZALUT JUNG- 

NIZAM ALEE.-RAJA 'PDRTAB WUNT.-ROKUN-OOD-DOWEAH.-AEISTO 

JAH.-MEEB AELUM.— MOONEER-OOL-MOOLK. — SHUMS-OOL-OOMRAII.— 

BAJA CHCNDOO ball.— SCRAJ-OOL-MOOLK-S,aAR JUNG, MOOKTHEEAB- 

OOL-MOOLK, THE PRESENT PREJUEB. 

The Nizam is of the Soonec sect. Among the nobles 
there are about an equal number of Sheeahs and Soonees. 
The kings of Golconda of the Kootub Shahee dynasty, 
which was overthrown by Aurungzebc, were Sheeahs, 
but none of the families of that time have .sur\ived to the 
present. The families whicli came from Delhi with 
Nizam-ooI-Moolk, and which are now the oldest at Hy¬ 
derabad, are of the Sconce sect. But inany^ of them have 
fallen into decay, and tlie influx of Peisian families during 
the administration of Azeem-ool-Oomrah and Meer Alliim, 
several of whom have risen to consequence, has given 
both number and importance to the Sheeahs. One of the 
objections which the Nizam urged against appointing 
Shums-oobOomrah to succeed Meer Ailum, was that he 
was a Soonee, and that it had been usual for the Soonec 
prince to have a Sheeah minister. A considerable degree 
of jealousy subsists between the two sects, and they seldom 
intermarry. 
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The government, though Mahomniedan, has no jealousy chap. 
of employing Hindoos among its officers. Raja Purtab ■— 
Wunt was Prime Minister before Eokuu-ood-Dowlah, and TiwCoiirt. 
there are other exceptions. Tiie principal man of busi¬ 
ness under the Mahommcdari ministiy has always been 
a Hindoo ; tire wdiole of the linance is in the liands of 
Hindoos; and of the farrneis .and managers of the revenue 
as many are Hindoos as Mahommcilaus. Tlic projiortinn 
which the jagheers held by Hindoos be.ar to those held 
by Mahommedans is as one to seven. The proportion 
which the troops commanded by Hindoos bear to those 
commanded by Mahommedans is as one to three. 

As applicable at the present days Sir Henry Russtdl, 

W'ritiiig so far back as 1819, says :—“ Among the persons 
of rank at Hyderabad there arc; few if any men of talents 
or experience. Those of them wlio reflect at all appear 
to be sensible that the Nizam’s govenimcnt could not 
support itself without the Ihitish alliance. They all pro¬ 
fess attachment to the English, and most of them court 
our favour and support. Thcjy certainly dread and res¬ 
pect us, but we have no hold upon them except through 
their interests or feans. Tiicy arc actuated against us both 
by religious bigotry and by political jealousy; they hate 
us because we arc Christians, aud because we are power¬ 
ful. This disposition is perhaps common to them witli 
most of the natives of rank througliout India, Onr vjrtne.s 
would avail little with tliera if our powau’ were to fail. 

Much of our moderation they do not believe, and much 
of it they'' do not understand. Tlicy raistsdee for wmak- 
ness what we practise as forbearance ; and they cannot 
comprehend how a Btate can abstain fiom making a valu¬ 
able acquisition merely because it would be dishone.st in 
it to do so. Our moderation, to be safe and efficacious, 
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ought to be regulated by our own notions, instead of 
being adapted to their appreliensioii. We may be as 
moderate as we please in counsel, but in action we should 
show nothing but vigour.” 

t Hyderabad, however, there is not much friendship 
or closeness of connection between the natives of rank. 
Besides the great distinction between Mahommedans and 
Hindoos, and that between tlie Sheeahs and Soonees, the 
liabits of life which necessarily spring from the conceal¬ 
ment of their women are of tlicmselves fatal to eveiy- 
thmg like social or Gonfidential intercourse. They never 
meet together but on occasions of ceremony or busines,s, 
and every man passes his hours of relaxation and retire¬ 
ment in the secluded privacy of his female apartments. 
They are mutually jealous and suspicious, and many of 
them perhaps hate one another still more than they hate 
UH. Among the lower orders, the Hindoos, who are the 
ciJtivators of the soil throughout the country, are gene¬ 
rally favourable to us, and w'oidd be glad to be trans¬ 
ferred to the British government ; but the lower order of 
Mahoinmedans, the bulk of the population of tlic capital, 
are not so disposed. 

The following is the gradation of titles granted 
to Maborninedans at Hyderabad, beginning with the 
lowest: — 1st, Khan, as Sooltan Khan; 2nd, Bahadoor, 
as Mahommed Balabut Ivhan Bahadoor ; 3rd, Junff, as 
Syfe Jung ; 4th, Doxvlah, as Ushruf-ood-Howlali ; otli, 
Moolk^ as Moonecr-ool-Woolk ; Gtli, Oomrah, as Shuras- 
ool-Oorarah ; and 7th, Jah, as Aristo Jah. The titles 
granted to Hindoos are:—1st, Rae^ as Bae Klioob Chund; 
2nd, Raja, as Kaja Ghundoo Ball; and 3rd, Wunt, as 
Baja Keem Wunt. There is also a large body of Mun- 
subdars, or titular commanded, both Mahommedans and 
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Hindoos. In the flourishing times of the Mahomniedan 
power the higher titles were conferred on n few only of 
the principal nobility; and under a government where all 
distinctions are military, every other person derived his 
importance from the number of troops lie commanded. 
Originally these commsinds were real, and constituted tin; 
gradation of military rank. They arc now invariably 
nominal, and may be considered to form a sort of logion 
of Honour. There are two ^listinct classes of munsubdars 
at Hyderabad,— tliosc whose ancestors were appointtal by 
the King of Delhi wliile the Deccan was subject to his 
authority, and they are. called Royal Munsubdars, and 
those appointed by the Nizam and his predecessors, who 
are simply called Munsubdars. Those who desiie to be 
choice in particularising tlu; two call them respectively 
padshahee and denxmee. Ihija Rao Rumbliar was a 
royal munsubdar of 7000, and Iftikhar-ool-Moolk one 
of 6000. The Raja of Slmnapoor, and the Zumcendar of 
Raloonchah, on the Godavery, wore both made royal 
munsubdars by Aurungzebe, wbo.se ]xdicy it. was, while 
he was employed against tlie Mahrattas, to conciliate by 
distinctions the persons holding strong positions in the 
countries he had already reduced. There are not above 
five or six royal munsulxlars remaining in the Nizam's 
country. Those of the oilier class arc very numerous. 
The Nizam himself was appointed by his fatlicr a mun- 
Bubdar of 17,000. Slinms-ool-Oomrab is a munsubdar of 
7000. The lowest munsubdars tliere are at Hyderabad 
are of 400. 

Next to the Nizam’s immediate relations, Mooktheear- 
ool-Moolk, or Salar Jung--the name by which he is 
generally known to Europeans — the Dewan, or Prime 
Minister, from his office, has precedence before all the 
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CHAP, other nobles at Hyderabad, and Shums-ool-Oomrah takes 
•-2.^1:—• rank next as Commander of the Paigah, or household 
The Court, troops. When the Hizam is on his elephant it is con¬ 
sidered to be the privilege of the Minister and the com¬ 
mander of the Paigah troops to sit behind him, the Min¬ 
ister taking the right hand. When the Nizam is on his 
musnud, or throne, the Minister stands or sits in front or 
on one side of him, as he may desire. Shums-ool-Oomrah 
and his sons generally sit behind him, Shums-ool-Oomrah 
holding a bimch of peacock’s feathers to beat away the 
flies. The Auruzbegee always stands in front. This last 
officer is the master of the court ceremonies. The name 
imports the receiver and recorder of petitions, which he 
reads in presencie of the Nizam. Auruzbegee is com¬ 
pounded from the Persian word urz, petition, and the 
GMrkish word heg^ lord; in short, Lord of the Petitions. 

Until the appointment of Mooneer-ool-Moolk, in 1809, 
who received a fixed salary of six lakhs of rupees (60,000/,) 
a year, the Minister was paid by a commission on the re¬ 
venues, called Sennec, or three annas on the rupee—about 
fivepence in two shillings; that Ls, for every rupee on the 
revenues that was levied for the Government, an additional 
three annas were levied for the Minister, Put the commis¬ 
sion was levied only when the demands of the Goveinment 
had been previously satLslied; so that in many places, 
■where the public revenue fell short, nothing was levied 
for the Minister. This commission, during the time Meei 
Allum was in po’wer produced, on an average, rupees 
17,18,344 a year. Calculating on the rate of collections 
actually made, and on the probable produce of the 
jagheers, it ought, if fidly realised, to have given an 
annual produce of rupees 52,34,753. 

In the present day the Dewan has a fixed monthly 
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allowance of 15,000 rupees, and his naih, or deputy, the chap. 
Pcishcar, the financial officer, 10,000 rupees. Besides tins 
allowance, the Dewan receives nuzzur, pr(;seni.ation-imoney, 
and the income by this means is considerable. Five and 
fifteen rupees respectively, according to rank, is the nuzzur 
merely upon introduction. Another source of income, in 
which he shares with the Nizam, is tlic regulated scale of 
hies upon employment or tffilce l)oing conferred, entered in 
tlic public accounts as durbar khurch, or conrt expenses : 


this is analogous to the foes taken by certain officers under 


European governments. 

Before Nizam-ool-Moollc threw off supremacy bi the 
Emperor of Delhi, which is gent'rally accepted to have 
taken place in October 1723, be Jiad on one occasion left 
one Baja Deanath as his niiui.ster or agent; but beyond 
this statement I have not been able to trace anything of 
this Hindoo. Eaja Eagouath I)as.s, whoso biography 1 will 
presently enter upon, is rcall}* the fiist Vrwan, or T'rimc 
Minister, of the independent sovereignty of Hyderabad in 
the Deccan. 


Sometime in the month of December, 1750, Eiimdass, 
a Brahmin by caste, and a, native of ChicfU'ole, who was in 
the confidence of Naseer Jung, and brought about his 
master’s death under the intrigues of M. Dupleix, Avas 
raised, for his treachery, by Freucli intervention, to the 
post of Prime Minister to Moozuffir Jung, with tlic title of 
Eaja Eagohatii Dass. WlnmM. Bussy influenced Salabut 
Jung to carry Avar into the Mahrattas’ onm country, as the 
most effectual method of terinituiting the incessant annoy¬ 
ances by plunder occasioned by the Mahrattas, Eagonath 
Dass placed himself in treaty Avith Tara Bhaee aial Avith 
the Eaja of Kolapoor. The result of these proceedings 
Avas that armistice already noticed elscAvliere. But the 
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symptoms of disaffection in the troops did not cease. 
Ragouath Rass, the Dewan, was assas.shiated at Balkee, 
on the 7th April, 1652, in a tumult apparently created 
by the soldiery on account of their arrears. 

On the assassination of Raja Ragonath Dass, Salabnt 
Jung, who was at Hyderabad, sent for Syud Lufshkur Khan 
and Shah Knwaz Khan, the ablest and most popular men 
under his government, who were tlicn residing at Aumng- 
abad. Both were inimical to the Brench party, the former 
secretly, and the latter openly ; botii, however, had of late 
endeavoured to obtain the good opinion of M. Bussy, whose 
influence over Salabut Jung wa,s ah-eady paramount. By 
Bussy’s advice, Syud Lushkur Khan was raised to the 
office of Dewan, and Shah Kuwaz Khan was made Soo- 
behdar of the province of Hyderabad. Syud Lushkur 
Khan was intimately connected with tlie Mahrattas, and 
secretly favoured the cause of Ghazee-ood-Deen. When 
positive accounts reached Salabut Jung that Ghazee-ood- 
Deen was on his route to the Deccan, Syud Luslikur Khan 
had the address to persuade Salabut Jung and M. Bussy 
that by re-igning his situation as Dewan and pretending 
to go over to the Mahrattas, he should be able, from his 
influence with many of their chiefs, <0 induce a great 
number of them either to join Salabut Jung as allies, or to 
remain neutral in the quarrel. Shah Khan was 

accordingly appointed to act as vuzecr, whilst Syud Lusli¬ 
kur Khan proceeded to the residence of a Mahratta chief 
at Knnnnlla. On the approach of Ghazee-ood-Deen, the 
Peisbwa moved towards Burhanpoor. Syud Imshkur 
Khan and his Mahratta friend had an interview wdth him, 
at which Syud Lushkur Khan, as if the envoy of Salabut 
Jung, began by stating that his master had received letters 
from the emperor, from which it appeared that Ghazee- 
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ood-Deen was merely to proceed to Aurungabad, settle the chap. 
government in his own name, appoint his brother deputy, --—^ 
and return to Delhi. The Peishwa, however, perfectly un- 
derstood that Syud Lushkur Khan intended to joinGhazee- 
ood-Deen, and wished to obtain his support; but, however 
desirable it might be to have a fit minister at Hyderabad 
in his own interest, he was sensible of the abilities of Syud 
Lushkur Khan, and doubtful of what might be his con¬ 
duct when he obtained power. He nevertheless wrote to 
Ghazee-ood-Deen respecting these overtures. The letter 
was referred by Ghazee-ood-Deen to his ministers, Syud 
Ashkur Khan and Mahommed Anwar Khan, who, dreading 
Syud Lushkur Khan more as a rival than an enemy, de¬ 
sired the Peishwa to detain both him and Nimbalkur, and 
bring them on to camp. Gliazee-ood-Deen and the Peish¬ 
wa met at Aurungabad, and tliere seemed to be a prospect 
of settling the claims of all parties, when Ghazee-ood-Deen, 
in an evil hour, accepted an invitation to an entertainment 
provided in the city, partook of a poisoned dish, prepared 
by the hands of Kizain iVlee, and expired the same night, 
September 12 th, 1752. 

Salabut Jung was now without a rival in the govern¬ 
ment of the Deccan. Having confirmed the cessions made 
by his lately deceased brother, and the different forces 
having parted their various ways, he reinstated Syud 
Lushkur Khan as Prime Minister. During M. Pussy’s ab¬ 
sence at Masulipatam on account of ill health, Syud Lush¬ 
kur Khan took the opportunity of weaning Salabut Jung 
from Pussy’s influence, and in the course of a few months 
artfully detached the French corps, and contrived to carry 
Salabut Jung to Aurungabad preparatory to the entire re¬ 
moval of Europeans from his territory. Pussy’s illness was 
long and severe; but as soon as he could travel, he col- 
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lectcd Ms troops and repaired to Aurangabad, where he 
procured the dismissal of Syud Lushkur Edian, and the 
appointment of Shah Nuwaz Khan as Minister. 

In 1755, when the PeLshwa had taken active steps to 
reduce Savanoor for protection given to a native soldier 
who had left his service, the Prime Minister of Hydera¬ 
bad, Shah Nuwaz Khan, who was at this time, for a special 
purpose, in secret league with the Peishwa, observing this 
formidable assembly of troops on the part of the Mah- 
rattas, with well-dissembled alarm, collected troops with 
the avowed purpose of fonning an army of observation 
on the Krishna. Vukcels were in due form sent by the 
Peishwa to declare his pacific- intentions, and to s<jiicit aid 
against the Nuwiib of Savanoor, the subject of Salabut 
Jung, whose conduct he represented as hostile to both 
states, and his power, if not instantly^ crushed, of a nature 
to threaten the subjugation of the Carnatic. Salabut Jung 
and M. Bussy having been brought to accede to an alliance, 
the Mogul array marched to assist the Mahrattas then 
besieging Savanoor. Bussy, than whom no Frenchman 
better knew the art of display, prepared his artillery, and 
in the face of the two armies, amounting to 100,000 
men, opened a fire on Savanoor so heavy and efficacious 
as to intimidate tlie garrison and excite the lasting ad¬ 
miration of the besiegers. The Nuwab of Savanoor was 
admitted to terms, and on giving up a part of his ter¬ 
ritory and making due submission to Salabut Jung and 
the Peishwa, a reconciliation took place. 

A considerable part of these arriuigements was prepara¬ 
tory to the secret scheme contemplated by the Peishwa 
and Shah Nuwaz Khan of compellmg the French to quit 
the Deccan. Shortly after the Mi of Savanoor, it was in¬ 
timated to M. Bussy that the services of his corps were no 
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longer required by the Soobehdar of the Deccan. This chap. 
unexpected communication at once laid open to Bussy 
the extent of the machinations against him, and he took 
his measures for counteracting them with a^.lmirable pru- Hbar. 
dcnce and decision. He acceptetl hi.s dismi.ssal from the 
service, demanded passports to Masulipatam, and marcJied 
straight to Hyderabad, •where immediately on his arrival 
he occupied some strong buildings. 

Sliah Nuwaz Khan was with Niiseer Jung when he 
lost his life in the Carnatic, and, althougli he had dis.sem- 
bled his enmity, he was never reconciled to the French. 

He had a better opinion of the English nation, and at his 
suggestion an application was made to Madras for a body 
of troops to assist in expelling Bussy. Tliat presidency 
would have taken advantage of art oITcr which accorded 
so entirely with their virtws, but the disastrous account of 
the capture of Calcutta, on the 20th June, by Shoojali- 
ood-Dowlah, Nuwab of Bengal, arrived at Madras in 
July, and obliged the English to send evoj'y disposable 
man to recover their lost settlement atid avenge the fate 
of their murdered countryuien. But Bussy maintained 
his post at Hyderabad against tire army oi‘ Salabiit Jung, 
and contrived to secure in his interests the principal 
Mahrattas in the Mogul sendee. A reconciliation with 
Salabut Jung soon took place, and Bussy for the time 
attained greater po\vcr than over. 

Salabut Jung, by the advice of Shah Kuwaz Khan, had 
appointed his bi’othcrs, Kizam Alee and Bazalut Juiig, 
governors of provinces — the fonner to Berar and the 
latter to Beejapoor, whither they had proceeded in 1756. 

Bussy in the end of that year dt^parted from Hyderabad, 
accompanied by his dew'an, Hydcr Jung, to regulate the 
French districts to the eastward, and was thus employed 
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when an opportunity presented itself of reducing some of 
the English factories in that quarter. Salabut Jung, in 
the meantime, took the field, and his operations, at the 
suggestion of Shah Nuwaz Khan, were directed against 
Ramchundcr Jadow, ostensibly to call him to account for 
not keeping up his established quota of horse, but in 
reality to punish him for not acting against the Erencli 
reinforcements when inarching from Masulipatam to join 
Bussy at Hyderabad. Jadow was deprived of most of his 
jagheer: the Minister spent the season in revenue ar¬ 
rangements ; and Salabut Jung, attended by his brother, 
Bazalut Jung (from Adonce), cantoned for the rains at 
Aurungabad, after having taken tiie government of Dow- 
lutabad from tlic killeedar, in whose family it had been 
from the time of Aurimgzcbe. It was now given in 
cliargc of a dependant of vSiuih Kuwaz IHian, and here 
began a scene of intrigue as eventful and complicated as 
might occur to the fancy of a dramatist. The sum of the 
plot seems to have been — to confine Salabut Jung in 
Dowlutabad — to place the government in the hands of 
Nizam Alee or Bazalut Jung. The Peishwa was either a 
party or the principal instigator of this conspiracy, but 
certain it is that his army marched to the Goclavery to aid 
in this design. At all events, in the month of August a 
pretended sedition was rai.«cd by tlic Mogul soldiery at 
Aurungabad on account of their arrears of pay. Shah 
Nuwaz Khan ■was beset by their clamours — he neglected 
to satisfy their claims — the troops insisted on his being 
removed from the administration — demanded his dis¬ 
missal from Salabut Juug and the appointment of Bazalut 
Jung as Minister in his stead. iUthoiigh contrary to his 
own wishes, Salabut Jung yielded to their request; but 
the troops were not to be satisfied, and Shah Nuwaz Khan 
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was forced to seek safety in Dowlutabad, where he pre¬ 
pared to defend himself against their unjustifiable vio¬ 
lence. It is conjectured that the conspirators may have 
expected Salabut Jung woidd pay the seemingly injured 
Minister a visit of condolence in the fortress, but some of 
his immediate dependants — perhaps the European officer 
at the head of the French guard — suspected a snare, and 
induced Salabut Jung to promise the Minister protection, 
but to demand his submission. The exercise of a little 
common sense in upholding right rules often disconcerts 
the deepest cunning, but the derangement of the plan only 
thickened the plot. Shah Nuwaz Khan, on being desired 
to surrender, fired on the troops. Nizam Alee was sum¬ 
moned from Berar by Bazalut Jung to assist in the siege ; 
Shah Nuwaz Khan called in the assistance of the Mah- 
rattas as allies, but some person about Salabut Jung, who 
had more penetration than himself, prevailed on him to 
countermand the advance of Nizam Alee. The latter, 
however, declared he could not hear of his brother being 
so treated by a rebel minister without hastening to his sup¬ 
port. He advanced accordingly, and troops from all quar¬ 
ters were called in by Bazalut Jung. Still, however, the 
troops attached to Salabut Jung — of whom 200 were 
Europeans and 500 discipHned sepoys left by Bussy— 
were not to be overpowered with impunity, and the con¬ 
spiracy was aimed rather at the liberty than the life of 
Salabut Jung. The Mahrattas began to plunder the 
country. The necessity of union was now much talked 
of, and Shah Nuwaz Khan suffered himself to be prevailed 
upon to submit. Great preparations were made to oppose 
the Mahrattas. Nizam Alee, to whom the office of Minister 
had been resigned by Bazalut Jung, made all the disposi¬ 
tions for the order of battle and of march. The humble 
VOL. I. K 
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CHAP, post of protecting the baggage was assigned to Shah 
■ Nuwaz Khan. The friends of Salabiit Jung remonstrated 

nSLs against his allowi ng his brother to have the entire manage- 

Wjan. mont of his army; and his pride and resentment being 
aroused, he told Kizam Alee that he could not submit to 
it. The latter at first afiected indignation, but afterwards 
so completely soothed his brother by assurances that his 
wcltai’c aud honour were his only care, that Salabut Jung 
forgave all — obliged him to talce back the Seal of State 
he had resigned, and bestowed on him their father’s titles 
of Kizam-ool-Moolk, Asoph Jah. Very shortly after this 
reconciliation, intelligence was received that Kamchuuder 
Jadow, proceeding to pay his respects and join the army 
of Salabut Jung, was attacked, surrendered, and driven 
into the town of Sindhkeir, where he was besieged by the 
Peishwa’s troops. Orders of inarch were instantly issued, 
but tiie same influence which hitherto had prevented 
Salabut Jung from falling into the power of liis enemies 
once more frustrated their d<;3igns — he would not move. 
Nizam Alee, however, proceeded to Sindhkeir, went 
through the farce of rescuing Ramchundor Jadow, of beat¬ 
ing the Mahrattas, and compelling them to make peace. 
AJtliough the latter, with more show o^ reason, afterwards 
claimed the victory, the nominal defeat was a disgrace to 
which the Peishwa would have willingly submitted, in 
consequence of his having received a cession of territory, 
yielding an annual revenue of upwards of twenty-five lakhs 
of rupees, flow Nizam Alec could reconcile this trans¬ 
action to his brother cannot be ascertained, and can 
only be accounted for by supposing that the agreement was 
Becret. Ballajee Eao returned with Nizam Alee to Aurang¬ 
abad as a friend, but the arrival of Pussy with a well- 
appointed force, consisting of 200 European cavalry, 
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500 European infantry, 5000 sepoys, and ten field- 
pieces — besides his detachment with Salabut Jung — -—^ 
threw the whole cabal into confusion, and, except the au- 
dacious Eizam Alee, intimidated the rest of the con- 
spirators. All were ready to pay their i’eg]:)ects, and no 
one more prompt than the late Minister, Shah Kuwaz 
Khan. He had been led farLher into the mazes of intrigue 
than he had contemplated, he had seen enough of Nizam 
Alee to be fissured that Salabut Jung was a better man, 
and bo was probably sincere in his desire to replace every¬ 
thing on its former footing; but once embarked, there is 
no saying where tlie current of factious guilt may drive, 
or who shall be absorbed iu its whirlpool. 

Bussy, with the measured manner wliicJr it became 
him under such circumstances to assume, paid liis respects 
to Salabut Jung as the .superior whom he served; met 
the Peishwa half way in a tcjit prepar ed for Ihe occasion; 
visited Nizam Aloe — but as one whoso designs were 
more than suspicious, accompanied by a .strong escort; 
received Bazalut Jung, but I'cfciTed SJialr Nnwaz Kliau, 
who had descended from hi.s rank as Minister, to his 
agent Hyder Jung, for the double ]mrpo3c of marking a 
distinction, and obUuuing, tln-ougb his kricn-sighted in¬ 
strument, thus placed on an equality with tlic ex-Minister, 
a complete insight into the views of the faction. 

ShahNuwaz Kliau unfolded everything to Hyder Jung; 
but, as was likely under such ch'cumstanccs, ascribed his 
motives rather to the wcaknes.s of Salabut Jung than to 
his jealousy of the power of the Frcncli. The friends of 
Shah Nuwaz Klran had .strongly advised liim to put no 
confidence in Hydei' Jung; and his conduct in this instance 
is attributed by his countrymen to that inexplicable pre¬ 
destination which is a rule of their faith. On being mfuh' 
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acquainted "vvith the sclieine, under such colouring as 
Hyder Jung thought fit to give to it, Bussy was led to 
deceive Shah Nuwaz Khan by promises of forgiveness and 
restoration to the ministry. To have restored Shah 
Nuwaz Khan was no’w, perhaps, the wisest expedient 
that coidd be adopted. He was njspected in the country, 
knew its resources, and, notwithstanding the fictitious 
want of money he had created, the revenues, under his 
management, were in a state of progressive improvement. 
He had experienced the u’resi.stible power of the Krcnch, 
the weakness and futility of faelion, and he had seen 
tlie premature disposition to villany in the bold mind 
of the young Nizam Alee. 

Bussy, if he found it iueonveuient to replace Shah 
Nuwaz Khan in the ministry, had not even the excuse of 
necessity for stooping to duplicity; lie had only to act on 
the broad principle of right, and trust to what was in 
his power — a strong arm and a. good caus<5. But, influ¬ 
enced, unfortunately, by the I’epresentations of an Asiatic, 
his conduct became entangled in tlie tricks and intrigue 
which true wisdom despises. His plans seem, in this 
instance, to have had no verj'' dtTmite purpose, even in 
his own mind, though there is abundan*^ gr ound to suspect 
that his agent may have c<)ntem[)latcd his own elevation, 
and played deep for the high place of Mogul Minister in 
the Deccan. 

Hyder Jung having corrupted the Killeedar of Dowlutfw 
bad, Bussy became the principal actor in a scheme by 
which he gained little honour from having obtained 
possession of that fortress. Shah Nuwaz Kliari was made 
prisoner, and the greater part of Nizam Alee’s troops 
were debauched by bribes, amounting in all to eight 
lakhs of rupees, and came over to Hyder Jung. Of the 
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Dumber was Ibraliiin Klian Gardee, wlio had been brought 
up as an officer of sepoys under Biissy, and had gone 
over to JiTizam Alee in Bemr, in consGc^uence of having 
incurred Bussy’s displeasure. The Peishwa, wlio was 
very desirous of possessing Dowlutabad, returned from 
u position fifty miles to the west of Aurungabad, and in 
vain used every argumoit witli Busay to prevail upon 
liim to deliver it up to the Malirattas. Nizam Alee, 
however, in the hope tiuit the Peishwa would join him 
after their late transaction, promised the fort of Dowlut;i- 
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bad, and many other cessions, as tlie price oi’ an alliance 
which should raise him to the vicer<^ 5 ^‘rlty of tin- Deccan ; 
but Ballajec Eao saw no ailvantagc from his overtures. 

Bazalut Juno, the present Minister, was neither of a BMaint 
dangerous nor a foT'mida.h!e eharacter, but lie was capa- 
ble of being made an instrument cither for a good or a 
bad purpose. For some'reasons it would have been ill- 
advised to remove iriin, c.^'])ecial]y as lie liad become se¬ 
cretly inimical to Nizam Alee, wliosc audacity pointed to 
extreme measures from which BazaUit Jung recoiled ; but 


the designs of HydcrJmig rem}iinc<l incumpletc, whilst 


Nizam Alee was at liberty; lie thci'clbrc determined on 


placing him in co ffinemeut, as well as Shah Nuwaz Klian, 
and at first thouglit of immuring ivim in Dowlutabad ; but 
the influence of Nizam Alec, even with the soldiery who 
had quitted his service, was coiisideralfie, .-md the ]>rox- 
imity of Dowlutabad to tln^ province of Berar made tliat 
ibrtress a fitter iii'ison for Shah Nuwiiz Khan than for 
Nizam Alee. Whetiier Biissy ever would harm autiio- 
rised his native agent to take the steps he meditated, is 
certainly very questionable; if he had, it is not improbable 
that liyder Jung, in time, would havx- .sacrificed his French 
fiietids to his own ambition, liyder Jung aiul Nizam 
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CHAP. Alee had no^¥ each their own reasons for dissimulation ; 

'—the one proffered friendship, and the other affected con- 
tent. Hyder Jung ^Yished hiizam Alee to accept the 
government of Hyderabad, that he might be nearer Gol- 
conda, where lie iutcuded to imprison him. Nizam Alee 
received the proposal with much seeming satisfaction ; 
intercourse was re-established, and everything was made 
ready for departure. Hyder Jung paid him a visit prior 
to his setting out; and Nizam Alee having prepared for 
his reception, murdered liim in the tent. A great tumult 
ensued as soon as the event w'as known. The French line 
beat to anns; Shah Nuwaz EJian, who was confined under 
a guai'd of Europeans and sepoys, wa.s supposed to be the 
instigator of Hyder Jung’s murder; and a Hindoo officer 
of French sepoys — with all of wliom Hyder Jung had 
been extremely popular — entered the tent during the 
uproar, and put Shah Nuwaz Khan, together with his 
sou and Yomen-ood-Dowlah, to death. Nizam Alee fled 
ti5wards llurhanpoor the same night. The tragedy was 
thus closed on the llth May. 

The Peishwa, with the Mahratta army, returned to 
Poona; and Pussy shortly after, not cljoosing to encou¬ 
rage Salabiit Jung in war against Nizam iUec, bent his 
coiiree towards Hyderabad. When on the march to that 
capital he received from M. Lally — then supreme autho¬ 
rity of the French po.ssessions in India —■ those peremptory 
orders of recall winch at once deprived his nation of the 
great power and influence he liad established. 

Salabut Jung had apjxnntcd Pazalut Jmig his Dewan 
at the suggestion of M. Pussy. Their union was cer¬ 
tainly the mo.st likely mode of upholding the government 
of Salabut Jung and overawing the factious at his court; 
but the party of Nizam Alee gained strength as soon as 
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Bussy had departed for roudiclierry, and the only French 
troops in the Bcccan were confined to their own districts 
— the Northern Circars — und<!r M. Conflans. 

Nizam Alee, soon after he reachxal Burhanpooi', exacted 
a heavy contribution from that city. With the money 
thus obtained Nizam Alee began to raise troops. He 
was shortly after again joined by Ibrahim Khan Gardee 
with his corps, when he qiutted Burhanpoor and took 
up a position about a Imndrod miles south of that city at 
the town of Basum. The Minister, Bazalut Jung, insti¬ 
gated the Mahratta Sena Sahib Soobeh to attack his 
brother; accordingly, one of that functionary’s officers 
intercepted Nizam A lee’s artillery, which was coming to 
join him from Burhanpoor, and took the whole of it. In 
consequence of this aggression Nizam .4100 made a sudden 
march towards Ankola, whicli he surprised and plun¬ 
dered, but being attacked by a su]>erior force, under 
Janojee in person, he rotiied on Burhanpoor for the 
purpose of equipping some guns for Ibrahim Khan. As 
soon as he had furnished himself with this auxiliary, in¬ 
valuable agaiust Mahrattas, he returned, attacked, and 
completely defeated Janojee’s army. Nizam Alec’s success 
soon obtained liim friends; Janojee c.onchided an alliance 
with him, and he had, further, received encouragement 
from the Feishwa. He iiad also been courted by the 
English, not in consequence of his victory, but as a son 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk, who, beyond reconciliation, had 
committed himself with their enemies the Erciich. As 
soon, therefore, as he mulerstood that Salabut Jung had 
quitted Hyderabad for the purjiose of assisting tlie garri¬ 
son of Masulipatam, which was besieged by tbe English, 
Nizam Alee, after taking possession of Aurungabad, moved 
towards the capital. 
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The advance of Nizam Alee hastened the conclusion 
of a treaty between Salabut Jung and Colonel Forde, 
although Bazalnt Jung, who was partial to the French, 
endeavoured to obstruct the arrangement. The treaty 
did not provide for the assistance of the English against 
Nizam Alee; as every inducement on that point was 
resisted by Colonel Forde. Salabut Jung returned to 
Hyderabad, where, on the arrival of Nizam Alee, much 
dissension arose among the brothers, but Salabut Jung 
was constrained to restore the office of Dewan to Nizam 
Alee, and Bazalut Jung departed for his government, the 
seat of which was Adonee. 

When Nizam Alec; impiisoned his brother in 1761 and 
usurped the entire rule of tlie countiy, he raised Wittul 
Soondur, a Bralnniu of the Yajurweedee tribe, to the 
office of Dewan with tlic title of Baja Purtab Wunt, or', 
as he is otherwise called, Ba.ia B.ihadoor. He was but 
a supple instrument in the hands of his wily master; 
though a master of dnpLicily himself, and so treated by 
the Maliratta chiefs who attemjttcd any intrigues through 
liim. It is of this minister that tradition has it, that 
upon the sack of Poona in 1763, wlicn Nizam Alee per¬ 
mitted Gow,s to be slaughtered, he, as a Br.ahmin, took no 
objection; hence the retiibution which soon overtook 
hhti, As the Mogul army, on the route towards Aurang¬ 
abad, arrived at the Godavery, Nizam Alee, wdth a part 
of his force, cros.sed over, leaving the Dewan with the 
remainder at Bakishone, on the south bank of the river, 
until the whole of tlie stores and baggage had been sent 
ovei:. At tins juncture, Janojee Bhonslay, a disaheeted 
Maliratta chief in the sendee of Nizam iUee, but who 
laid been bought over by his countiymen, on pretence of 
not receiving money to pay his troops, cpiitted the De wan, 
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and encamped at a distance. Tliis movement Avas the chap. 

^ • VII 

signal for the Mahi'atta array to make a rapid march anti ■-- 

attack the Moguls. A sanguinmy conflict ensued, in vuieib 

Avliitli the Moguls were routed with immense slaughter, 

mid among the slain Avas llaja Purtab Want, the Dewan. 

Borne time after, Syud Lusiikur Khan was advanced to 
the position he had occnpied before, but now with the 
title of EokdN'OOH-Dowlah, or Pillar of the State. A Pofcun- 
grcat man in the widest and best sense of the expression, Uih, 
and respected among the iieo^fle, iiis influence left liis 
sovereign merely a name; there is little to surprise one, 
under the circumstances, to learn that in tlie year 1775 
liokun-ood-Dowlah was assassinated by ordiu’ of his royal 
nuuster and in that muster’s presence — thej’c being tw 
vei'sions of the mode of assassination, the one that tlic 
Minister was stabbed, and the other that his brains were 
beat out, neither being unusual as coming from a despotic 
monarch. 

Sumsam-ool-Moolk and V<!ekar-ood Powlali wore the 
principal parlies of several by rvhom tlic liiisine.ss of the 
State was conducted, as the ISizam, having got rid of 
liokun-ood-Dowlall’s iuordinaP' power, was determined 
not to entrust tlm I'unctious of this important office to 
any single person for any prolonged time, until it Avas 
conferred upon liis last and favourite minister. 

AzEEM-oOL'OoAiRAir Avas of a. tribe in llindoostlian culled A/rorn-rioU 
Murrul, wlio pretend to dtalA-o tlicir descent from Ku- 
sheervan, the first king of Persia, lie avus the son of a 
respectable but not cmiiieut man etf the name oi Turrook 
Taze Khan, and grandson of Iliis.s;uu Muhommed Klian, 
an officer Asdio originally accompanied Nizani-ool-Mooik 
to the Deccan. He AVas born in 1734, at Ellicipioor. 

Ills original name was Gholam Synd Kluiii, and he began 
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oiLiP. life on an allowance of fifty rupees (5Z.) a month. He 

._first attached himself to the interests of isizain Alee 

during the reign of Salabut Jung, and was one of the five 
persons who were Nizam Alee’s associates in the murder 
of Hydor Jung, the agent of M. Bussy, and who on that 
account were always paiticularly distinguished by the 
Nizam. He was .so rapidly advancing in favour while 
Bokun-ood-Dowlah was Minister, that that nobleman be¬ 
came jealous of him, and in order to remove him from 
the capital, appointed him Soobehdar of Aurungabad, and 
afterwards Killeedar of Ousji. Azeem-ool-Oomrah subse¬ 
quently contrived to ingratiate himself with Sumsam-ool- 
Moolk, and to get recalled to Hyderabad. He was soon, 
however', banished by Veekar-ood-Dowlah, who took 
alann at his designs. He was afterwards appointed vuked, 
or agent, of Zuffer-ood-Dowlah, commonly called Hhounsa 
—one of tire most powerful nobles of the Nizam’s govern¬ 
ment—and in that capacity was allowed to return to the 
capital, when the administration was in the hands of 
Shums-ool-Oomrab, tiro Eac Ertgaum, and his brother, 
Nana Pundit. He soon regained his place in the Nizam’s 
favour, and in 1783 he was admitted to a share in the 
government with Shums-ool-Oomrah, of whom he gra¬ 
dually made himself inde[)cndent. He accompanied 
Secunder Jah, while heir-apparent to the musnud, in 
1791, when lie joined Lord Cornwallis in the command 
of his father’s army against Tippoo, On the occasion of 
the Nizam’s disgraceful peace with the Alahrattas at 
Kurdlah, in 1795, Azeem-ool-Oomrah was delivered up to 
the Peishwa to gratify the personal resentment of Nana 
Furuavecs ; but while he was still a pi'isoner at Poona, _he 
engaged in the revolution by which Bajee Eao, the Peishwa, 
was fixed in the government, and, as the price of hi.s assist- 
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obtained an engagement, releasing the Mzain from 
iiiust of the injurious stipulations of that Treaty of Kurd- 
l:ih. In June 1797 he returned to Hyderabad, where he re¬ 
sinned the administration of aSiiirs, out of the hands of 
Mouitanz-ool-Oomrah and Ihijn Saam Itaje, and he con¬ 
tinued to exercise it with almost absolute authority rmtil 
Ills death, which happened in hfay 1804, at the age of 
about seventy. Aristo Jah was the founder and constant 
promoter of the Nizam’s alliance witJi the British Govern¬ 
ment against the o]:iposition, lirst of Shnms-ool-Oomrali, 
and aftcrvvaixls of Momtanz-ool-Oomrah. He proposed 
a general defensive treaty to Mr. Johnston, wlio was Eesi- 
de.iit at Hyderabad in 1785 ; he prevailed on the Nizam 
(.o jitjd to Ivord Cornwallis’s demand for the Guntoor 
Gircar in 1788, and immediately after deputed Meor 
Allum on a mission to Calcvitta. On his I'ettsru from 
Vooiia in 1797 lie made an overture to Sir John Shore for 
an enlargement of the Sooliohdarce engagoments with the 
Nizam, and the year after iu; caiterod eageily Into Lord 
Wellesley’s measures for d(;str<»yiiig the French party at 
Hyderalxid, and prosecuting the war against Tippoo. On 
the conclusion of the gcm>ral defensive treaty with tlie 
Nizam in Octobel 1800, a pension of a lakh of nipees 
a year was settled on him by Lord Wellesley. He was 
fi'oquently called by his difliiriMit titles, Muslieer-ool-Moolk 
and ..Aristo Jab. His family was of the Sooiiec beet, but 
Jic himself became a Sliecah by convei-sion. He died 
withrmt a male heir, but fiad adopted the seventh son of 
the Nizam, who married liis danghtei-. 
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cHAr. ried Padsliali Bcgiim, the daughter of Meer Abool Fuzel 
. . Khan, also a Persian, by whom he had two sons, Meer 

Me™ Allam and Meer Zcan-oohAbodeeii, and one daughter, 
Muriam Begum, married to Bcliram-ool-MooIk. He had 
also a natural daughter, Suheena Begum, married to Moo- 
staAveem-ood-Dowlah. Meer Allum owed his prosperity 
chiefly to his own talcnte. He was first noticed by 
Azecm-ool-Oomrah, by whom he was employed qn a 
mission to Lord Cornwallis in 1789, and he afterwards 
accompanied the Nizam’s army to Seringapatam, where 
he conducted the negotiations for peace on the part of 
his own government. In 1794 he was deputed to Boona, 
but failed in his endeavours there to compose the dissen¬ 
sions whicli led in the following year to the war between 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas. He commanded the force 
in 1705 which was sent hi pursuit of Alec Jah, the eldest 
son of Nizam Alee, on his rebellion, and made him pri¬ 
soner at Aurnngabad. He was appointed by the Nizsim, 
at the instance of Azcem-ool-Oomrah, Minister for English 
Affairs, and in that capacity negotiated with Oaptain 
E'irkpatrick the Ti’caty of 1798. During the campaign 
which followed he commanded the Nizam’s army, and 
after the fall of Scringa.patam he visiUd Lord Wellesley 
a.t Madras. On Ins return to Hyderabad in 1799 he was 
received \vith great di.stinetion; but a difibi'cnce soon took 
place between him and Azemn-ool-Oomrah, who was jea¬ 
lous of his increasing influence and reputation, and found 
a jnetext to prevail on tlic Nizam to laanove him from Ms 
oflice in April 1800, and banish him to his jaghecr, where 
lie lived in disgrace until 1803. He was then permitted, at 
the intercession of the Besident, to return to Hyderabad 
on account of tlie. alarmhig state of his health. He still, 
however, continued under personal restraint until the 
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death of Azeem-ool-Oomrah, wlien, at the rceommcndation 
of Lord Wellesley, lie wits appointed Minister by the 
Nizam, and held the office until lie died, in December 
1808, ill the fifty-sixth year of liis age. His ori^bmal 
name was'Mecr Abool Cassini, and his iliinily being I'er- 
sian, he was of the Shceah sect. He had a pension of 
24,000 rupees a year from the Lritisli Government. Mwir 
Alhim was twice married ; by his first ivife, a l^ersian by 
birth, Shazada Begum, the daughter of Syud Jaffeer Khan, 
he had one son, Meer Danran, who died without issue in 
1802; and two daughters, Nusissa Btgnm and Salieb 
Begum, who were successively married to Mooncer-ool- 
Moollc. Mcer Zciu-ool-./'Vboodcen, the younger brother 
of Mcer Alluni, was in tlie service of Tippoo Sooltan, and 
died at Seringapatam during the siege in 1700. 

MooneeR'OOE-Moot.k, after tlic lapse of some time, was 
appointed Prime Minister, llis family, originally of Arab 
extraction and of tlu; Shceali sect, settled at Anrungabad 
ill the end of the sevciiloeuth or the beginning ol‘ tlie 
eighteenth centmy. His grandfatlicr, Sheer Juiig, who 
held the office of Soobehdar of Aunmgabad, was tlu‘ first 
of the family that removed to Hyderabad, where he died 
in about 1771. His son, Gliyoor Jung, ivas Padshaliec 
Dewan, an officer supposed to act on the part of the King 
of Delhi, but whose autliority was quite iioniiiial. Ori¬ 
ginally the accounts of the public revenues wu;rc recorded 
by him, and his sanction was necessary to all grants of 
land. Tlie seal of the Padshahec Dewan was affixed to 
every grant made by the Nizam until the office was abo¬ 
lished by what diplomatists now call tlie forcxi of dremn- 
stances — the extinction of the last of these Padsiiahees, 
Ghyoor Jung married Boochoo Begum, the daughter of 
Salar Jung, a r('la.tion of his own, and died in about 1702, 
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CHAP, leaving four sons and two daughters. Ikram-ool-Moolk, 

. tlie eldest son, was Khansamm, or master of tire house- 
Nizam, and died in 1798. Ushjah-ool- 
Moolk, the second son, was Soobclidar of Aurangabad, and 
died in about 1801. Moonoer-ool-Moolk, the'third son, 
was born in about 1764, and for a time held his fathei'’s 
office, Padahaliee Dcwan. In the early part of his life he 
W'as little known. lie was first brought forward by 
marrying Meer Allum’s daughter. While Meer Ailuui was 
in banishment he remained at Hyderabad, and wffien 
Meer AUuin was appointed Minister in 1 804 he exerted 
himself to be made tlie deputy, but without effect. In 
1809, after an interval of some months from the death of 
Meer Allum, he was nomhially appointed his successor. 
It was provided, however, that till the business of the 
Government should be conducted by Kaja Chundoo LaU, 
tlie deputy, and that he should hold only the name of 
Minister, with a fixed salary of .six lakhs of rupees a year. 

Mooneer-ool'Moolk’s original name wms Alee Zemaun. 
He held jagheers in liis oivii name and the names of 
his family rated at rupees 2,83,000 a year, of which 
2,39,467 were personal and the remainder towards the 
maintenance of a party of 541 horse. He was a mun- 
SLibdar of 5000. The following character was drawn in 
1809 by Captain Sj'^denliam — no admirer, it will be seen, 
of the individual he pourtrays:—“ Mooneer-ool-Moolk 
has aU the little vices of a man of wmak understanding 
who has been bred up by women and spends most of his 
time amongst them. He is timid, ignorant, bigoted, ex¬ 
tremely superstitious, full of little jealousies and suspicions, 
curious of other people’s concerns, effeminate in his lan¬ 
guage and manners, and abounding in professions and 
compliments. He seems incapable of any warm and 
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steady attachment, listens to every tale of calumny, and 
has not candour or spirit enough to trust any person. 
He is fond of money, and never refirses the smallest or 
largest bribe. He is not quite illiterate. He has gone 
through some part of the common book learning of the 
Moosulman, but he has no other knowledge, and has no 
curiosity for hberal or useful information. He has not 
been accustomed to the transaction of affairs of import¬ 
ance, but he has acquired some facihty in the management 
of small concerns and in expediting matters of mere 
detail. He has no experience in the business of any of 
the principal departments of the State, but he is well 
acquainted with aU the current business between the 
Eesidency and the Durbar. He mixes Avith ease and 
address in the society of Europeans, and has become 
familiarised to some of their peculiar habits and customs. 
He is of course acquainted Avith the most striking parts of 
our national character, and has caught up some of our 
leading maxims of policy and government. His timidity 
would deter him from engaging in any deep or dangerous 
intrigues, and there is nothing of a restless or turbulent 
ambition in his character. He would probably be con¬ 
tented to carry on business as smoothly as possible, and 
would think it prudent to be guided by the advice of the 
Eesident. The most objectionable parts of his character 
as a public man are his duphcity and his inveterate pro¬ 
pensity to secret intrigues, which render it difficult to 
understand on what ground he stands, and dangerous to 
trust him with information of consequence. I observed 
that Meer Ahum never permitted him to be present when 
any subject of importance was to be discussed by us. 
It would not be safe, therefore, to trust entirely to his 
principles, but it would not perhaps be difficult to control 
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him by his real’s. Although Mooneer-ool-Moolk’s niece 
is married to the Nizam, and his office gives him prece- 
dence before all the other noblemen of the Government, 
still he possesses no vreight or influence beyond his imme' 
diato family and servants, and Ids character must always 
prevent his acquiring any. Nor some I’ears he was the 
object of the Nizmn’s most violent hatred. This feeling 
appeared to originate in his having married Meer Allum’s 
daughter, whom the Mzam himself vdshed to marrjv 
It ran to such a pitch that he was forbidilQii the Durbar, 
and the Nizam once said that he should like to have him 
cut in small pieces to feed the crovv.s at tlie palace gate. 
The reconciliation between them was effected on Mecr 
Allum’s death by the females of the Nizam’s family, who 
were bribed by Mooneer-ool-Moolk, and the Nizam was 
probablj’- fixed in his determination to make him Minister 
by seeing that the British Government espoused the camse 
of his rival, Shums-ool-Oomrah. Even after this recon¬ 
ciliation the Nizam trusted him, and employed him only 
as the rival of Chundoo Lall. The situation in which he 
stood to Chundoo Lall placed him in some degree in 
opposition to the Ecsident, but he was well afl’ected both 
by habit and opinion towards the British Government, to 
whose interests, if he were tried, he would probably 
adhere as faithfully as it is in his nature to adhere to any 
cause whatever. For the last three years before his death 
he had been anxiously endeavouring to procure the 
Nizam’s daughter, Ghuffoor-oon-Nissa Begum, in marriage 
for his eldest son, and with that view confoimed in many 
respects to the observances of the Soonee sect.” Mooneer- 
oohMoolk married successively the two daughters of Mecr 
Allum, as I have already noticed in the life of the latter. 

SnuMS-ooL-OoMSAH, who is still living, is the only son 
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of Sliuins-ool-OoEirali Taigh Sing, an old and favourite 
adherent of Nizam Alee, -who died in 1711. He "vvas 
born at Hyderabad in the year 1781, and fiucceedcd his 
father in tlie command of a body of troops Avhich now 
con-sists of 43B9 horse and 2395 foot. Of these, 2200 
horse ai'C considered to fn-m tiie Painiah or household 
troops. He is of the Soonec soc.t, and his original name 
is Seikli Fukhur-ood-Heea. He is a muusulxlur of 7000, 
and his jagheers are rated at rupees 30,39,544 a year, of 
which smn 29,57,301 is for the maiiitL'iianco of Jiis troop.s 
and 82,243 is personal. The produce of the lands assigned 
to the Paigah party was formerly nmeh larger. On the 
death of his father, the late Shuuis-oohOomrali, Sir Jolm 
Kemiaway said that they >vere raterl at 3(S lakhs, but 
■were supposed to [woduce 54 laklis of niju'cs a year. lie 
does not now liold auy other situation than liis military 
command. lie w'as projiosed hy his mule, Ihnjud-ool- 
Moolk, as a eaiididate for the olllce i>f Hinistcj', on tlio 
death of Meer Allum, but was re’pxled by tlie Nizam when 
it appeared that liis ]m>tr'nsi(Mis Aveix; favoured b)" tlie 
British Govermuent. Captain Sydenham said of him on 
that occasion: — “Shums ool-Goiurah is a young man about 
twenty-eight year's old, fair, haudsome, of mild dis[>osi- 
tion and maimers. His understanding is sa id to be Aveak', 
and there is a Aacancy iu the expression of the counte¬ 
nance Avhich strongly confirms that i-epoi t. Ho lias a 
difficulty of utterance, and seldom speaks. Ho is enrion.s 
ill all articles of Europi’au manulacture, and is ambitious 
of having Ids liouse furniture and equipage as much as 
possible according to the luiropeau fashion. He takes 
great delight in mechanics, handicraft, and the popular 
experiments of natural philosopliy. Tlie Avhole of his 
time is dewited to tlie.se iiru-suits, and he leaves the man- 
VOL. I. L 
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agement of his affairs and the command of his party to 
his maternal uncle, Umjnd-ooI-Moolk, In both these Oom- 
rahs I have always observed considerable dignity and 
steadiness of character and conduct, — a pride which ren¬ 
ders them much above all petty intrigues and all jealousy 
of the advancement and good fortune of other persons. 
They seem too conscious of the superiority of their rank 
and station to fear any competitors. They confine them¬ 
selves to their own business, and appear to take no inte¬ 
rest in other people’s concerns. They are fond of having 
Europeans in their service, and treat them with great 
consideration and Idndncss. Siiice my arrival at this 
place their conduct has been perfectly unexceptionable. 
I have never heard anytliing of them which could 
lead me to su.spect that they are at all inimical to 
the interests of the alliance, and indeed Emjud-ool- 
Moolk has frequently exerted his influence over the 
Nizam’s mind to tlie benefit of the alliance. Although 
I have had very little intercoumo with tliem, we regu¬ 
larly exchange complimentary messages, and they have 
always been extremely civil and courteous to me.” But 
Umjiid-ool-Oomrah died in 1813, and with him Shums- 
ool-Oomrah lost a relative, not only of commanding 
intellect, but a valuable friend and adviser. Eor a short 
time after this he Avas surrounded by men of low, dissolute 
habits, and he seems to have yielded to that senseless, 
vulgar clamour against European.s, so prevalent even at 
the present time among the worst description of Mahom- 
medans. Sir Henry Bussell must at this juncture have 
become acquainted with him, for he writes in the follow¬ 
ing manner, very different to the high character that 
Shimis-ool-Oomrah bears nearly forty years after that 
writing:—is capricious in his temper, frivolous in 
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his pursuits, faithless in his promises, and oppressive, 
rapacious, and unjust in idl his dealings. No reliance 
could be placed upon him in any crisis coTinected with 
the interests of our alliance with the Nizam. During the 
commotion preceding the confinement of the Nizam’s 
sons in Golconda, in August 1815, ho boasted that he 
was the only person whose troops were prepared to 
rcsi.st the Engbsh, and he said in the public court of the 
palace that if every man in the city would but throw a 
handful of earth upon us, we shouhl be overwhelmed. 
He has no direct intercourse with the llosident, nor ever 
had, except when he was a candidate for the ministry. 
They meet only at the Nizam’s, where they exchange 
salarns, or salutations; but they never had any con¬ 
versation, except on one or two trilling accidental occa¬ 
sions. Ilis inlluence, though vi'iy much imj)aired by the 
weakness of his character, is still considerable, from his 
high rank, his near connection with the Nizam, his exten¬ 
sive command, and thi; large tract of country wliich is 
assigned to him in jagheer. In 1801 he married Dusheer- 
oon-NissaBegum, a daughter of the late, and sister of the 
present Nizam, by whom he has two sons and three 
daughters.” 

I have stated the worst that can be said by his enemies 
of Shums-ool-Oomrah, of which he himself is not ignorant. 
Of the two British Eesidents who have written of him, it 
win be seen that Captain Sydenham thought favourably 
of him, and Sir Henry Bussell dishked him. Shums-ool- 
Oomrah, however, happens to bo in that position not to 
care for mere personal dislike; and there have been cir¬ 
cumstances in his career to engender independence of 
spirit. In the biography of Azecm-ool-Oomrah I have 
made mention of ZufTur-ood-Dowlah, ■who, I must now 
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state, was a noblemau of luiboxmded wcaltli, but tliat he 
grew into such immense power that the subject’s fidelity 
war? distrusted by his mouarch, Nizam Alee. As a counter¬ 
poise to tliis power of Zuffur-ood-Dowlah, the father of 
Shums-oohOomrah was made; Commander of the Paigah 
ITorso, and liad liis command of the household troops 
very miicli enlarged. With the dcatli of ZuiTur-ood'Dou lab 
liis power was entirely broken up, and the first Shums-ool- 
Oornrali’s situation as Commander of the Paigah in its en¬ 
tirety descended to his son, tlte present and second ^Shurns- 
ool-Oomrah, then in his minority. Tlie influence of liis ma- 
torual uncle, Umjud-ool-Woolk—a good man, but of mean 
capacity, who was the guardian of Sliums-ool-Oomrah— 
could not make head against tlie iullueiice of the Minister 
of the day, ivlio was the enemy of that liousc, and Shums- 
ool-Ooiiirah the yaiingcr succeeded to a smaller command 
and emoluments. 

Shnms-ool-Oomrah olTioiated as Minister for about five 
months, w'heii he constantly told the Nizam that lie did not 
wish to hold the olHce, and that lie continued to retain it 
reluctantly—in fact, he wished Ua throw it up ; and the 
Nizam relieved liim. 

Abool Fukhur Mahomnied Fukliur-ood-Peen Khan — 
for this is the family name of Sliums-ool-Ooinrah—was 
the grandson of a nobleman who liad accompanied the 
great Nizam-ooPMoolk from Delhi, and tlie son of the 
first Shums-ool-Oomrah, wJio was not only Commander of 
the Ilonseliold Troops, bnt who had at difl'erent brief 
intervals held office also as Dcivaii. Abool Fulclmr’s titles 
are : — Shiiiiis-ool--()(»nrah, the Son of tlio Noble ; Shums- 
ool-Dowlah, Son of the State; Shuin-H-ool-Moolh, Son of 
the Country ; Umeer-ee-KuN/eer, the liigli Nobleman, and 
Teffh Jung, the Srvord of War, JJahadoor. 
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Of bis two sons, tlie titles of liufudecu Khan, the eldest, 
ai-e ; — Oomdivt-ool-Dowlah^ the Greatness of the Stated 
Ooiudut-ool~MoolIr, the Gr(;atncsa of the Oouiitry, and 
Namirur Jung, Fatuous in War, Bahadoor. The titles of 
llushud-ool-Geen Klian, tlie second son,an' -Jkhteed/inr- 
opl-]\fooU',tlm Strciigtli of theCountry; Ikh-ttu’dluir-ool-Don-- 
Uih, the Stixaigth of the State ; imdBahadoorJung. Intrepid 
in War. The latter nuirried a danghter oi Secunder Jah, 
the graudfather of the prt^sent Ki:^:nn, and bj' her has had 
two sons; the eldest, Malaanined Molice-oothDceu Khan, 
connnonly called Shccblee Saliccb, a. very fine-looking 
young man and Ins grand fat Iter Sluuus-ool-Gomridrs la- 
vourite, is married to a daughter of the jn esent Kizam. 

Sluims-ool-Oomrah is not only tlu'. premier noble ol the 
Court of Hyderabad, but is reputed to be the v'ealthiest 
noble in the province. He has some lx*autiful landed 
estates, and among tlieso is one •which, fin' the niuscniu it 
contains, is called Juhuti Nuiinu a View o( the World : 
to Europeans this estate will lie eutcrtaiiiing for the beau¬ 
tiful collection of living cranes iuid stoi'ks that it contains. 
The mansion is built after the old French style, with a 
gallery overlooking the n!Ce|)tion-rooin; and a labyrinth 
in the grounds recalls tlie stoiy^ of Fair llosamond of our 
English Henry tlie Second. 

Bhnms-ool-Oomrah’s faculties arc still mumpaired ; and 
it is hoped that lie will coiitiiuic to wear his honours long, 
as he wears them well. His attachment to the Britlsli lias 
been already noticed by General Low, and he has since 
sliown it in more ways than one. 

Eaja Ohundoo LaL!.., the real Minister of the Nizam 
during the incumbency of Moonecr-ool-Moolk, was tlic son 
of Eae Narraiii I)a.ss, of the Jvhitrec Mcliree tribe. Eae 
Moolchund, the graridfathev of Hae Narrain Dass, was in 
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the service of the Emperor Mahommed Shah, and came 
from Delhi to the Deccan with hlizam-ooi-Mooik, unde: 

' whom he afterwards held the office of Kurrorah^ or Heac 
of the Excise, at Ifyderabad, Eae Lutchec Earn, the sor. 
of Eae Moolchund, held the same office about the year 
1770, under Eokun-ood-Dowlah, while Prime Jlinistcr, 
On his death, his eldest son, Eae Nanick Earn, succeeded 
to that employment. Eae Narrain Dass, the younger 
brother of Eae Nanick Earn, was the father of both Eaja 
Cliimdoo Lali and Eaja Govind Puksh. He died about 
1776, and his sons were adopted smd brought up by their 
uncle, Eae Nanick Earn. Eaja Chundoo Lall was bom in 
1766. He first hold a subordinate employment in the 
Excise. Early in the administration of Azeem-ool-Oomrah, 
Eae Nanick Earn was removed from the office of Kurrorah, 
and soon after died. In 1794, Eaja Cliundoo Lall was 
presented, by tlie late Nizam’s sondn-law, Buddee Oc)lIa 
Khan, to the Nizam and Azetem-ool-Oojnrah, who were at 
Bcder preparing for war with the Mahrattas, and was 
in consetinencc sent to take cliarge of the districts of 
Oimclia and Purgool, as the agent of Puddee Oolla Khan. 

In 1795, Buddee Oolla Khan having joined in the 
rebellion of Alee Jah, and fled from tire Nizam’s terri¬ 
tories, Eaja Chundoo Lall returned to Hyderabad, where 
he was patrimised by Shuinshur-ool-Moolk, an old and 
favourite adherent of tlie late Nizam, and one of his five 
associates in the murder of Ryder Jung. Eaja Chundoo LaU 
was soon after made Kurrorah, and appointed to the charge 
of Mnktul and .some other districts to the south-west of 
Hyderabad. In 1797 he resigned the office of Kurrorah, in 
consequence of some new arrangements being introduced 
into the department by Azecm-ool-Oomrah, of which he 
did not a])pi'ove ; and he then I'eccivcd charge of PeJiuuy, 
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Gooty, Kurpali, and a large i>ortion of the districts which chap; 
were afterwards ceded to the East India Comjjany by the 
Treaty of October 1800. Eaja Chmidoo Lall clelivered 
these districts over to that Company’s officers, and then 
returned to Hyderabad, whore he remained ever after¬ 
wards. On Mcer Allum’s ii])[)ointmcnt to be Minister in 
1804, Eaja Chundoo Lall was confidentially employed by 
him. He first received charge of the lands assigned for 
the payment of the Paigali troo])S under Slmms-ool- 
Oomrah; and in 1806 ho was ap|)ointcdPcte'A(wr, Finance 
Minister, to Meer Allum, on who.so deatJi, in 1808, he 
became the efficient Minister of the Government, Moo- 
neer-ool-Moolk having been ajipointed Hewan, under an 
express provision that he was to be Minister only in 
name, and that all the autliority and responsibility of tlie 
office were to be vested in Llaja Chundoo Lall, under Ids 
former designation of Pcisln.'ur. He hold the office until 
he resigned, in September 1843 ; and his death occurred 
on the 15th April, 1845. 

Eaja Chundoo Lall married the daughter of Eae Wittul 
Eae, a respectable man at Burhan])oor, in the service of 
Scindia, by whom ho had a son and daughter. 

A sketch of this remarkable man, who for thirty-five 
year.s occupied so prominent a ]iosition in Indian politics, 
has already been so admirably pourtrayed, though per- 
liap.s with too strong a bias in bis ffivour, by Sir ITtairy 
Eussell, in 1820, that I liavc little more to do than to 
adopt it:— 

“ Eaja Chundoo Lall is of middling statni-e, very thin, 
and of rather a dark complexion. The expression of his 
countenance is mild, intelligent, and thoughtful. He has 
lost his tcetli, is much bent, and bears great appearance 
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of infirmity. In lus mtuincm he is unaffected, and even 
liumble. lie is free from ostentation of every kind, and 
is not expensive in his own ftnnily or ]>ersoii; but he is 
profuse and iudiscriminatc in what he considers to be 
charity, and is always in want of money, lie lias been 
very well educated, both as a scliolar and a public 
officer. Ills undei-slaudiiig is sound, hi.s talents quick, 
his memory letentive, his industry indefatigable, and he 
lias great experience and aptitude in all the modes of 
birsiness, from the liighcst biuiiches down to tlie most 
minute detail. He does everything Ijirnsclf, and the la¬ 
bour which he imdei'goes is almost incredible. lie rises 
early enougli to got througli his religious observances by 
dayiiglit He is then attended by the different officers of 
Government, with whom he tramacts busines.s until about 
nine o’clock, when he goes hi the palace if necessary, 
otherwise lie continues transacting public business until 
about noon, wlieii he takes liis first meal He then again 
transacts business until three in the afternoon, when he 
lies down for an hour and looks over his domestic ac¬ 
counts. During the aftornoou and evening lie sits in 
public and receives tlie visits of those wbo wait on him 
eitlicr out of complinuait or on business At about eight 
he takes Iris .si’cond meal, and aiteinvards exnmiues, signs, 
and despatches all the dificrent jiapers winch liave been 
jireiiared during the day. His only I'ecreations are music 
and literature. At about inidniglit lii.s business i.'^ closed, 
and he is then attended by singers and musicians, and by 
a mmibc'r of persons who are eminent for their learning, 
their skill in poetry, or for any otlica- polite atfixinmeut, 
with u'hom ho eonvci’ses for about an lioiir, and then 
retires to rest, His great, and perhaps lii.s only defect, is 
a. want ol' rii-iiiiie.‘^s and decision. He is said to be per- 
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sonallj' brave, but be is totally tlcvoid of politieal courage, ohap. 

Tlie very mention of a bold measure alarms him, and lie -^ 

resorts to every species of procrastination and (expedient 
to avoid it. He is naturally lunnane and benevolent, but, 
like all weak men in power, be allows gi'oat fteverity 
and injustice to be practised nmler the sanction of liis 
authority. His virtues belong to hi.s pi-ivnte, and bis 
faults to his public character, in his politics, tliough ho 
is not bold, he is .sensible ami prudent. He is I'onvinced 
that tlie iS'izain’s power cauuot support itself, and lie is 
devoted, with umpiestionable fidelity, to the alliauce willi 
the British Government. On his return to Hyderabad, 
after delivering up the ceded districts in 1800, lie wins ])iiv- 
ticularly noticed by Colonel Kirkpatrick. He was after¬ 
wards indebted to Captain ^ydenliam for much of the ])ims- 
perity which he now enjoys, and in addition to Lis original 
predilection, he has so strongly incurred tlu' jealousy of 
the Kixam Inuiself, as well ;is of the ])iiu( i})a] Ooniralis, 
that he feels lie must licnceforward owe Ids very sabhy 
to the suppoJt of the British Government. Baja Cluin- 
doo Ball is paid for his oilicial duties by a comniis.sion 
on tlio revenues, which for some ye'avs })ast lias been 
smmially producing on an average nearly three lakhs of 
rupees. He also receives a considerable sum in wt^zze- 
rana, or presents, as well as on the appointracut of per¬ 
sons to different ofliccs. He is a rnmisulnlar of 5(H)0, 
and his party consists of 2000 horse and 2310 foot. He 
lui-s no jagheers of Ins own. ihoiigh liis children, legiti¬ 
mate and illegitimate, have h.-id.” 


There arc two cxcelicnt iiorliaits of Cliundoo Tj.-iH — 


one at the Besidency in oils, wliirli was taken wlien he 


was far advanced in ycar.^^, and the othei' in the pO'.ws- 


sion of Air. William I’ahuer in water colotii-'-, taken some- 
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V—^-^1—' the sake of the original. 

StiTij-oo!- After Eaja Cliimdoo Lsdl’s retirement, the Nizam, 

' upon various pretexts, refused to appoint a permanent 
Minister, and gave considerable umbrage to the British 
Government, not so much for his vsicillation, as from their 
want of amfidence in anybody, until some nobleman was 
appointed possessing both ability and the weight of 
personal character. The Ilesidcnt of the day felt an 
interest in Nuwab Suraj-ool-Moolk, and for a time he 
officiated as Dewan, though a better selection could not 
liavc been made from the candidates to that high office; 
but the Nizam could not be iirducxjd to make more than 
an ad interim arrangement. Ilaja Sook Ball, uncle to 
Haja Earn Buksh, nephew to tlio ex-Ministcr, was ap- 
])oiiited Wukeel between the Nizam and the finance 
officer. Eaja Soo Purshad. agent of the late Minister, 
was ordered tcj attend lite Durbar daily. The Nizam 
declared he would personally supervise aU diplomatic 
matters, A regular system of criminal and civil justice 
was to be introduced into the UdfaahH. Moulvee Kuna- 
mut Khan was to direct the former, and Ilakeem Ghoolam 
I loosain Khan the latter. The .sittings of these courts were 
to be held at Suraj-ool-Dowlah’s palace, so that the sove¬ 
reign could take personal cognizance of all proceedings. 

Much, however, as the sovereign mistrusted otliers, 
he seemingly mistrusted himself still more. Suraj-ool- 
Moolk was displaced after a time for Shuras-ool-Oomrah, 
and as the latter would lurt hold office at any price, Eaja 
Earn Buksh, who luid been Peishcar under Moonecr-ool- 
Mirolk, was appointed in his room. Tlrese changes were 
so frequent, and the English Ecsident put to so much 
aunoyaucc, that the Governor-General of India had to in- 
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terfore, which led to the nomination in 1851 of Suraj-ool- chap, 
Moolk, after a lapse of nearly eight years in procrastination. .— 

Allum Alee Khan Sher Jung, Simij-ood-Dowlali, Sura) 
ool-Moolk, Dewan-ee-Deccan, was a son of Mooneer-ool- 
Moolk, and held office for a short time, his death occur¬ 
ring in December 1853. No Peishcar was appointed 
during his iticumliency. He was mortilied at the terms 
of the Treaty of 1853, and, strange to say, he died three 
days after it was executed. 

Suraj-ool-Moolk was very clever and very dissipatcsl, 
without the slightest pretension to being a statesman. Of¬ 
fice had sought him, not that he sought office ; and out 
of a host of competitors, he might over and over again have 
been selected for his literaiy attaimuents—for he was not 
only fond of Persian and Arabic literature, but he was 
otlrerwisc acknowledged to Ire a good Eastern scholar. Tie 
was a most agreeable companion. Ho.?pital)le and libe¬ 
ral almost to a fault, a jrerfoct epicurean in his habits, 
these were qualities to cover a nudtitude of short-cuin- 
ings, and to render the'man Ircioved if tlie hliuister were 
not appreciated. Ills death made room for Ids neplicw, 
the last, and, as yet, the greatest mini.ster of the Nizam 
dynasty. 

His Excellency the Niiwab Soojah-ood-Dowlah, Moot- MooI;- 
tiieear-ool-Moolk. Salar Jung Dahadoor, the pixNcnt 
Dewan, is familiarly known a.s the Niiwab Saheeb. Ills 
family name is Meer Torab Alee. lie rtsxaved the title 
of Salar Jung before holding office; his other titles-— 
adjuncts to the former — Sa<rjah-ood-I)owlah, M(rok- 
theear-ool-Moolk, were coufei red upon him by the present 
sovereign, Pfzool-ood-DowlaJi, after the rcbelHou of 1857. 

Salar- Jung (for I must in the text preserve tJie tith; by 
which he is known to Europeans) was born on the 2nd 
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January, 1829. IIis father was MaJioinmecl Alec, the son 
of Mooiieer-ool-Moolk, by the Sahctib llegiivn, a daughter 
of Meer Allum, and his uiotiier a daughter of Kiiudni 
Alec lOiau, sdl noblemen of the Nizam’s couit; his pa¬ 
ten isd graiidpai’ents, moreover, liaving successively been 
premieis alojig with his unde, his iimnodiate predecessor 
ill o(Bcc. 

Tlie rciuler will be interested to laiow the way in wliidi 
Salar Jiuig daily disposes of official business. Eaily in the 
mondng his attention is dii e<;ted to die disposal of corres¬ 
pondence widi the Pivitish Ecsidcut, after which lie pro¬ 
ceeds into the hall of audieuct?, and receives the sidutations 
of the infoiior officers, d-c., of the State — a ceremony 
which geneiidly does not occupy more than a quailer of 
an hour, and precedes the breakfast meal. After break¬ 
fast the Pewaii gives audience to tlio officers presiding 
over the differiait di^paitnuiiits of his household, and 
inspects his private accounts. Noon has soon aiu-ived, 
and the Governinont mutsuddee.'i^ or accomitants in the 
civil and military departments, present theii' accounts and 
make their reports. From tins time until four in the 
afteniooii he gives jidvate audiences to such as have 
business wiUi him, and to tliose with wliom he may have 
business. When tJiis i.s over the higher clas8e.s of persons 
attend what may be called a levee. At sunset he takes 
eseniise either on lior.seback or on foot in liis garden. 
After evening prayci-s lie audits tlie accoimts of the 
State, and thence proceeds to dinner. IChe labours of 
tlie day only close wiLli ixxieiving jictitions from tlie 
dcpmtnient appointed to receive them, when he issues 
his ovdei-s in i-t^ard to them by an eudorseinent, and re- 
tims to sleep near midnight. 

Salar Jung seemingly takes jilcasure in stmveely luiy- 
thing, a«s he is oiciipicd wholly by jmldic afliui's. Ho is 
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fond of riding, and of English society in n quiet way— cjup 
not convivially, as his uncle was, for lie never touches 
wine, and is otlierwise veiy abstcniions in the enjoy- 
inents of the table. His attacl^nuiut for profane leJirning 
is singular in a Mahommedmi, whose leanings are gene¬ 
rally towards thcolog}'; but, it is said, his English asso 
ciations liav'C jdaced liim far above tlio leaiiitug of thet 
Ea.st, The main feature of liis character Ls bouoficenct!; 
he is tmth iiiniself^ and if he does not detest falsehood 
in others, it is Ijecausc he sets .s(>jivce1y any man fret* 
from that vice. Ho is not false, nor troaeh(To^i.s, nor 
mean. He ill-uses ntj man. Hu is st) little covotons of 
oequirhtg wcaltli for tlie Hltite by the sequestratUm t)f 
property—when by the pmcticc of his Go\'e]nracnt it 
becomes an escheat in part or in whole—tluit lie does not 
avail himself of the right, and is censured for liis uoglotit tvf 
a means by which he might remove a jiart, though a small 
part, of liis difficulties. I'lio wrong in his diameter is 
excessive lenity, he will not punish eriminnls adequately, 
and his justice halts. It i.s variously inqnited to Salar 
Jmig that he is ol>stnictt?d from doing justice by the 
interposition of the Nizam ami liis friends — that he dis¬ 
trusts his courts of ju.stic<*, iiud feara tliat in carrydiig out 
their sentences he may be doing an unwarranted uijuiy; 
it is also said Uiat he fears to curiy out an order in a 
civil suit against inliuentiai piimms, lest he .should add 
another to the ranks of his enemies. His jiolicc is l)ad, 
but it has Ijeeu worse. < )f him it may bo fairly said that 
he has brought iimeliorutiou and iiiqirovcmeut to all 
eonditions and dcpaiiinenls. 

Salar Jung is married to a daughter of Fukhur-ool- 
Moolk, a nobleman coutiw-Led with the liiniily of Meei* 

Alliuu by marriage. He has a daughter, an infant, living ; 
his firntborn, also a daughter, ho has lo.st. 
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Salar Jung’s personal estates are Koseguce, Abdoola- 
poor, Saheebnuggur,Ea'eg^ierec,andPindeeala, yielding an 
annual revenue of 55,000 rupees. The estates, the reve¬ 
nues of which are appointed for the pay of troops, &c., 
for the maintenance of his dignity as a high nobleman 
of the State, yielding an annual revenue of near four 
lahhs of rupees, are Moortezzapoor, Durreapoor, Bablee, 
Manna, Mungloor, chota and burra. 

Mooktbeear-ool-Moolk’s manners are graceful; his con¬ 
versation, if easy, is sensible; and though he appears 
to have no reserve, hi.s discretion is never at fault. He 
is (piick of apprehension, and easily understands a new 
view of a subject, but seldom gives up liis own. Ills 
fidelity towards the sovereign is a sentiment strongly im¬ 
pressed upon his mind. If liis master’s ill-treatment of 
liim has not effaced it, the continuance of this feeling 
now, if not a mania, must be looked upon as a high test 
of his virtue—in fact a passion. What is remarkable in 
his demeanour is that though he gives the utmost free¬ 
dom to conversation, and is in no way expressive, no 
m.an — one instance excepted — has yet been known to 
take a liberty with him. 

iN^o native of India has deserved mi)re at the hands of 
the British Government; and the penod is not remote 
when it will render due honour to the man of all othem 
who, from his position and ability together, saved tlie 
honour of his own country, and so largely contributed to 
prevent the impending ruui of the English name during 
the rebellion of 1857. 

The present Peishcar is hTuireendhur Purshad, Baja 
Nurreendiiur, sou of Baja Bala Purshad, and grandson of 
Baja Chundoo Ball. He is reputed to be wealthy, but is 
not held in any great public estimation. 
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TION OF THAT CONNKCTTOW WITH THE FKENCIT. 


The year 1746 was a d:i.rk one for the interests of 
the English East India Company on the eastern side 
of the peninsula of India. The question about to bo 
raised was not of commercial piofit or loss, but of poli¬ 
tical influence; and it took fifteen years to determine 
the supremacy of one of the two European ]iowcrs both 
then struggling for ascendancy. The mutual declarations 
of war made by Erance and England in 1744 were now 
being felt at their distant scttlemeuts in the East. 

Madrfrs had been the cJuof factory of tlic English on 
the Coromandel Coast for upwards of a centur}% and in 
territorial extent consisted of a seaboard ol five miles, and 
a mile landward. Ei'om tliat factory England used to 
import the description of bleached cloth known by the 
niinie of maddapoUam, now so extensively manufactured 
in Great Britain and exported to India. On this eastern 
coast, too, at this very time, Clive was fired ivith military 
ardour, participated in the various sieges and exploits 
which then occurred, and opened that career of renown 
which, in 175G, made him the conqueror on the battle¬ 
field of Plassey. 

The Erencb point d'appui was the little well-known 
settlement of Bondicherry, still as strictly Parisian in its 
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CHAP, cliaracteristics as more tliaa a liundred years as?o of tlic 
—- time that I wjite. Frarrce liatl now' sent licr best sons — 
Sfflcid&a. brave and gallant Laboiirdonnais, together w'ith the 
ambitious and diplomatic. Dupleix. 

Madras capitulated on the 20th September, 1T4C, to 
Laboiirdonnais, after live days’ bombardment; and the 
talent of Dujilcix improyed the occasion to make all the 
Indian piinces our enemies. In 1740 general peace had 
been determined in Europe by tlie Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, when the French Government agreed to re¬ 
store Madras ; and accordingly it waa delivered up to the 
English in August of that year. 

Lally and Bussy followed tlieir distinguished country¬ 
men. Bu-ssy, by both ability and force of character, gave 
tlie French a liigh name. On the occasion of a capitu¬ 
lation he promised to vesirect the proiierty of individuals; 
and wm have the tostiniony of Oeme that “ he kept liis 
word with the utmo.st liberality ; j-esigniug, without dis¬ 
cussion, whatsoovin’ property any one claimed as his 
own.” This wonderful man exeicisod such influence 
over Mooi^uffir Jung, when upon the musnud of the 
Deccan, as to prompt that prince, in 1753, during his 
In-icf sovereignty of a fcAv moiitlis to enter into an 
engagement to subsidise a body of troops Bom the 
I'rench to be retained under liis command, for the pay¬ 
ment of which were assigned tlie Northern Circars. This 
was the first subsidiary treaty made by a native of India 
with a European power. Bus-sy oomnianded gi'oat respect 
among these jieople. In 1758, ivhcn Salabat Jung, his 
t-wo brothei’s, Bazalut Jung and Nizam Alee, and the 
Feishwa, liad each his army before Aurungabad, ‘Hhe 
presence of Bussy, most unexpectedly made, with his 
liandful of Europeans, imposed respect upon them all,, 
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and every eye was fixed upon his movements.” In 1758, 
when obliged, under Lolly’s orders, to leave the Nizam’s ^—- 
dominions, “ the Soobelidiir, when too wcdl assured ot its 
ominous reality, took his leave of Bnasy in an agony of 
grief and despair.” Had the policy initiatcal and directed 
with such rare ability by M. Hussy been maintained, 
there might have been a, diilin'ciit. residt. 

I have already alluded to tlic Treaty of Aix-la-Chapclle. 

By that treaty “ there w.is peace Ijetween the English and 
French crowns ; Vmt there arose between llie English and 
French companies trading to the East, a war most event¬ 
ful and important—a war in which the [irize was nothing 
less than the magnirieeut iidrcritance oi’ the house of 
Tamerlane.” 

To a right apprehension of this subject, it is necessary 
now to take a view of tin; condition oif India at this 
time, and of the position of its seveial ralers, toge¬ 
ther with the relation and situation of the Ercndi and 
English respectively and towards each other; nor can I 
do better than quote the brilliant language of Loud 
Macaulay :— 

“ The empire wbicli Baber and bis Moguls reared in 
the sixteenth century was long one of the most exten¬ 
sive and splendid in the world. In no European king¬ 
dom was so large <a population subject to a single pi'iiii'e, 
or so large a revenue poured into the treasury, lire 
beauty and magnificence of tlie Iruildiiigs erected by tlio 
sovereigns of Himlooslhan ainaxcd even travellers wJio 
had seen St. Peter’s. Tlic imuimorablc rednuos and 
gorgeous decorations which surrounded the throne of 
Delhi dazzled even eyes winch were accustomed lo tire 
pomp of Yersailles. Some of the great viceroys who 
held their posts by virtue of commissions from the 

VOL. I. -'I 
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CHAP. Mogul, ruled as many subjects as the King of France or 
' - the Emperor of Germany. Even the deputies of these 

EMopean j^eouties inialit ■well rank, as to extent of territory and 

di&eultics. 1 o T-rxinm 

amount of revenue, ■with the Grand Duke oi iuscany or 
the Elector of Saxony. 

“ There can be httlc doubt that this great empire, 
powerful and prosperous as it appears on a superficial 
view, -wsis yet, even in its best days, far worse governed 
than the worst-governed parts of Europe now are. The 
adininlstrati(m was tainted -with all the vices of Oriental 
despotism, and with all the vices inseparable from the 
domination of race over race. The contlicting preten¬ 
sions of the piinces of the royal house produced a long 
series of crimes and public disasters. Ambitious lieu¬ 
tenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired to iudepend- 
encti. Fierce tribe.s of Illmhros, impatient of a foreign 
yoke, frequently withhold tribute, repelled the armies of 
the Govermnent from the mountaiu lastiiesses, and poured 
down in arms on ilie cultivated plains. In spite, how¬ 
ever, of much constant maladministration, in spite of 
occasional convulsions which sliook the whole frame of 
society, this great monarchy on the whole retained, 
during some geueratlous, an ouUvai’d appearance of 
unity, majesty, and energy. But throughout the long 
reign of Aurmigzebe, the State, notwithstanding all that 
the vigour and policy of the prince could effect, was 
hastening to dissolution. After his deatli, which took 
place in the year 1707, the ruin was fearfully rapid. 
Viohmt shocks from ■without co-operated 'witli an incurable 
decay whiclr was fast proceeding Avitliin ; and in a fe-w 
years the eraphe had undergone utter decomposition. 

“ The history of the successors of Theodosius bears nc 
small analogy to that of the succc:ssors of Aiirungzcbe 
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But perhaps the fall of the Carlovingians fumidhes the 
nearest parallel to the fall of the Moguls. CliaiieiTiagne 
was scarcely interred, when tlie imbc<;ility and tlie disputes 
of his descendants began to bring coiiteni])! on themselves 
and destruction on their subjects. The wide dominion of 
the Franks was severed into a thousand pieces. Notliing 
more than a nominal dignity Ava.s left to the alject heirs 
of an illustrious iiaiiie—Cliailes the Bald, and Charles the 
Fat, and Charles the Simple, h’iercc invaders, ditrcriug 
from each other in race, langnagc, and religion, lloekcd, 
as if by concert, from the fartliest corners of tlie cartli, to 
plunder provinces which the G'Overn3neiit could no longin’ 
defend. The jhrates of the Xorthern Se^a extended their 
ravages from the Elbe to the Fyrcitees, and at lengtli fixed 
their seat in the rich valley of tin; Seine. Tlie Ilmigarian, 
in whom the trembling monks fancied tliut they recognised 
the Gog or Magog of prophecy, carrii'd back the plunder 
of the cities of Lombardy to the depth of the Pannonian 
foi'ests. The Saracen ruled iu Sicily, desolated the Ibililo 
pliiins of Campania, and s])rcad teiror even to the walls of 
Eome. In the midst ol’ these sidierings, a great internal 
change passed upon tlie (an])irc. Tlio cornijition of diitiLh 
began to ferment mto new forms of life. Wliilo the great 
body, as a whole, was toipid and pa.ssive, every scjiarate 
member began to feel with a sense, and to move with an 
energy all its own. Just iiere, in tlie most barren and 
dreary tract of Europioan histoi’y, all femlal privilegos, all 
modern nobility take tluir sour< e. It is to Uiis point that 
we trace the power of tho.se piinces who, noiniiuilly vassals, 
but really independent, long governed vvdth the tilles of 
dukes, marquesses, and counts, idinost every part of the 
dominions which had obeyed Charlemagne. 

“ Such, or nearly such, was the change which passed on 
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CHAP, the Mogul Empire diu'ing tlie forty years which followed 
—' the death of Aunings^cbe. A succession of nominal sove- 
SfficuitTps rergas, sunk in iiidoleuce and debauchciy, sauntered away 
hfc in secluded palaces, clicwing bang, fondling concubines, 
and listening tet butiboiis. A succession of ferocious in¬ 
vaders descended through the western passes, to prey on 
the defenceless wealth of Hindoosthan. A Persian con- 
(picror crossed the Indus, marelied through the gates of 
Delhi, suid bore away in triumph those treasures of which 
the magnificence had astounded Poc and Bernier,—the 
I’ea,cock-throne, on which the richest jewels of Golconda 
had been disposed by the most skilful hands of Europe ; 
and the inestimable Mountain of Light*, which, after many 
strange vicissitudes, lately shone in the bracelet of Eunjeet 
Sing, and is now destined to adorn the hideous idol of 
Orissa. The Affglian soon followed, to complete the work 
of devastation wliich the Persian Jiad begun. The warlike 
tribes of Eajpootana threw olT the Moosulman yoke. A 
band of mercenary soldiers occupied Eohilcund. The 
Seikhs ruled on the Indus. The Jauts spread dismay along 
the Jumna. The highlands which border ou the western 
sca-coast of India poured forth a yet more formidable race, 
a race which was long the teiror of everj'’ native power, 
and which, after many dc.spcratc and doubtful struggles, 
yielded only to tin; fortune and genius of England. It 
was under the reign of Auningzehe that this wild clan of 
plunderers first descended from their mountains, and soon 
after his death every corner of his wide empire learned to 
tremble at the mighty naino of the Maliraitas. Many 
fertile vice-royalties were entirely subdued by them. Their 

* Tlie Koh-ec-Noor luis since this toria, and known a vicissitude of 
was written become the properly of another nature, in having been di- 
our gracious Sovereigu, Queun Vic- vidod and olliorwiso improTsd. 
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dominiong stretched across the Pciiinsiila from sea to sea. chap. 

Mahratti), captains reigned at Poona, at Gwalior, in Goo- - 

zerat, in Bcrar, and in Tanjorc. Nor did they, though 
they had become great sovereigns, tlmrcfore cease to be 
freebooters. They vstill retained the pro<liilory habits of 
their forefathers. Every region ^\ ]uch ^v'as not subj(!ct to 
their rule was wasted by their inenrsion.s. Wherever their 
kettle-drums were heard, the jaiasant threw his hag of licc 
on Ills shoulder, hid his small savings in his girdle, and 
fled with his wife and children to the luouiitaias or the 
jungles, to the milder neighhomhood of tlie hyauia. and 
the tiger. Many provinces redoeined their harvests hy 
the payment of an annual ransom. Even the wrcttiied 
phantcun who still bore the im]:>ei-ial title stoO]:)ed to pay 
this ignominious black mail. Tlie camp-lircs of oik; ra[>a- 
cious leader were seen fj-om the' w'ull.s oC tlio palac’e of 
Delhi. Another, at the head of his innumerable ca\ ahy, 
descended j^car aft(?r year on the licu-fuids of Beiigid. 

Even the European factors tre.uihlod for their magazines. 

Less than a hundred years ago, it was thouglit necessary 
to fortify Calcutta again.st tlm horsemen of Beinr, and the 
name of ‘ the Mahratta ditch’ still preserves the memory 
of the danger. 

“ Wherever the vicisroys of the Mogvd retained authority 
tliey became sovereigns. Tliey might still acknowledge 
in words the superiority of the lioruse of d’amerlane, as a 
Count of Elanders or a Duke of Burgundy migl it have ac¬ 
knowledged the superioi’ity of tlie most helpless diivcller 
among the later Garloviugi.a,iis. Tlu'y might occasionally 
send to tlieir titular sovereign a. complimentary present, 
or solicit from him a title of honour. In truth, however, 
they were no longer lieutenants removalrlc at pleasure, 

M S 
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but independent hereditary princes. In this way origin¬ 
ated those gi’cat Moosuhnan houses which formerly ruled 
Bengal and the Caniatic, and those Avhich still, though in 
a state of vassalage, exercise some of the powers of royalty 
at Lucknow and Hyderabad. 

“ In wL at was this confusion to end ? Was the strife to 
continue during centuries ? Was it to terminate in the 
rise of another great monarchy? Was the Moosuhnan 
or the Mahratta to be the lord of India ? Was another 
Baber to descend from the momitains and to lead the 
hardy tribes of Cabool and TCborasan against a wealthier 
and less warlike race ? Hone of tliesc events seemed 
improbable. But scarcely any man, however sagacious, 
would have thought it possible that a trading company, 
separated from India by 15,000 miles of sea, and pos¬ 
sessing ill India only a few acres for purposes of com¬ 
merce, would, in less than a hundred years, spread its 
empire from Cape Comorin to the eternal snow of the 
Himalayas ; would compel Mahratta and Mahommedan to 
forget their mutual feuds in common subjection ; would 
tarnc doAvn even those wild races which had resisted the 
most powerful of the Moguls ; and, having united under 
its laws a. hundred milhons of subject , would carry its 
victorious arms far to the cast of the Burrampooter, and 
far to tlie rvest of tlic Ilydaspcs; dictate terms of peace 
at the gates of Ava, and seat its vassal on the throne of 
Candahar. 

“ The man who first saw that it was possible to found 
an European empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy 
wvas Dupleix. His restless, capacious, and inventive mind 
had fornuHl this scheme at a time when the ablest servants 
of the English Conijiany were busied only about invoices 
and liills of lading. Nor had he only ju'oposcd to himself 
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the end. He also had a iust and distinct view ol‘ the means chap. 

" , Vlll. 

by whieli it was to be attained. lie clearly saw that t).ie ■—^ 
greatest foiee which tlie pilnces of India could bring into 
the field would be no match for a small body of men 
trained in the discipline and guided by the Lactics of the 
West. He also saw that the natives of India might, under 
European commanders, be liu-med into armies, such as 
Saxe or Ercdeiic would be imoud to command. He was 
perfectly aware tliat the nurst easy and eoiiveihent way 
in which an European adventman- could cNerciso sovt;- 
reignty in Eidia, was to govern the motions, and to spe-ak 
through the mouth of some glittering puppet dignified by 
the title of Huwab or Nizam. Hie arts both of war and 
policy, which a few years later were cm])loyod with such 
signal success by the English, were first understood and 
practised by this ingenious and as])i)’ing Frenchman. 

“ The situation of India was sncli tliat scai cely any ag¬ 
gression could be without a jn-etext, either in old laws or 
recent practice. All rights wciv in a state of utter un¬ 
certainty ; and the Europeans who took iiin't in the dis¬ 
putes of the natives confounded the con fusion, by applying 
to Asiatic politics the public law of tlie West and analogies 
drawn from the fieudal system. If it was convenient to 
treat a INuwab as an independent prince, there was an 
excellent plea for doing so. He was independent in fact. 

If it was convenient to treat him a.s a mere deputy oi the 
Court of Delhi, there was no dilficnlty ; fui' lie was so in 
theory. If it was convenient to consider his office as an 
hereditary dignity, or as a dignity held only during tlie 
good pleasure of the Mogid, arguments and precediaits 
might be found for every one of those views. The party 
who had tlie heir of Baber in their hands rcjircsentcd him 
as the undoubted, the legitimate, the absolute sovereign, 

M 4 
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cHj\p. wliom all subordinate authorities were bound to obey. 

. - The party against whom his name wiis used did not want 

Iffle^Ues pretexts foi' maintaining that the empire was 

de facto dissolved, and that, though it might be decent 
to treat the Mogul witli respect, as a venerable relic of an 
order of things which had passed away, it was absurd to 
regard him. as tlie real master of Ilindoosthan. 

“ In the year 1784 died one of tin; most powerful of the 
new masters of India, tlic great Nizam-ool-Moolk, Vice¬ 
roy of the Deccan. His authority descended to his son, 
Naseer Jung. Of tlie provinces subject to this high func¬ 
tionary, the Carnatic was tlie wealthiest and the most 
extensive. It was governed by an ancient Nuwab, whose 
name the English corrupted into Anaverdy Khan. 

“ But there were pretendera to the government both of 
the viccroyalty and of Uic subordinate ]>rovinoe. Moo- 
zuffir Jung, a grandson of Nizam-oohMoolk, appeared as 
the competitor of Naseej’ Juug. Chunda Sahib, son-in-law 
of a former Kuwab of the Carnatic, disputed the title of 
Anaverdy Khan. In the unsettled state of Indian law it 
Avas easy for both Moozuffir Jung and Chunda Sahib to 
make out something like a claim of right. In a society 
altogether disorgaiii.sed, they had no difficulty in finding 
greedy adventurers to follow tlu’ir standards. They 
united their interests, invaded the Carnatic, and applied 
for assistimce to the French, whose fame liad been raised 
by their success against tlie English in the recent war on. 
the coast of Coromandel. 

“ Nothing could have Inippened more jJeasing to the 
subtle and ambitious Dupleix. To make a Niiwab of the 
Chinatic, to make a viceroy of the Deccan, to rule under 
their names the whole of Southern India ; this was 
indeed an atlractivn jirospect. He allied himself with 
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the pretenders, and sent 400 French soldiers and 2000 
sepoys, disciplined after the European fashion, to the 
assistance of his confederates. A battle was fought; the 
French distinguished themselves greatly. Anaverdy Khan 
was defeated and slain. His son, Mahommed Alee, who 
was afterwards well known in England as the Kuwab of 
Arcot, and who owes to the eloquence of Burke a most 
unenviable immortality, fled with a scanty remnant of his 
army to Trichinopoly, and the conquerors became at once 
masters of almost every part of the Carnatic. 

“ This was but the beginning of the greatness of Dupleix 
After some months of fighting, negotiation, and intrigue, 
his ability and good fortune seemed to have prevailed 
everywhere. Naseer Jung perished by the hands of his 
own followers ; Moozufiir Jung was master of tlie Deccan, 
and the triumph of French arms and French policy was 
complete. At Pondicheny all was exultation and fes¬ 
tivity. Salutes were fired from the batteries, and Te 
Deum sung in the churches. The new Mzam came 
thither to visit his allies, and the ceremony of his instal¬ 
lation was performed there with great pomp. Dupleix, 
dressed in the garb worn by Mahommedans of the highest 
rank, entered the town in the same palanquin with the 
Nizam, and, in the pageant which followed, took prece¬ 
dence of all the court. He was declared Governor of 
India from the river Krishna to Cape Comorin, a country 
about as large as France, with authority superior even 
to that of Chunda Sahib! He was intrusted with the 
command of 7000 cavalry. It was announced that no 
mint would be suffered to exist in the Carnatic except 
that at Pondicherry. A large portion of the treasures 
which former Viceroys of the Deccan had accumulated 
found its way into the coffers of the French Governor. 
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CHAP. It was rumoured diat he had received 200,0007 sterling 
in money, besides many valuable jewels. In fact there 
ISitie'i ^ould scarcely lie any hmit to his gains. He now ruled 
thirty millions of people with almost absolute power. No 
honour or emolument could be obtained fiom the Go- 
vermnout but by his interveution. No petition, unless 
signed by him, was perused by the Nizam. 

“Moozuffir Jung survived his elevation only a few 
months. But another prince of the same house was 
raised to the throne by French influence, and ratified all 
the promises of his predecessor. Dupleix was now the 
greatest potentate in India. His countrymen boasted that 
his name was mentioned with awe even in the cham¬ 
bers of the palace of Dellii. The native population loohed 
with amazcnient on the progress which, in the short 
space of four years, an European adventurci' had made 
towards dominion in Asia.. Nor was the vain-glorious 
Frenchman content with the reality of power. He loved 
to display his greatness witli arrogant ostentation before 
the eyes of his subjects and of his rivals. Near the spot 
■vrhere his policy had obtahicil its chief triumph, by the 
fall of Naseer Jung and tlie elevation of Moozuflir, he 
determined to erect a column, on the tour sides of which 
four pompous inscriptions, in four languages, should pro¬ 
claim his glory to ail the natious of the East. Medals 
stamped with emblem.s of his successes were buried 
beneath the foundations of this stately pilhu, and around 
it arose a town bearing tlie hanglity name of Dupleix 
Futtirhabad, which is, being interpreted, the city of the 
victory of Dupleix. 

“ The English had made some feeble and iiTesolute at¬ 
tempts to stop the rapid mid brilliant career of tlm^rival 
Company, and couth iiuid to recognise Mahonuned Aloe 
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as Nuwab of the Cfirnatic. But the dommions of Mahora- chap. 
med Alee consisted of Trichinopoly alone, and Trichino- ■— 
poly was now invested by Chunda Sahib ani.L his French 
auxiliaries. To raise the siege seemed impossible. The 
small force wliich was then a t Madriis had no commauder. 

Major Lawrence had returned to England, and not a 
single officer of establislnal rharacter remained in the 
settlement. The nativc!s had learned to look with con- 
tempt on the mighty nation ^vhiclt was soon to confpior 
and to rule them. They had Keen the Ficnch coloitrs 
fljing on Fort St. George; they had seen the thief's of 
the English factory led in triumph through tlie streds tif 
Pondicheny; they had seen the arms and counsels of 
Dupleix everywhere successful, while the op])osiLion 
which the authorities of Madras liad made to liis progress 
had served oiJy to expose tluar own ^v'c;akncss and tt) 
heighten his glory. At this moineut the valonr and 
genius of an obscure Engiisli ytiuth suddenly turned tbo 
tide of fortune. 

“ Clive "was now twenty-live years old. After hestlating 
for some time between a milittny and a eomnuacial life, 
he had at lengtli been placed in a post which partook of 
both characters, that of a)inmis,sary to the troops, rvith 
the rank of Captain. TIte pi’esent emergency called forth 
all his powers. lie represented to lus superiors that im- 
less some vigorous cfTort were made, Ti'icliiuo]>oly would 
fall, the house of Anaverdy Kliau weidd pciish, and tlie 
Erench would become tlie real masters of the wliole 
peninsula of India. It was absolutely necessary to strike 
some daring blow. If an attack were nnide on Arcot, 
tlie capital of the Carnatic, and Oic hivoui ite residoiue of 
the Auwabs, it was not impr)S.siblc tint the siige of 
TricJiinopoiy wouUl be mised. The heads ol tlie FiigUsh 
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settlement, now thorougbly alarmed by tlic encccss of 
Dupleix, and apprclieiisivc that, in the event of a new war 
between France and Groat Britain, Madras would be 
instantly taken and destroyed, approved of Clive’s plan, 
and inti'usted the execution of it to liimself. The young 
captain was put at the licad of 200 English soldiers and 
BOO sepoys armed and disciplined sifter the European 
fashion. Of the eiglit officers who commanded this little 
force under him, only two had ever been in action, and 
four of the eight were factors of the Company, whom 
Clive’s exaniph; had induced to oiTcr their seiwices. The 
weather w;xs stormy; but Clive pushed ou througli 
thunder, lightning, and rain, to the gates of Arcot. Tlie 
garrison, in a panic, evacuated the fort, and the English 
entered it wdthout a blow. 

“But Clb'G well knew that ho should not be suffered 
to retain undisturbed possession of his conquest. He in¬ 
stantly began to collect provisions, to throw up works 
and to make preparations for sustidning a siege. The 
garrison wliich had fled at his approach had now re¬ 
covered from its dismay, and having been swollen by 
large reinforcements from the neighbourhood to a force 
of 3000 men, encamped close to the tovvui. At dead 
of night Clive marched out of the fort, attacked the 
camp by suipuiso, slew gre.at numbei-s, dispersed the rest, 
and returned to his quarters without having lost a single 
man. 

“ The intelligence of these events was ^oon carried to 
Chiinda Sahib, wlio, with Ids French allies, was besieging 
Trichinopoly. He immediately detached 4000 men 
from his camp and sent them to Arcot. They were 
speedily joined by the ixanains of the force wliich Clive 
had lately scattered. They were further .strengthened by 
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2000 men from Vellore, and by a stiU more important 
reinforcement of 150 French soldiers whom Dupleix 
despatched from Pondicherry. The whole of this army, 
amounting to about 10,000 men, was under the com¬ 
mand of Piaja Sahib, son of Chunda Sahib. 

“ Eaja Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, 
which seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. The 
walls were ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts too 
narrow to admit the guns, the battlements too low 
to protect the soldiers. The little garrison had been 
greatly reduced by casualties. It noAV consisted of 120 
Europeans and 200 sepoys. Only four officers were 
left; the stock of provisions was scanty; and the com¬ 
mander, who had to conduct the defence under circum¬ 
stances so discouraging, was a young man of five and 
twenty, who had been bred a book-keeper. 

“ During fifty days the siege went on. During fifty 
days the young captain maintained the defence with a 
firmness, vigilance, and ability, which would have done 
honour to the oldest marshal in Europe. The breach, 
however, increased day by day. The garrison began to 
feel the pressure of hunger. Under such circumstances, 
any troops so scantily provided with officers might have 
been expected to 'show signs of insubordination; and 
the danger was pecuharly great in a force composed of 
men differing widely from each other in extraction, 
colour, language, manners, and religion. But the de¬ 
votion of the little band to its chief surpassed anything 
that is related of the Tenth Legion of Caesar, or of the 
Old Guard of Napoleon. The sepoys came to Clive, not 
to complain of their scanty fare, but to propose that all 
the grain should be given to the Europeans, who required 
more nourishment than the natives of Asia. The thin 
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CHAP, gruel, they said, wliich was strained away from tlie rice, 
would suffice for themselves. History contains no more 
IfflcuitAs touching in.staucc of military fidelity, or of the induence 
of a commanding mind. 

“ An attempt made by the Government of Madras to 
relieve the place had failed. 13ut there was hope from 
another quarter. A body of six thousand Mahrattas, half 
soldiers, half robbers, under the command of a chief 
named Moraree Eao, had been hired to assist Mahommed 
Alee, but thinking the French power ii-resistible, and the 
triumph of Chuiida Sahib certain, they had hitherto 
remained inactive on the fi’outiers of the Carnatic. The 
fame of the defence of Arcot roused them from their 
torpor. Moraree Eao declared that he had never before 
believed tliat Englishmen could light, but that he would 
willingly help them, since he saw that they had spirit to 
help themselves. Eaja Saliib learned that the Malirattas 
were in motion. It was necossaiy for him to be expe¬ 
ditious. He first tried negotiation. He offered largo 
bribes to Clive, wiiich were rejected with scorn. He 
vowed that if his proposal.^ were not accepted, he would 
instantly storm the fort, and put every man in it to the 
sword. Clive told him, in rejfiy, with characteristic 
haughtiness, that his fatlier was an usurper, that his army 
was a rabble, and that he would do well to think twice 
before he sent poltroons into a breach defended by 
English soldiers. 

“Eaja Sahib determined to storm the fort. The day 
was well suited to a bold military enterprise. It was 
the great Mahommedan Festival which ia sacred to the 
memory of Hoosaiu, the son of Alec. The history of 
Islam contains nothing more touching than the event 
which gave rise to that solemnity. The mournful legend 
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relates how the Chief of the Fatimites, when all his brave chap. 
followers had perished round him, drank his latest — 
draught of water, and uttered his latest pra 3 ^er, how the 
assassins carried his head in triumph, how the tyrant 
smote the lifeless lips with his staff, and how a few old 
men recollected with tears that they had seen those lips 
pressed to the hps of tire Prophet of God. After the 
lapse of near twelve centuries, the recurrence of this 
solemn season excites the fiercest and saddest emotions 
in the bosoms of the devout Mooslim of India. They 
work themselves up to such agonies of rage and lamen¬ 
tation, that some, it is said, have given up the ghost, from 
the mere effect of mental excitement. They believe that 
whoever, during this festival, falls in arms against the 
infidels, atones by his death for all the sins of his life, 
and passes at once to the garden of the Houris. It was 
at this time that Eaja Sahib determined to assault Arcot. 
Stimulating drugs were employed to aid the effect of 
rehgioLis zeal, and the besiegers, drunk with enthusiasm, 
drunk with bang, rushed furiousty to the attack. 

“ Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, 
had made his arrangements, and, exhausted by fatigue, 
had thrown himself on his bed. He was awakened by 
the alarm, and was instantly at his post. The enemy 
advanced, driving before them elephants, whose foreheads 
were armed with iron plates. It was expected that the 
gates would yield to the shock of these living battering- 
rams. But the huge beasts no sooner felt the Enghsh 
musket balls, than they turned round, and rushed 
furiously away, tramphng on the multitude which had 
urged them forward. A raft was launched on the water, 
which filled one part of the ditch. Clive perceiving that 
his gunners at that post did not imderstand their business. 
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CHAP, took the management of a piece of artillery himself, and 
cleared the raft in a few minutes. Where the moat "vvas 
dfflSiitTes assailants mounted with great boldness; but they 

were received with a fire so heavy, and so well directed, 
that it soon quelled the courage even of fanaticism and of 
intoxication. The rear ranks of the English kept the 
front ranks supplied with a constant succession of loaded 
muskets, and every shot told on the hving mass below. 
After three desperate onsets, the besiegers retired behind 
the ditch. 

“ The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of 
tlie assailants fell. The gaiTison lost only five or sis. men. 
The hesieged passed an anxious night, looking for a re¬ 
newal of the attack. But when day broke the enemy 
were no more to be seen. They had retired, leaving to the 
English several guns and a large quantity of ammunition. 

“ The news was icceived at Fort St. George with 
transports of joy and pride. Clive was justly regarded 
as a man equal to any command. Two hundred En¬ 
glish soldiers and 700 sepoys were sent to him, and 
with this force he instantly commenced offensive opera¬ 
tions. He took the fort of Timery, effected a junc.tion 
with a division of Moraree Eao’s army, and hastened, by 
forced inarches, to attack Itaja Sahib, who wms at the head 
of about 5000 men, of whom 300 were French. The 
action was sharp, but Clive gained a complete victory. 
The mihtary chest of Thija Sahib fell into the bauds of 
the conquerors. Sis hundred sepoys, who had served in 
the enemy’s army, came over to Clive’s quarters, and 
were taken into the British servic.e. Conjeveram surren¬ 
dered without a blow. The Governor of Arnee deserted 
Chunda Sahib, and recognised the title of Mahommed 
Alee. 
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“■ Had the entire direction of the war been intrusted to chap. 
Clive, it would probably have been brought to a sp(!edy 
close. But the timidity and incapacity which a[)peared 
in all the movements of the Eiighsli, except where he was 
pei’sonally present, protracted the struggle. The IVbih- 
rattas muttered that his soldiers w(‘re of a diiiercnt race 
from the British whom they found elsewhere. The cflect 
of this languor was that in no long time .llaja Saliib, at 
the head of a considerable army, in wliich were 100 
French troops, a^tpeared almost under the guns of Fort 
St. George, and laid waste the villas and gardens of 
the gentlemen of the Englisli seitlemeiit. But he was 
ag:ain encountered and d(.;feait;d by Clive. More than a 
hundred of the French were killed or taki n, a, loss more 
serious than that of thousands of natives. Tlic victorious 
army marched from the field of battle to J'’ort St. David. 

On the road lay the city of the victory of Dupleix, and 
the stately moiiiiment whicln was designed to comme¬ 
morate the triumphs of France in the East. Clive ordered 
both the city and the monument to be rased to the ground. 

He was induced, we believe, to take this step, not by j^er- 
sonal or national malevolence, but by a just a,nd proibund 
policy. The town and its pomiious name, the pillar and 
its vaunting insimptions, were among the devices by rv'hich 
Dupleix had laid the public mind of India under a spell. 

This spell it rvas Clive’s business to break. The natives 
had been taught that France was coirl'essedly the lirst 
pow'er in Europe, and that die English did not presume 
to dispute hei- supremacy. Ho UKUsure could be more 
effectual for the removing of this didusion than the public 
and solemn demolition of tho Freucli trophies.” * 


VOL. I. 


* Macaulay’s JissoyKj i, 494 et seq. 
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Not very many years after (in 1759) the Council of 
Bengal had I’eccived alarming accounts of the state of 
Madras, and of that council Colonel Clive was now pre¬ 
sident. Clive was determined upon sending troops to 
Madras; the council were opposed to the measure as 
being too vigorous ; but Clive not the h',s3 undertook the 
expedition against the Northern Circai’s, contrary to the 
inclinati<nis of his whole council. Tie fitted and despatched 
an armament consisting of 500 Europeans, 2000 sepoys, 
100 lascars, with sis field-pieces, six batleiy cannons, one 
howitzer, and one eight-inch mortar, under the command ol 
Colonel Eorde. On the 20th October, 1759, Fordc disem¬ 
barked at Vizagapatain, and some days after he gave battle 
to the Freucli, ufider M. Coullans, at Eajahmuudry, com¬ 
pletely routing them. lie followed up tliis victory by pro¬ 
ceeding on toMasulipatam and attacking thcErench in their 
strongliold there. Colonel Fortle had from “ three batteries 
continued a hot fire on three different parts of the town 
from the 25th March to the 6th April, when the situa¬ 
tion of the English began to wear a very threatening 
aspect. Salabut Jung, Boobehdar of the Deccan, was 
approaching ; the French army of ohservatioii had re¬ 
taken Ilajahmundry and miglit effect a junction with the 
8oobehdar; it was impossible for the English to retreat 
by the way which they had come, or even to embark at 
Masulipatam with their cannon and heavy stores ; the 
monsoon had begun; the reinforcement from Pondicherry 
(for the French) was expected; and, to crown all, the 
engineers reported that no more than two days’ ammuni¬ 
tion for the batteries remained unconsumed. In these 
circumstances, however apparently desperate, Colonel 
Fordc resolved to try the chance of an assault. The 
batteries were directed to play with the utmost activity 
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during the wliole of tlie day, and the troops to he under chap. 

arms at ten at night. Tlie attack, in order to divide the ■-^—- 

attention of the enemy and render uncertain tlie point of 
danger, was tp be in three places at once ; and the three 
divisions of the army vvej'c to bo on tlulr respective 
grounds exactly at midniglit. The stj-ugglc was expected 
to he severe, from tlie su]>erior numbers of the enemy and 
the httle damage whicli tin; works had .sustained. A ]>art 
of the arm}'^ faltered considerably, nor did all the olHcers 
meet the daugtu’ with pertiset composui'e. They got, 
however, within the Avails with coinparii.tive case, where, 
being met by suj)erior forces, they might have paid dear 
for their temerity, had not surprise aidial their arms, and 
had not M. Confluns, confounded by uncortairkty and by 
various exaggerated reports, after a sliorL resistance sur¬ 
rendered the place.” 

I take this description verbatim et literatim fioni 
Mill, who has adopted the accounts given by Orme and 
Wilks, not so much to shoAv the becoming dash of a 
protege of Clive, nor Clive’s foiusiglit in chai'actcr in tlie 
selection of Forde, uor yet his better knowledge of cir¬ 
cumstances about this part of (he country from his own 
early history in acting against his council, but especially 
as to the sequel — that it formed the basis of our subse¬ 
quent long connection with the hhzain of the Deccan. 

The Soobelidar, whose arriva.l liad been anticipated but a 
very few days by the fall of Masidijiatam, found himself 
in circumstancc.s but ill calculated to cairy on by himself 
a war against the English. He was anxious, on the other 
hand, being now deprived of tlie French, to cultivate a 
friendship with tlie English, mid to obtain from them a 
body of troops to protect him against the dangerous am¬ 
bition of his brother, Eizam Alec, who, since the departure 
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CHAP, of Bussy, had returned at the head of a considerable body 
. of troops, and filled him with serious alarm. Colonel 
Eiiropoan p'ordc repaii'cd to his camp, where he was received with 

difficultica. ^ i i i i • i 

great distinction, and concluded a treaty, “ by winch a con¬ 
siderable territory about Masulipatam was ceded to the 
English, and the Soobehdar engaged to allow no French 
tscttlemcnt for the future to exist in his dominions.” * 

In a previous chapter I have already shown how Salabut 
Jung was imprisoned, and not long afterwards murdered, 
by order of bis brotlier, Eizam Alee, who assumed the 
sovereignty of the Deccan upon hearing that by the Treaty 
of Paris, concluded on the 10th February, 1763, Salabut 
Jung was acknowledged as tlie Soobehdar of the Deccan, 
On his voyjige out to India in 1765, Lord Clive called 
at Madras, which, though not unusual in those times for 
Indiainen bound for Calcutta to do, is s]>ecially noticed, 
inasmuch a.s he intimated at Madras the advantage of 
possessing the whohi lino of coast which joined the 
English territories in the Carnatic to those in Bengal, 
and it suggested to him the importance of obtain¬ 
ing it on permanent tei rns. The country known as the 
Ifoidhern Circars fell within the government of the Nizam, 
and was managed liy a deputy or commissioner of his ap¬ 
pointment. After the expulsion of tlie French by the 
English, the authority of tlie Nizam was more nominal 
than real. “ The English,” .-iccording to Mill, “ held pos¬ 
session of their factories and forts; the lajas and polee- 
gars assumed a species of indejiendence, Salabut Jung 
bad offered it to Mahommed Alcjc at the time of his 
quarrel with Bmssy at Hyderabad, and Nizam Alee him¬ 
self had proposed to surrender it to tlie English, on the 


* MilPs British India, iii. 169, lat ed. 
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condition of military assintance agaifist Ilyder Alee and chap. 
tiie Malirattas.” 

A firman, was accordingly solicited and obtained of the 
Emperor Shah Allum, l)y whi(di, as fiir a.s the formality of 
this sanction could extend, tlu; Nortlieiai Circars were 
freed from their dependence ii[)on the Nizam and beshnved 
upon the English. Tins, honana/r, wars notliing extraor¬ 
dinary for those times; for tliongli tlie Nizam hadthiown 
off suzerainty to the Great Mogul, as he \vas wont to be 
called, and as oiir playing enitls still re]>reseiit liim, every 
Nizam as he mounted the musmid went tlirough the 
ceremony of getting tlie Mogul to eoiiCriu his positloii, 
and the farce was carrie.d out to tin- extent of the erii- 
perors being recognised on tlie obverse of coins, the re¬ 
verse of wiiich bore tlic Nizam's ap|n.>llation. 

To resume tlie iiarratiA o of events from Mill. “To take 
possession of the Circars in their now and independent 
footing, General Calliand marched with tlie English troops 
ill the Carnatic, and on tlic pa.i t of tlu* injas and polecgars 
found little opposition to .subdue. Tlu* Nizam or Soo- 
behdarwas at that time eiigage.d in ihe country of Thirad, 
making head against the Malirattas. Ilut ite no sooner 
Iieard of the opeiations of tlie English than lie proceeded 
with grea.t expedition to Ilydcrabad, and to avcngi' liim- 
self for the usarpation, as it aiipearcd hi him, of an im¬ 
portant part of his domiiiions, made iireparatioiis for 
the invasion of the Carnatic. Tlie rrcsidoncy (Madras 
Council), wliom their pecuniary wcakiies,s rendered timid, 
were alarmed at the prospect of a war w*ith the Soobeli- 
dar, and sent orders to Calliaud to hasten to Hyderabad 
with full powers to negotiate a peace. A treaty 'was con¬ 
cluded on the ]2tli November, 176G, by which the Com¬ 
pany agreed to pay to the Nizam an annual tribute of five 
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CHAP, lakhs of rupees for the three Circars of Rajahmundrj'-, 
-—Ellore, and Moostephaniiggur, and for those of Cliicacole 
Murtizaiiagur two lakhs eacli, as soon as they were 
definitively placed in their hands. Mnrtizaiiagur, com¬ 
monly called Gmitoor, had been assigned as a jaghecr to 
Bazalut Jung, and the East India Company were pleased 
to suspend their occupation of it so long as Bazalnt Jung 
should live, or so long as he should remain a faithful sub¬ 
ject to Nizam Alee. They further engaged to hold a body 
of troops in readiness to settle in everything right and 
proper the affairs of his Iliglmcss’s government. An d 
they gave him a present of five lakhs of rupees, wliich 
the JNTuwab of the Carnatic was ordered to find money to 
pay. 

“ This treaty,” continues Mnx, “ has been severely 
condemned. But the Presidency were not mistaken in 
regard to their own pecuniary difiicidties, though they 
probably over-estimated the powei- of the Nizam, whose 
unpaid and mutinous troops the money which he received 
by the treaty scarcely enabled him for a short time to 
appease. The most imprudent article of the agreement 
was that which stipulated for the Nizam the assistance of 
English troops, because tliis liad an cvileiit tendency to 
embroil, and in the event did actually embroil, themwdth 
other powers. The exploit in wliich they were first to 
be employed, the reduction of the Ibrt of Bangalore, wms 
not, it is probable, disliked by the Presidency, because 
they Tvere already upon hostile terms with Ilyder Alee, to 
whom it belonged. The Nizam, however, after availing 
limrself of the assistance of the British troops in collect¬ 
ing the tribute from the poleegars, on his march listened 
to the overture of Ilyder, wlio wa.s too eminent a master 
in the arts of intrigue to let slip an opportunity of divid- 
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ing his enemies, 
of alliance, in. eotisequenee 
forces at Bangalore, and in Aiignst 17C7 they began to 
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make incursions into tlui Carnatic. 

With this ally Ilyder Alee, the Mysorean, commemaal 
his first war with the English, who by their delay in 
action were Avearing out his patience and caicrgy. Nizam 
Alee, cither from inclination or necessity, had begun to 
make overtures to the British commander, who would not 
enter upon any negotiation unless Nizam Alee separated 
his troops from those of Hyder. “ In the meantime the 
period of operations returned ; the English commander, 
now respectably reiuforfnal, marched towards the enemy, 
w'ho in the month of lleccmber had taken the field on 
the further side of Vellore. The two aiaiiies met and 
came to action between Amboor and Waimmbaddy, when 
Hyder arid his ally wei-(i defeated and fled to Cavery- 
patnain. This disaster quickened the decision of the 
Nizam, who now lost not, any time in separating his 
troops from the Mysoreans and comniencing Ills negotia¬ 
tions with the English. A treaty was com!ludcd lietwcen 
the Soobehdar, the Nuwab of the Carnatic, and tlie 
English, on the 2Ctli Eebi-uary, 1768, by which the titles 
of the Nuwab and the grants which be had received were 
confinned ; the former conditions respecting the Nurtlieni 
Circars were renewed ; the dvicanee^ov I'evcnues, in otlier 
words, the government of Carnatic Balgl iaiit, a country pos¬ 
sessed by Hyder, was in name consigned to the English, 
■subject to a payment of seven lakhs of I'upces per annum 
to the Nizam, and the tribute or cliout to the Mahrattas ; 
the English agreed to assist the Nizam with two battalious 
of sepoys and six pieces of ca.imou as often as required; 
and the tribute due to the Nizam for the Circars was 
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reduced from nine lakhs perpetual to seven lakhs per 
annum for the space of six years.” 

At this juncture, when it rvas as much as the English 
could do to hold their own, besides combating one foe, it 
appears little short of Providential interposition to find 
the English gain tire a.sceiKhmcy with nairow means, few 
men, and upon hostile ground, where, had defeat ensued, 
not a s(.)ul would irave been spared to tell the tale. Yet 
in the face of these facts the Directors of the East India 
House wu'ote to the Council at Madras : — “ With respect 
to the Yiza.ra and Hyder Alee, it Is our interest that 
neither of them should be totally cru.shcd,” — as if this 
were at ail practicable.* 

In the treaties concluded with Nizam Alee re,spect- 
ing the Northern Circai’s in 1706 and 1768, it was 
arranged that Guntoor, one of the five Circars, should 
be granted in jagheer tc,' Bazalut Jung, his brother, 
to be enjoyed by that prinerr during his life, or so 
long as the Nizam should be satisfied with his conduct; 
and upon the expiration of tlie interest of the Bazalut 
Jung, to revert to the British Government, About the 
latter end of the year 1774 the Governor in Council 
were informed, by letters from the Cliief of Masulipatam, 
that a body of Freiicli troops under the command of 
M. Lally wer’c retained in the sendee (.rf Bazalut Jung, and 
received reinforcements and stores by the port of Moota- 
pilly. The Madras Government held the affair of suffi¬ 
cient importance to communicate with the Supreme 
Coirncil of Bengal on the projmety of using measures to 

* I point this out specially, aim- spot, and with a view to pi'CTent the 
ply to show how difficiUt it is to ahauTd.orrors of past times being re¬ 
judge at a distancB of circumatances peated. 
that can only be determined ou the 
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procure the removal of the French from the territories of chap. 
Fazalut Jung. 

The Council authorised the Madras Government not 

dimcvutiej 

only to insist with Bazalut Jung upon their immediate 
dismissal, but to prepare a body of troops, for marching 
to his frontiers, and to threaten him “ that they would 
take possession of his country and negotiate with the 
Mzam, even by an entire renunciation of the revenues for 
the cession of it to the Company.” It was deemed advis¬ 
able to treat with the Nizam as principal in the Treaty of 
1768 and a party to every agreement between the Com¬ 
pany and Bazalut Jung, and they^ desired his co-operation 
for compelling his brother either, first, to dismiss the Eu¬ 
ropeans from his service, and trust to the English the de¬ 
fence of Guntoor which was their own; or, secondly, to 
let that Circar to them at a rent determined by amicable 
valuation. The Nizam replied in friendly terms, declar¬ 
ing that he had sent a person of distinction to procure the 
removal of the French from tlie sendee of Ins brother, and 
that “ every article of the treaty should remain fixed to 
a hair’s breadth.” From the date of these transactions, 
which extended to the beginiung of the year 1776, 
though several representations had been received of the 
continuance of the French in the territory of the Bazalut 
Jung, no ulterior measures were adopted by the Supreme 
Council until the 10th July, 1778, when the President 
and Select Committee entered a minute expressing a con¬ 
viction of danger from the presence, in such a situation, of 
such a body of men. 

A negotiation through the medium of the Nuwab of 
Carnatic, without the intervention of the Nizam, was 
commenced with Bazalut Jung. That prince was now 
alarmed with the prospect presented by the probable de- 
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CHAP, sigiis of Ilyder Alec, and well disposed to quiet his 
'—.'t—- apprehensioovS by the benefit of English protection. On. 
IXSSs. 30tli November the President presented to the 
Council a proposal tendered by Bazalut Jung, in which 
that prince agi’eed to cede the Guntoor district for a 
certain annual payment, to dismiss the French from his 
service and to accept die engagements of the English to 
afibrd him troops for the defence of his country. On 
the 27th January, 1779, Avhen the treaty was concluded 
with Bazalut Jung, it was thought expedient to send to the 
court of the Ni^am a Pesident, who should ascertain as 
far as possible, the views of tliat prince and his connection 
with the Indian powers or the French, obviate any fa¬ 
vourable impressions which he might have received, and 
transact any business to which the relations of the two 
states might give birth. And on the 19th April-a force 
under General Harper was ordered to proceed to the 
protection of the territory of Bazalut Jung. 

In the conte.st with the Mahrattas, in which, at the 
presidencies of Bengal and Bombay, the English were 
engaged, the Nizam had expressed a desire to remain 
neutral; though he had franhly declared his hatred of 
Kagoba and his connection by treaty with Pundit Pur- 
dhan, the infant Pcishwa, that is, with the prevaihng party 
of the Poona Council, and though an alliance with the 
Berar Government had been attempted by the Supreme 
Council on the condition of recovery for that government 
some countries which had been uTested from it by the 
Soobehdar of the Dcccan. When Mr. Hoilond, who was 
sent as President by the Madras Government, arrived at 
Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizam, on the 6th April, 
1779, he wa.s received with every mark of respect and 
with the strongest assurance of a desire to cultivate the 
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friendship of the English. But when at fiis audience chap. 
the Ecsident proceeded to explain the transactions which, 
without the ]iaiticipation of the Nizam, had tahen plaiic 
between the East India Company and his brothca-, the 
painful emotions of his IIi_ylmcss were visible; he read 
over the articles of the Treaty of 1768, adirmed that it 
was violated by the conduct of the British Covernment, 
disavowed the right of the English to interfere in tlic 
concfjrns of his family, declared that, if the tr-eaty was to 
be regarded, the troops wliicli witiiout his leave were 
about to march into the country possessed by Bazalut 
Jung, a dependant of the Soobah, ought to be stopped ; if 
the treaty wsw not to be regarded, he should be con¬ 
strained to oppose them. T'o tin; apology, urged by Mr. 
Hollond, that the probsibility of an immediate attack by 
Hyder Alee did not leave snfli('icut time for consulting him, 
the Nizam replied that Hyder had no immediate intention 
to molest his brother, but was meditating a speedy attack 
upon the Carnatic, to be cotiducteti. like tJie former iu\-a- 
sionof that province, by ])hindering and burning, while he 
avoided a battle. The Nizam was jealous (T a British 
force with Bazalut Jung, who, with s\ich assistance, he 
doubted not, would soon aspire at independence. The 
Ercnch troops he had taken into liis own service imme¬ 
diately after they were dismissed by Ids brothm-; but he 
assured the British Eesideiit tliat he liad adopted this ex¬ 
pedient solely to prevent them Irom passiiig into tlic 
serv'ice of Hyder or the MahrattJis ; and described them 
as of little value, the wrech td' the army of Bussy aug¬ 
mented by persons of aU nations. This was a contingency 
which in their eagerness to see the French discharged by 
Bazalut Jung, the Madras Govormueiit had somev\’hat 
overlooked. It was no doubt true, as they alleged, that 
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CHAP, had the Nizam consulted the friendsliip of the English, 

■-.-A-- he would have ordered the French troops to the coast, 

diffleuities, whence, with other prisoners, they might have been sent 
on their passage to Europe. 

Ill the Select Committee on the 5th June, it wa.s pro- 
posed by tlie Governor, arid agreed, that the or 

tribute, of live lakhs of rupees, which the East India Com¬ 
pany were bound by their treaty to pay in compromise for 
possession of the Northern Cire.ars, the Nizam should be 
solicited to remit. The payment of it had already been 
suspended for two years, partly on the pretence that the 
French troops were not dismissed, partly on account of the 
exhausted state of their iinancoH. When this proposal was 
announced by Mr. HoUond to the Nizam, he became higlily 
agitated, and declared his conviction that the English no 
longer meant to observe the treaty; for which reason he 
also must prepare for wait 

Mr, Ilolloud, wh(.i had I'eceived instructions to commu¬ 
nicate with the Supreme Council, conveyed intelligence of 
these transactions to Jleiigal by sending, on the 3rd Sep¬ 
tember, copies of tlie letters which had passed between 
him and the Madras Government. On the 25th October, 
the subject was taken into consideration at Calcutta, 
when the proceedings {>f the Madiiis Presidency in forming 
a treaty with Bazaliit Jung without the interposition of 
Ids immediate sovereign, the Company’s ally, and in with¬ 
holding the pajmient and proposing the abolition of the 
2 >eshcush, underwent the most severe condemnation, as 
tending to impeach the character of the English for jus¬ 
tice and faith, and to raise them up a formidable enemy, 
when they were already exposed to unusual difficulties 
and dangers. It was agreed that the case demanded the 
mterference of the Home authorities and a letter was 
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written, on the 1st November, 1779, to assure the Nizam 
that the intentions of the English Government were truly 
pacific, notwithstanding the interpretation which he put 
upon the proceedings of the Council of Madras. Mr. Hol- 
lond was directed to suspend his negotiations till he should 
receive further instructions from his own Presidency. 
Letters were also written to that Presidency, acquainting 
them, in terms studiously inoffensive and mild, with the 
aberrations which it appeared to the Supreme Council 
that they had made from the line of propriety and pru¬ 
dence. The Nizam declared the highest satisfaction with 
the friendly assurances which the Supreme Council had 
expressed. But their interference excited the highest in¬ 
dignation and resentment in the Council of Madras. On 
the 30th December, a minute was entered by Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, the President, in which he treats the censure 
which had been passed on their conduct as undeserved, 
Rnd its language unbecoming, denies the right of the 
Supreme Council thus to interfere in the transactions of 
another Presidency, and argues that their controlling power 
extended to the conclusion alone of a treaty, not to the 
intermediate negotiation; he turns the attack upon the 
Bengal Presidency, and enters into a severe investigation of 
the policy and conduct of the Mahratta War, which in 
every particular he condemns. This it was which had 
alienated the mind of the Soobehdar, not the regulation 
with his brother, or the proposed remission of the pesh- 
cush. The retention of a peshcush offended not the con¬ 
science of the Bengal Presidency when themselves were 
the gainers, the unfortunate Emperor of India the sufferer, 
and when it was a peshcush stipulated and secured by 
treaty for the most important grants. In terms of nearly 
the same import the letter was couched in which the 
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Presidency of Madras returned an answer to that of Bengal, 
and along with which they transmitted the minute of their 
President. 

The Presidency of Madras had not only taken Guntoor 
on lease from Bazalut Jung, they had also transferred it 
on a lease of ten years to the Nuwab of Ai-cot,—though 
well awTare liow little the Directors of the East India Com- 
ptmy were pleased with Jii.s mode of exaction, either in 
their jaghcer or in his own dominions. 

The measure of the Madras Councillors’ offences in the 
eyes of the Directors was now sufficiently full. In their 
letter of the lOtli Januaiy, 1781, after passing the se¬ 
verest censure upon the abolition of the Committee of 
Circuit, and the proceedings with the zumeendars of the 
five hTorthern Circars, in the treaty with Bazalut Jung, 
the transactions wdth the IS'izam, and the lease of Guntoor 
to the Nuwab, they dismiss from their service Sir Tho¬ 
mas Eumbold, president, John Hill and Peter Perring, 
members of their Council of Fort St. George; deprive of 
their seat in Council Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnson, and 
express their strongest displea.'^ure aguiiLst the commander 
of their forces. Sir Hector Munro.* 

I have, however, ovei’Iooked the proceedings in Ben¬ 
gal, in anticipating the decision of the Home authorities 
in this matter. “ The Madras Presidency, offended with 
the interference of tlie Supreme Council in their nego¬ 
tiation with the Soobelidar and with their own envoy, 
Mr. Holloiid, as an in,striiment in that interfezence, re¬ 
solved that he should be recalled. The Supreme Council, 
being made acquainted ■with tliat resol utknj, by Mr. Hol- 
lond, and apprehending a gi’eater esti'angement of the 


* Min’s Jtiitiah huEn, ii, 471 et seq. 
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mind of the Nizam by so abrupt a conclusion of the chap. 
correspondence with the East India Company, came to 
an opinion, on the 14tli Fcliruary, 1780, that advantage 
would arisii from appointing a person to repr(“scnt them¬ 
selves at the Nizam’s court; and to obviate the appear¬ 
ance of disunion between the I’residencies, they made 
application to the Governor and Council of Madras, 
whose scrvc‘int Mr. Ilollond more immediately was, for 
their permission to ve.st that gcnitlciuan with the offa'c; 
and in the meantime directed him to remain with the 
Nizam till the answer of the I’residency was obtained. 

The oifended minds of the Presidency, not satisfied with 
the recall of Mr. Ilollond, whudi had not jirodnccd an 
immediate effect, suspended liim from their s(!rvice. The 
Supreme CVmncii, now freed from tlieir delicacy in em¬ 
ploying the servant of another presidency, appointed 
Mr. Ilollond immediately to re]>resent them at the court 
of the Soobohdar. They transmitted also their com¬ 
mands to the Governor and Council of Madras, under 
date the 12th June, 1780, to make restitution of tlie 
Circar of Guntoor. No stop, however, had as yet been 
taken in the execution of that measure by the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras; and this the Governor-General repre¬ 
sented as conduct which demanded the most sei’ious 
consideration, and the decided interposition of the Sove¬ 
reign Board.” Immediately afterwards, Sir George Eyi’e 
Coote was sent to Madras witii the decree of the Supr<.nne 
Council suspending Sir Thomas Rurabold from office as 
Governor of Fort St. George, whidi was earned into 
effect by the majority of the Madras Council recognising 
the decree on the 7th November, 1780. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE XIZAM's connection WITH THE FJiENCH AND ENGLISH, AND TEHMINA- 
TION OF THAT CONNECTION WITH THE FEENOH (Continued). 

Among the instructions with which Lord Cornwallis was 
furnished for liis governmeut in India, he carried out 
with him explicit orders to demand from the Nizam the 
surrender of the Cuntoor Circar. Buzalut Jung had died 
in November 1782; but Nizam .Alee retained possession 
of the Circar, and the English had withheld the payment 
of the pesheush. Upon tlic arrival of Lord Cornwallis 
in India, he was deterred from obejnng immediately the 
peremptory orders of his European masters with regard 
to the surrender of Glnutoor, on account of the advan¬ 
tage which it appeared that a dispute with tlie Nizam 
might lend to the ambition of Tippoo Sooltan, and the 
apprehension which was entertained of a rupture with 
France. In the year 1788, howevef, the prospect of 
uninterrupted peace with France, the great addition to 
the English military strength expected in the course of 
the season, and the general position of the other powmrs 
in India, presented the appearance of as favourable an 
opportunity for making the demand as any which wms 
regarded a.s sufficiently probable to form a rationid basis 
of action. Immediately after the return of Tippoo from 
the siege of Mangalore, and the conciusiou of his treaty 
with the English in 1784, he set up against the Nizam a 
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(Icouiiid for Beejapoor. About the same time a dispute chap. 
arose between Tippoo and the Poona ministers, respeitting -—A—^ 
the part of those aeqidsitioii.s from tlic Mahi-atla territory 
wliicii had been made by llyder during llie J'eishwaship 
of Pagoba, These circumstanc.es, togetlier with the 
.'palousy, if not the fears, which tin; power and character 
of Tippoo inspired into these neighbouring chiefs, pro¬ 
duced a connection b(!tweeu thmn, in (tonsecpience of 
which a jmictiou was formed between a Toomi and 
Hyderabad army in die beginning of tlie year 1781!. 
h'lie terms of reprobation in winch Englishmeu in 
India were accustomed to speak of the jjeaco of 1784, 
led the Poona ministers, according to tlic 0 ])inion of 
Chlonel Wiliw, to expect that the English would take 
part in this confederacy against Mysore ; imd he is not 
’w(‘ll pleased with Lorcl (iornwahis, wlio lost no time in 
letting them know that no project of an alliance, or any 
other measure of an aggv(!ssiv(\ nature, w'ould be eiitor- 
uiined by his nation. After a year of warning, attended 
by no considerable result, Tijtpoo and his enemies were 
Ijoth w'eary of the contirst. A ])e.ace was ccnicluded on 
terms not very favourable to tlie Sooltaii, who was alarmed 
at the progressive accumulation of tlie instruments of 
■svar ill the hands of the English, and desirous of an 
interval to settle his dominions in tlm coast of Mahibar. 

Ill these' circumstances, T.ord Cornwallis was under no 
apprehension of a, union between and the Mah- 

i-attas ; he thought it by no means probable that, Avithoiit 
tlie prospect of alliance with the Eiendi, lie would 
jirovoke tln^ dangers of an English war; and be con¬ 
cluded with some assurance that wdtli the support of 
Tippoo alone, the Nizam wa.mld not hazard tlie fate of 
resistance. Still, though not probable, it was by no 
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CHAP, moans impossible that a connection subsisted, or might in 
—- consequence of this requisition be formed between the 
and Tippoo ; which, “ no doubt,” says the GSover- 
nor-Generai, “ would bring on a war calamitous to the 
Carnatic., and distressing to tJie East India Company’s 
afl'airs,” Yet, if ever the claim nj'ion the Guntoor 
Gircar was to be cnibixicd, the time rvas now ariived ; 
and with regard to the result, should war ensue, it was, 
in the opinion of this ruler, impossible that for one 
moment a doubt could be entertained. 

The resolution being taken, the c?vOCution was skilfully 
planned. Captain Kenuaway, a gentleman whose address 
was siippo.sed welt cideulatcd to soften what might ajipcar 
offensive in his commission, was sent to tlie conit of the 
IGi/am, iastimcted to cniploj^ conciliatoiy language, and 
to show the utmost liberality in regard to every other 
point in regard to which adjustment was required. No 
intimation was to be given to the Nizam of the proposed 
demand, and till after tlie arrival of Captain Nennawayat 
his court. At the same time instructions ivere sent to the 
Eesidents at the several durbahs of the Peishwa, Sciivdia, 
and the Eaja of Berai', to give to tliese porvers a full 
ex[)lanation of the proceedings before intelligence of it 
could reach them from any other source. Tlie Government 
of Madras, under specious pretences, conveyed a body of 
troops to the neighbourhood of the Circar, and held 
themselves in readiness to seize the teri'itoiy before any 
other power could interpose, either with arms or remon¬ 
strance. 

Captain Kennaway was yet on his journey to Hydera¬ 
bad, when the following letter from the Governor-General, 
dated 3rd July, 1788, went after liim by despatch ;—■ 

“ SiH, — I have this instant received advice from Sir 
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Archibald Campbell tliat the Baja of Cheiicha has actually chap. 
commenced hostilities on tlie Coinpany’-s jmssessioua at —• 
Tellichcrry, by order from Tip[)oo. Sir Ai'cliibald ap- JJSuL 
pears likewise to be decidetUy of opinion that Tippoo 
will immediately attack the llsija of Travancoie. l^his 
may, however, I think, bo doubtful. Unless tliis aliurm 
be blown over previous txt your jirrival at Hyderabad, 
of which you cannot fail of having certain information, 
you ■will of comae recollect that part of your instruc¬ 
tions, and instead of declaring the real object of your 
mission, confine yourself to the general expressions of 
friendship, and assurances of our ear;nest desire to culti¬ 
vate a good understanding between the twogoverninents.” 

The .situation of tlie Nizam wivs such, tliat lie regarded 
himself as having more to hojxi and less U) apjireheml 
from a connection with the English, tkin with either of 
the other powers which l>ordcred upon liis dominions. 

Greatly inferior to either the Mahvattas or Tippoo, lie 
was ever in dread of being swallowiid up by one or other 
of these fonnidable ncighlxau-s, and was no doubt pio- 
tccted from that destiny by the assistance wliicli, in case 
of fm attack from one, he ivas more tlian likely to receive 
from the other. An alliance witli one of tliose powera 
threatened hostility with tiie other. An alliance with 
the English, though disagreeable to botli, would not, he 
concluded, be able, witli pretensions irreconcilable as 
theirs, to unite them for his destruction; while the cllect 
of it would be to lessen his dependence upon boUj. 

Under the influencxj of tliese views — poasibly, too, attsich- 
ing no great value to the pos-scssiou of Guntoor, whidi, 
under the bad airangciueut of his renters, had yii*lded 
little revenue — the Nizam manifested an miex]XH^tod 

O 2 
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CHAP, readiness to comply with the Company’s demands; and 
without even waiting for a decision upon the other points 
were to be adjusted between them, he surrendered 
the Circar in September 1788. The settlement of the 
arrears of tlie peslicusl), which the Company had forborne 
to pay, and the srH-off wdiich was constituted l>y the 
revenue of the Guutoor Circitr, from the time of the 
death of Bazalut Jung, occasioned some ditGculty and 
delay. To remove these dithcnltics, but more with a 
view to prevail tpiou the Goveruor-Geueral to form Avith 
Imn at least a defensive alliance, which would raise him 
above his fears from I’ippoo and the Mahi'attas, he sent 
Ills confidential minister to Crdcutta. A few amicable 
conferences snlRced to produce an adjustment of the 
pecuniary chums. But with regard to the formation of 
neiv £uk1 more comprehensive ties between the two 
govenunents, the Englisli ruler was rostraimxl by two 
])owerful cousidevatious. In tiic first place, they were 
forbidden by Act of Barliaracnt; and in the next place, 
tliey could not fail to excite tlie jcaloirsy and displeasure 
of the Mahrattas, whose friendship he Avaa desirous to 
cultivate.* 

Tlic expedient wliich suggested itself to the British 
Indian Govcninient as Jtappily calculated to answmr all 
purposes, was to profess tlie coutluiied existence of the 
old Treaty of 1708, in wdiich the Mysorean and Mahratta 
Governments, as well as the English at home, had so long 
acquiesced, and to give to the clauses such an extent of 

* Colonel Wilks says, that at tho English, or aa a further aecurity, does 
same tiiuc this embassy to the not nprear. Tippuo preparmithe ad- 
Englisli QoTei'iimciit, tlio Nisiam sent junot of a matrinionial conneetion 
one to Tippoo, to iireparo an alliaiice between the fumilifs ; hut this act, 
oiVwisive and defoiisivo ; wliethev to not suititig the fiunily pride of the 
supersede the agreement with tin; Kizani, liroke oil' tlie negotifttion. 
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rotmning as would satisfy the inevitable demands of the char 
Kizam. To the clause in thsit treaty in which it was <. . 

engaged that English troopss, to the amomit of two bat- 
talious of sejwys, and six {)iec<*8 of cannon manned by 
EiU’opcans, should be lent to the Nkmn, wore annexed 
tl)c words: whetiever thi nocefi-vtry of the Compam/’n 
ffjjimrs would permit. It was now agrce<l that tl)ese 
words sliould Tuenn, whnmvcr tltc Nuarn .should think 
proper to apply for them; under oae limitation, that t/Hy 
nhould not be eruphyed tuptinM the Compnny's allien, 
ftm/mg whom were enumerated the Afahratta Chufn, the 
Nuwahs of Oude and Areat, and tlte Raja of Traraneore 
and Tanjore. Of the I’rciaty of 1708, one }neinor!iWc 
article roliitcd to tlie transfer to the Company of the 
Carnatic Balaghaut; an {uticle which, if the {ujcient 
treaty were binding, still continned in force. The |)vo- 
position of the Nizam that measures should now be lukcn 
for carrying this engagement into olfccl, the Governor- 
Goucral was obliged to elude, by obsei ving that, t))c 
lapse of time, by tlic altiaation of the circuniHtaiiees, 
had not left tliat part of I.1m> agreemcul on the same 
foundation in which it originally stood, and that the 
English were bound in a ti'ojity of jwaco with ilie ])rincc 
Avhosti territory it actually went to dismember; “But,” said 
his Lordship, “ should it hejvafttu’ ha])})eu that the Com¬ 
pany should obtain po.?so.ssion <»f the country mentioned 
in these articles with your Highnes-s’s as'^istonce, they will 
strictly perform the stipulations in favour of yom- Ilighness 
and the Mahrattas.” 

“ The desire of not offeuding,” says Sir John Malcolm, 
“against the letter of tin; Act <4* rutiiaincjit, would apjxsir 
on this occasion to have knl to a tnispass on its spirit. 

Two treaties had been conriuded subsccpiently to the 
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CHAP. Treaty of 1768, between Hycler Alee Khan and the British 
•>—' Government; and the latter State had concluded a treaty 
S'Sities peace with his son Tippt»o Sooltari in 1784, by Avhich 
it liad fully recognised his right of sovereignty to the 
teriitories which lie possessed. And assuredly, under 
such circuinstan<'.cs, the revival with any modification of 
an offensive alliance, (for such the Treaty of 1768 undoubt¬ 
edly was,) could not but alann that prince.” 

Sir John Makiolm proceeds ; “ Kor wa.s that alarm likely 
to be dispelhid by that qualification in the engagement 
which provided that no immediate o])eratiou should be 
undertaken against his dc)miniou.s, us the expression by 
^vhich that qualification was followed showed that the 
eventual execution of those articles, which went to divest 
him of his territories, was not deemed an improbable or at 
least an impossible occurrence Iry the contracting powers. 
Anotlicr pari of this engagomeui which appeared calcu¬ 
lated to excite apprehension in the mind of Tippoo was 
' the stipulations whicli regarded the einploymient of the 
subsidiary force granted to the Kizam, -which was made 
discretional with tire exception of not acting against some 
specified prince and cliiefs among wliom he Avas not 
included.” 

Sir' John Malcolm rvrote under the strongest impression 
of the liostile designs of Tippoo, and of t he wisdom and 
virtue of Lord Coritw’-allis, ymt lie makes the following 
severe refection,—“ that the liberal construction of the 
restrictions of tire Act of Parliament had, u])on this occa¬ 
sion, the effect of making the Governor-Geitoral pursue a 
coui'Hc wdiich was peifiaps not only r|aestionalilo in point 
of firith, but winch must have bce.n more offensive to 
Tippoo Sooltan, and more calculated to produce a war 
with that prince, thatr, an avowed contract of a defensive 
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engagement, framed for tin; express and legitimate pnr- chap. 
pose of limiting liis inordinat;; ambition.” ' 

On the 24tli December, 1789, Tipijoo 8ooltan having 

Z , f ^ 1 difiicuities. 

attacked the lines of our ally^ the Ruja of rravaucore, the 
intelligence was at once comumnicated by tin; Madras to 
the Eengal Presidency, who on tlu; very next day issued 
instructions to the Oovi'i'iimeiit nf Madras ; those to tJie 
Eesident at the court of I he Nir-ani were dated the next 
day, the 28th January, 1700. •‘'I’hc a<‘t,ual commence¬ 

ment of hostilities relieved Jjord Ct)i'invallis from all re¬ 
straint with regard to now coniuH'.tions; and it was now 
his part to solicit from tlio hlizam iii> allianco, wbiiJi, a 
few months before, that jjrince would have received as the 
greatest of favours. The resident was inst} ueled to t'xposc 
in the strongest colours the I'aitliless and ri:i])acious cliarac- 
ter of Tippoo ; to raise in tlic minds of tJio Nizam and his 
ministers as high a conei’[)tion us possible of the advan¬ 
tages of an intimate conneclion with tlie English ; to 
promise him a full particij)a(ion in the fruits of victory, 
and a mutual guanuitce of their rosi)ectivc dominions 
against the ambitum and hatred of Tippou. 

“The chief difliciilty in this negotiation arose from tlio 
violent apprehousioiis of the Nizam with respect to the 
Mahrattas. To such a. degret; ^vas he impressed with an 
opinion of the villany of that nation, and of tlmir di termi¬ 
nation to rob him of his dinuinioiis, wlieucver an oppor¬ 
tunity should occur, that lu; dc^-ired the English Pesident 
to inform him, if the Pcisliwa should invade his hingdom 
wdiile his army was absent ;;o-opci'ating with the Eiiglisli, 
what measures in that case the English (ho ernment wamld 
pursue, and he displaytr.l intense reluctance to S])arc any 
portion of his own foi’ces from his owm defeuce, witliout 
an article for the unlimited guarantee of his country. 
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CHAP, 13ut the Governor-General, who was anxious for the 

IX * ^ 

-——- alliance of the Mahrattas, an'd reckoned them “ the people 
SStties friendship was of by far the greatest value ” in the 

contest wdtli Tippoo, was careful not to give umbrage 
to the Poona ruku's by appearing to raise a barrier against 
their ambitious desii'es. 

Tlic instructions to the PeHideiit at I’oona were of the 
same chrsmiption. 

Sir Jolin Shore succeeded Lord Cornwallis. “Thefirst 
important circuiustance which solicited the attention of 
the nc'W’' Governor-General, was the ajipearance of an 
approacliing rupture between two of the late confederates 
— the Nizam and, the Mahrattas. The views, upon one 
another, of these two states had undergone no permanent 
alteration from the union to wliich tlie desire of sharing 
in the spoils of Tippoo had given that a temporary exist¬ 
ence. Iiitci'vcning circumstances had iieaily matured into 
acts tluiir inimical designs. 

“ The ti’eaty of alliaticc, oirensivo and defensive, between 
the English, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, included a 
mutual guarantee against the common object of their 
hatred and their apprehensions, the sovereign of Mysore. 
Thi.s giiarautec Lord Cornwallis appears to have thought 
of great importance for English security. It follows that 
he must have; cxpccNed greater bemdit from the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Nizam and Mahrattas in case of an attack, than 
mischief from entanglement in tin; wans to which the tur¬ 
bulent politics of tbese native states would certainly give 
occasion. The mode in whicli tlic coutnicting parties 
were; to act, in accomplishing the olijects of the guarantee, 
wars left in the treaty concluded previous to tlie war to 
be setlled by subsetpicnt regulation. So much, had the 
Governor-General tliis alfiiir of tiu' guarantee at heart, 
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that he endeavoured, as soon after the war as possible, to chap. 
secure it by an express treaty d(woted to diat pfirticular 
object. It was, however, to be an extmordiitary treaty; 
for Lord Cornwallis, not being altogether withtmt fore¬ 
sight of the evils likely to abound from an obligation to 
take a. part in the wai's which the Kizam rind iCahrattns 
might kindle, was for iusi-rtiug aii artich; by which the 
allies were not to assist imc another, except just wlien 
they pleased; or, as he chose to o.xpvcss it. ‘until they 
were convinced that the party vwpiiring assistance liad 
justice on his side, and all measures of conciliation had 
proved fruitless.’ 

“ A draft of a traity, to this eflbct, rvas Irammitted to 
the Courts of Hyderabad and Poona. Tin* Nizam, tliongli 
fully seusflble tliat the English ahme .stood between Jiim 
and destruction, wiuj yet c‘iicx.iuragcd to die liope of draw¬ 
ing his profit out of tlic eagerness for tliis treaty wliich 
the Governor-General displayed. A dispute had already 
sprang up between him and Tii>poo SiHiltaii. Tlte Nuwal) 
of Kurnool was the dcjvmdant of the Nizam. On that 
chief Tippoo was urging I'laims which the Nizam con¬ 
tested. When solicited on the subject of the treaty, the 
Nizam demanded, as the price of liis consent, tlic 8U]>port 
of the Englisli in the ulTair ivitli Tippoo. nhs behaviour 
the English, who knew their advantagi's, treated as a 
crime, and expressed so miicli of anger (hat the Nizam 
was eager to redeem his olfenco by nnlimitcd conqilai- 
sance.” 

On the other side again : “The Mahrattas were jealous 
of the enlarged and growing imwer of the English, They 
were impatient to reap the spoils of the feeble Nizam ; an 
acquisition to which the connection of tliat prince with the 
Engli.sli they regarded as the only obstnn^tion. Scindia, 
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CHAP, whose power had been so greatly increased, now exerted 
^—• a decisive imluence on tlie Mahratta councils, and enter- 
fiffiSiPs. 1-^itied designs of future grandeur with which the ascend¬ 
ancy, or ratlicr the exi.stenc<i of the English in India was 
altogether incompatible. lie was not solicitous to dis¬ 
guise his hatr ed of the connection between them and the 
Kizam,’ or the satisfaction with whicli he regarded the 
power- of Tippoo, a.s a counterpoise to the still more 
formidable power of the English. 

“After a negotiatiou of more than a year, the accession 
of the Mahrattas to the union, so fondly projected by 
Lord Corn-wallis, was regai’ded as ho^ieless. The Nizam, 
■wduf saw in their averrsion to the proposed engagements a 
design of holding them.selves at liberty to fall upon him, 
was idndled to an ardent jrrasuit of the guarantee, and 
urged upon the Englisli Govemniciit the ])ropiiety of con¬ 
cluding the treaty singly with him, as it could be no 
reason, because a third party s-worved from its engage- 
incuts, that the other two sliould abandon theirs. It 
entered, however, into the policy of Sr John Shore to 
avoid wliatever ccMd excite the jealousy of tlie Mahrattas. 
The English Govcniment accordingly declared its satisfac¬ 
tion -with tlie verbal acquiescence of the Nizam; and on 
the part of the Mahrattas, with a [irbmise incidentally 
given, that they would act agreeably to existing treaties. 

“ The Nizam became at lust so much impres.scd with 
the prospect of the dangers around him, that, on the 1st 
January, 1794, Sir John Nennaway, the English Eesiclent 
at Hyderabad, d(r-scribed him to tire Governor-General as 
prepared to form, rvith the English, cngag5jnent.s which 
would I’endcr them mastei-s of his country for- ever; and 
urged the wisdom of not allowing so fiivourabie an 
opportunity to e.-^caire. 
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“ The course into which the Mahrattas had been guided, chap. 

by impulse of the circumstances in which they were ._ 

placed, very higlily favoured the extension of their domi- 
nion, by gradual encroachments upon the slothful and 
improvident governments of India. Enabled from the 
nature of their country and their state of society to exer¬ 
cise with advantage a continual war of depredation against 
the surrounding states, they were often bribed to for¬ 
bearance by those who could find no other security 
against their ravages. The terms of this agreement came 
at last to be fixed at a fourth part of the revenues of the 
country which they consented to spare. This was an 
opening at whicli the stronger party generally found the 
means of introducing whatever was required for the final 
subjugation of the country. 

“ The fourth part of the revenues was always a disputed 
sum; and as the Mahrattas endeavoured to make it ap¬ 
pear to be greater than it really was, the government of 
the country endeavoured to make it less. Nothing is ever 
paid by an Indian government so long as it can lielp it; 
least of all, an odious tribute. The Mahratta chout, there¬ 
fore, was seldom paid, except by the terror of a Mahratta 
army ; and by consequence it was almost always in arrear. 

Under the pretension of security against imposition and 
delay in the receipt of the chout, the Mahrattas as often 
as possible insisted upon sending their own officers into 
the country to collect it. This gave tliem a power of in¬ 
terference in every measure of the Government, and the 
support of a body of partisans, who, exercising the powers 
of Indian tax gatherers, were masters of the property, and 
to a great degree of the person, of every man subject to 
their exactions. 

“ The dominions of the Nizam had long sustained the 
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CHAP. Mahratta chout; and previous to the connection wbicJi 

__was formed between the Hyderabad Govemincnt and 

dSiH^ Lord Cornwallis, the MalicatUis (sxercised so great an au¬ 
thority in his countrj-, that the Muister of the Nizam was 
more attentive to the wishes of the Mahrattas than the 
commands of his master. During die necessity of exer¬ 
tion against Tipj)oo, and the union formed for his sub¬ 
jugation, the Mtdirattas had yielded to a temporary 
relaxation of their hifluence over the country of the 
Nizam. But tlicy now intended to resume it with im¬ 
provements; and a long arrear of chout afforded the 
pretext for interference. 

“ Tlie Englisli Govermnent offered its mediation. The 
ready acceptamo of die Nizam -was not a matter of doubt. 
The Malirattas employed eva.sion; and as soon as they 
were oonvmaul that the interposition of the Governor- 
General woidd cerhunly not be with arms, they treated 
his mediating proposition widr frigid indifference. 

“A circumstance calculated to alarm the English Govern¬ 
ment occurred. Tippoo Sooltan had an army in die field, 
and either intended, or under terror was suspected of in¬ 
tending, a confederacy with die Malrruttas for die subju¬ 
gation of the Nizam. Tlie question was, wJiat course it 
now behoved the English Govenimcnt to pui-sue. 

“ By the Treaty of Alliance, it might be urged, the Nizam 
was entitled to the assistance of the English against Tip- 
jxio; and so little w'ere they released from their engage¬ 
ment by the infidelity of the Mahrattas, that they were 
rather bound to compel them to fulfil the conditions of a 
treaty, of which the parties were implied guarantees. 
Besides, the Nizam had declared that his accession to the 
alliance agaiast Tippoo vras founded, not upon any con¬ 
fidence wWh he could place in Mahratta, but on that 
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alone which he rei)Osed in English faith, licceivmg hiiri chap. 
into the alliance upon tliis declaration was a viftual pledge .— 
that the protection to wliich he looked from the English 
was not to depend npon tluit security which he expressly 
rejected--to make it de]rcnd iii)on that scamiity was 
therefore a breach of eng’a.g(’tueiit. At the time when tlte 
iNizarn, conhding in the sircui ity of English pri,)tcetion, took 
part with the English, the value atlaclied to his alliance 
was such that it would liave heeii i)ur(dias('d witii eager¬ 
ness at the expcn.«e of an eugngcMiient olTcnsivc iuid de¬ 
fensive with himself. Tf tlxo Ni/ain, bei/ig attacked by 
Tippfxo, would have been entitled to assistance from liie 
Englisl) if defended by t1)o Mahrattns, -was his title less 
when about to be attacked by I'ippoo with the Mahrattiis 
conjoined Such a disa])poinlmont in hojxes on which 
he had staked the very c.\ihteiK:c of his tlnonc could not 
do less than eusui'C to the English llie cmniity of the 
Nizam. Nor could t!ic English ahandon him without the 
appearance at om;e of Aveakness and infidolity; without 
descending from that high station in which they now 
overawed the princes o)' India, as well by the tenor of 
their arms as the purity of thch’ faith. 

“ Considerations presmiUnl themselves of an op]*ositc 
tendency. If the co-ojicration cjf all tlix' paities in a. 
treaty Averc necessaiy to the atlainment of its end and 
the defection of any oixe of then) I'Ciidcnd the altainmcnt 
of the end no longer ymssible, the defcctioji of one dis¬ 
solved, of course, the oliligatioii of all Agdn, the treaty 
of alliance hetAveen the English, the Nizam, and the 
Mahrattas, bound tlu’ ])artics not to assist the enemies of 
one another. In the ea.se, therefore, of a Avar IjetAveen 
any tAVO of the parties, the tliird eoidd not inteifei'e. In 
such !i case the, neutrality of the third jiai ty Avas that 
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CHAP. wHcli the terms of the treaty expressly reqidred. If tlie 
■ . friendship of the Nizam would be lost, if the opinion 

difficult prevniled of English poM'er and of the tenacity of 

English engagements should endure a slight and tem¬ 
porary diminution, war was bejmnd comj)arison a greater 
evil. It was im possible for anybody to suppose that a 
war against Tippoo and the Mahrattas would be easily 
sirstamcd. And as the i-eveime of the East India 
Company ivas confessedly unequal to the expenditure of 
war, a protracted contest was to be regarded as pregnant 
with ruin. Even tlic destruction of the Nizam could not 
be considered as adding to the dangers of the English, 
since, after subverting that jiower, the Mahrattas and 
Tippoo were much more likely to make war upon one 
another tluin to combine tlieir arms for an attiick upon 
the Eritish State. Einally, by tlie Act of Pailiament, the 
East India Company’s serviints were completely proiiibited 
from interfering in tlie quarrels of the native princes, and 
from taking up anus against them, unless to oppose an 
actual invasion of the British provinces. 

“By these considerations the mind of the Governor- 
General was detennined, and he purposed to leave the 
Nizam to his fate. That such a detennination was con¬ 
trary t(5 the expectations upon whicli the Nizam was 
ind,uced to enter into the alliance, and expectations which, 
for that puiq>ose, lie was encouraged to entertain, tlieic 
seems no reason to doubt. Tlie difficulties of the 
Governor-General and the di.sappointmcnt of the Nizam 
wei’e created by the looseness of the treaty. Two ob¬ 
vious cases the authors of that treaty had not been able tu 
foresee; first, if one of the three contracting parties were 
attacked by Tippoo, and one of the; two who in tliat case 
were bound to assist should decline; secondly, if one o1 
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the three were attacked, and one of the two, who ought chap. 

to assist, instead of assisting should join the aggressor. •-—■ 

There was nothing in the treaty which determined what 
was to be done by the third party in cither of those cases. 

“ If Tippoo had attacked the Englisli, and the Mahrattas 
had eilher not assisted or joined in the attack, it may be 
strongly expected that the English, in that case, would not 
have held the Mzam released from his engagement. 

“ Gihe opinion has also been urged, and it is not without 
probability, that by declaring themselves bound to pro¬ 
tect the Nizam, the English would not have involved 
themselves in the calamities of war, but would have 
prevented hostilitfes by the teiTor of their interference.* 

“ When once the English have thoroughly imbibed the 
dread of an enemy — Tippoo or any other — that dread, 
after the cause of it is weakened or peradventure wholly 
removed, continues for a long time to warp their policy. 

In the opinion of the Governor-General, great danger still 
impended over the Company by the existence of Tippoo : 
the Nizam he regarded as too weak, the Mahrattas alone 
as sufficiently powerful to yield a counterpoise to that 
detested sovereign; his policy, therefore, was to retain at 
some cost the friendship of the Mahrattas, and for this 
purpose not to grudge the sacrifice of the Nizam. He 
was relieved from a portion of his difficulties by the as¬ 
surance that if Tippoo had entertained the project of an 
attack upon the Nizam it was now laid aside. In the 
dispute between the Nizam and the Mahrattas, the treaty, 
he thought, created certainly no obligation to interfere. 

“In the opinion of Sir John Malcolm an obligation 
existed, which cannot fail to be considered as a little 


This opinion is given with confidence by Sir .Tohn ]\ral(;oIm. 
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IX. 

E’liroptan 


extraordinary. He seems to say, for it is seldom that a 
rhetorical writer is entirely free from ambiguity, that the 
native powers, by joining the English in any war in which 
they were engaged, established a right, whicli nothing but 
their own misc,onduct c<inld ever forfeit, to their friend¬ 
ship and to protection against aiw power to whom by 
that conduct they might liave given offence. He adduces 
Lord Cornwallis as a party to this speculation, who, in 
his letter, under date the 28th February, 1790, to the 
Eeaidcnt at Poona, declared that the Mahratta State, by 
acting against Tippoo in concert with, the British Govern¬ 
ment, became entitled in reason and equity to a defensive 
alliance against that prince, even though no previous 
engagement existed.” If tills propositi<.)n means anything 
real, and if assistance in war creates an obligation to 
assistance in return, except an obligation of which the 
parly obliged is alone to judge, in other words an obliga¬ 
tion binding him only wlnm agreeable, that is no obliga- 
ion at all; the receipt of assistance in war is a snare 
which carries ruin in its consequences, and ought for ever 
to be slimmed. One little consequence, in the present 
instance, it would ajipear that Sir John Malcolm o\ er- 
looked. The Nizam and Mahrattas were about to go to 
war; the English had received assistance from both of 
them; tlie English were theicfoii^ bound to lend assist¬ 
ance to both of them, that is, to send one body of English 
troops to fight against another. 

“ Before hostilities conmienced between the Soobclidar 
and the IVLahrattas, Mahdojee Scindia died. The powmr of 
this chief, and his ascendancy in the Mahratta confede¬ 
racy, had lately been so gieat that his deatii was expected 
to produce considerable change.s, and the Ecsident at 
Poona thought it probable that the opportunity might be 
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so improved as to effect an adjustment between tlie Nizam 
and Mahratta. The Governor-General, however, would 
not risk offence to the Poona Govenimcnit by any sort of 
interference move forcible tlian words, and tlie successor 
of Mahdojee Scindia, bis lu'^diow, Dowlut Rao, soon as¬ 
sembled Ilia army from tlie remotest part, of Ids do¬ 
minions, and obtained an ascendancy at once in the Poona 
coLincila and in the couhsdenicy wliidi was fonniug against 
the dominions of the Nizam. 

“ The Nizam was the party in danger, but the first in the 
field. He advanced toBeder, if not with a view to actual 
aggression at least witli a view to intoi fci e in thi: internal 
affairs of the Mahratta Govcrniucnt, a considerable time 
before the movement of the Mahratta armies. Early in 
March 1795 the advanceil corjis of the Mahratta army, 
under the commvand of Dowlut Eao Scindia, a[)proaehcd, 
and the Nizam advanced from Ilcdcr to meet him. A 
general action took pltvce; both aniiies were thrown into 
some confusion, and neither obtained any considerable 
advantage. But the women of the Nizam* werti fright¬ 
ened, and under their iulluctico he reti'eated from tlie 
scene of action during tlie night. lie sought proteetion 
in the small fort of Kurdlali, where the Mahrattas had 


* This will not be understood un¬ 
less it is (.'.iptained tliat Niziira ..\lee 
liad two biittalions of female sepoys, 
of 1000 each, whirh ho named the 
Zuji(r jiultimg or victorious hat- 
lalioiia. The females composing 
thorn, who wore caUeil Oaiihiun^ 
— a coiTuption f the English word 
guard ^—were dressed after the old 
style of British .sepo 3 '.“, and were re- 
gidavly trained to the French mannnl 
and platoon e.vcrcise. Their principal 
VOL. I. 


duh’^ was to mount guard in the iti- 
terior of tlio imlaeo, and to iioconi- 
pa.ny the movements of the Nizam’s 
Zenana. The battalions, I oaglit to 
add, were ollicerod by linlics. 

These battnli'.iDS no longer exist, 
and the six girl.4 who remain of the 
esta.hlisinuent, in the acrvico of 
Shnnw-iH)l-Oonnali’s second son, 
priiiucd witli delight os they went 
through some of their drill for my 
amuacnieiil. 


CHAP, 

IX. 

lOuropi’un 

difficulties. 
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the advantage of termmating the war without another 
blow, and concluded a peace on terms which they were 
pleased to dictate. 

“ Tlie particulars of the treaty have already been given 
in the history of the Nizam, but for the performance of 
its conditions the Nizam had to give up as hostage his 
hliuistcr, Azcem-ool-Oomrah, whose abilities had for some 
time been the great support of his throne, who was a 
zealous friend of the English connection, and a firm oppo¬ 
nent of the Mahi'uttas, 

“No part of the conduct of the English had more 
offended the Nizam than the refu.sal lo permit his two 
battalions of Bri tish ti-oops to accompany him to the war. 
As the Midirattas were the great source from which he 
apprehended danger, an exjxmsive force which could 
not be employed against the Mahrattas was a los.s I'ather 
than an advantage. lie therefore, shortly after his return 
to Hyderabad, intimated his desire to dispense witli the 
seivicc of the English battalions, and they marched to 
the territories of tlic Company. 

“ The Nizam had never from the time of Bussy been 
without French officers in his service. In the confederate 
war against Tippoo he had two battalions of regular 
infantrjy officered by Frenchmen, and commanded by a 
gentleman of the name of Raymond, who began his 
military career in India at an early age in the disastrous 
campaign at Lally. At first his establislimcnt amounted 
to no more than 300 men, and he liired their arms 
from a merchant of his own country at the rate of 
eight annas—a shilling—a month. By his.services and 
address he rapidly increased the favour and liberalities of 
the Soobehdar, of which he a.vailed himself for the aug¬ 
mentation and equipment of his corps. It had received 
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great accession botli to its number and appointments chap. 
since the peace of Seringapatam, and the English Eosi- —' 

dent reported, peobably with great (ixaggeration, that 
twenty-three battalions of this description, with twelve 
field-pieces, accompanied the Nizam in his campaign 
against the Mahrattas. 

“After the return of liis Highness to his capital he 
ordered new levies of thi.s exnps, and assigned a portion 
of territory for its regular paynumt. Tlie expostulations 
of- the British Kesident, and Jiis intimations that so much 
encouragement of the Erencli portcndoil serious cliaitges 
in his relations with the Englisli, wa.'re but little regarded. 

“ A part of this corps was sent to occiij)y the districts 
of Kurpah and Kummuu. These districts lay upon the 
frontier of the Coinjiany’s possessions, ami the Gover¬ 
nor-General took the alarm. ‘ Tlie ineasure itself,’ he 
remarked, ‘ had a suspicions, not to say airninal, appear¬ 
ance,’ and he directed ‘ tlu; strongest representations to he 
made to induce the Nizam to i-ocall tlie detachment of 
M. Ea}Tnond.’ In case of rel'usal the Eesident was even 
instructed to threaten him with (he march of a body ol' 

Enghsh troops to his frontier. The apprehensions of tiic 
English Government were increased by some French 
officers, prisoners ai Madias, who were detected in a project 
of escape, and suspected of a design to join M. Eaymond. 

“ Whether the Nizam could have been h;d on to risk 
the displeasirre of tlie Engli.sh, or whether the kncnvledge 
of his defenceless condition wouhl soon have brouglit him 
back to court their support, sufficient time Avas not aJTorded 
to try. On die 28th June, ITOo, his eldest son, Alee Jah, 
fled from the capital and |)laced ]uni.self in open rebellion, 
when the Nizam’s fears wei-e so vehemently excited, that 
lie applied himself with tlie utmost eagerness to recover 
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Europpan 

difficulties 


tlie friendship of the English. He agreed to the recall 
of Eaymond’s corps from the district of Eurpah ; and 
warmly solicited the return of the subsidiary force. The 
battalions were ordered to join him ^^dth the greatest 
possible expedition ; but before they were able to arrive 
an action had taken place in which Alee Jah was made 
prisoner. lie did not long survdve his captivity. The 
Mzam, however, enjoyed but a few months’ tranquillity, 
when another member of his family revolted, at the head 
of a large body of troops. In quelling this rebellion and 
recovering the fort of Eaichoi’e, which the insurgents had 
occupied, the English battalions had an opportunity of 
rendering conspicuous service. 

“ The Nizam, though brought again to a sufficient sense 
of his dependence upon the English, amid not help reflect¬ 
ing that from them he had nothing to expect in seeking 
the means of his defence against that insatiate neighbour, 
whom nothing less than his ruin would content; nor 
could he forbear turning with particular favour to that 
body of his troops, on wliom, in contending with the 
Miihrattas, his principal dependence must rest. The value 
of M. Raymond’s corps had risen in his estimation by the 
activity wffiich it had displayed in the reduction of Alee 
Jah. Its numbers and appointments V ere increased; ad¬ 
ditional lands for its support were assigned to its com¬ 
mander ; and arsenal and foundries were established for 
its equipment. The abihties of M. Eaymond qualified 
him to improve the favomable sentiments of his prince ; 
the discipline and eqiupment of his corps were carried to 
the highest perfection of which his circumstances would 
admit; and his connections with the principal officers of 
the Government were industriously cultivated and enlarged. 
He was not anxious to avoid those httle displays, by which 
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the fears and hatred of the English -were most likely to chap. 

be enilamed. The colour’s of the Erench liepuhlic were ._ 

borne by his battalions; and tlic cap of liberty was cn- 
graved on their buttons. While a detaclimeut of this 
corps was stationed on tlie frontier of the Company’s ter¬ 
ritories, a partial mutiny was raised in a battalion of 
Madras sepoys. It Wiis ascribed, of course, to the in¬ 
trigues of the abominable Prencli otiicers. Wliether tliis 
was or was not the tact, two native commissioned ollicers 
with a number of men went over to the French. 

“ It was by no means without jcidousy and apirrehensioii, 
that the English Government beheld the [)rogress of a 
French interest in the coim(;ils of the Ni/.um. Tliat piiiiec 
declared his readiness to dismiss the rival corps, prov ided 
the English subsidiary force was so increased, and its ser¬ 
vice so regulated, as to render it available! ibr his defence. 

This, however, the desire of stiinding fair witli the Mah- 
rattas dissuaded, and a sub.slitute was devised. It was 
thought expedient to encourage tlve entrance of English 
adventurers into the service of tlie Nizam, who might 
form a rival corps to eountcrbaianco the French. But 
the Enghsh were less qualiiied than the Frencli for tliis 
species of adventure; there was no man to be found whose 
abilities and address could balance those of M, Kaymond, 
and this project totally failed.” 

The Marquis Wellcsh!y had now an ived in India, 
and while engaged in nssenibling the ai'iny witli wliicli lie 
proposed to meet Tippoo Sooltau, found employment in 
negotiating with Nizam Alee the dismis.«iil of the French 
officers and +he dissolution of their corps. His Minister, 
to whom the busines.s of the Sta-tc was almost wholly com¬ 
mitted, was a partisan of the English, and well dispo.sed 
for the annihilation of the French party, as soon as the 
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CHAP. British Government would consent to replace them by a 

._force adequate to the service which the French performed 

SfficuUiea protection of the cormtry. The Nizam was not 

altogether blind to the dangers of placing himself in a 
state of helpless dependence upon a superior power. 
But totally unequal, ils he knew that he was, to the 
defence of himself against the Midirattas, against Tippoo 
Sooltan, or against the English, it was easy for the IVIinis- 
ter to convince him that he was safer in tlie hands of the 
English than of eitlicr of the other two. From the attain¬ 
ment of wdrat he regarded as an <*bject of unspeakable 
importance, the dissolution of the French corps in the 
service of the Nizam, Lord Wclleskiy was far from allow¬ 
ing liimsclf to be restrained by any dread of offending the 
Mahrattas, the motive liy which the mind of his predeces¬ 
sor had been swayed. IDs instructions were issued to 
the Acting licsidcut at Hyderabad, on the 8th July, to 
open a negotiation with the Nizam ; and on the 1st Sep¬ 
tember a treaty was concluded by wliich four battalions 
of British troops were added to the former two, and the 
British Government was pledged for tlic protection of the 
Nizam against any unjust dcmamls of the Mahratta.s. 
The Nizam, on his part, engaged to disband the French 
corps in his seivicc; to deliver over its officers to the 
British Government whenever the whole of the Briti.sh 
force should arrive in his capital; and to raise the subsidy, 
which he paid for the raainteuanco of the British troops, 
from rupees 57,713 to 2,01,425 per mouth. 

“ Though tire force which the French officers com¬ 
manded consisted, after all the alarm which i* occasioned, 
of less than 14,000 men, it was necessary to take precau¬ 
tions auainst the chance of its re-sktancc. Pending the 
negotiation, the additional troops destined for the service 
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ol' tlie Nizam were collected in tliat part of tlici Company’s chap. 
(cn itory whicli touched upon his frontier, and on the lOtli .—— 
October joined the two former battalioris at Hyderatnid. 
Foilniiately for the schemes of tlie Goveruor-Gciioral, 
llaymond, whose talents and great influence miglit have 
hotai formidably exerted for the })resorvation of Ids power, 
ftad died a few mouths before ; and a straggle for ascend¬ 
ancy liad introduced great animosity and i.lisunion info 
flic corps. Not only the Nizam, but even tlie Minister 
himself wavered, however, and tlrmv back, when the enter¬ 
prise came to the verge of execution, but iu so hltle 
respect was this greatly dreaded corps rcjilly lield by the 
Ihitish officer wdio commanded tin: six subsidiary battalions, 
tlifit he did not hesitate to take a decisive stop, lie de¬ 
clared his detennination, mdess the Nizam came to the 
immediate resolution of fiiliilliug his engag(‘nient.s, to make 
an attack on the Fremdi camp with his o\\ ii forces, and 
proclaim the want of faith in fhe Nizam’s g;overnmeut as 
the cause of all the consecjiiences which might eu-^ue. 

A proclamation was soon after sent to the French, ciiinp 
announcing the discharge of the offic'-evs, and declaring it 
treason in the soldiers to obey them. Tlie soldiers were 
already in a state ap]n-oachiug mutiny. The disorders 
now proceeded to greato' violence, and the officer.s were 
inij^risoned by their men. In tiiis iielplios situation, tlie 
camp, which at the lime did not coiiluiii above 11,000 
men, the rest of the corjis being on distant detachnieiit, 
was surrounded by the whole of the Ihitinh battalimis, 
and a strong body of the Nizam’s Jj(,)J'SC. The men, upon 
a promise “f their pay and coiitiuuauce of servic:', laid 
down their arms; and the !UTc->t of the officers cva.s ac¬ 
complished without difficulty or danger. Notwitlistaml- 
iug the unfriendly passkms 'uhicli Fi-enchmcii at this 

T 4 
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CH^p. moment excited in the breast of the Governor-General, ho 
•—i—- was carefhl to ensure to the individuals, who had fallen 
I'fficSties under his power, that generosity of treatment which a 
gallant mind is ever prompted to bestow. Tbeir pro¬ 
perty, together with such arrears as were clue to them by 
the Nizam, were scciirtwl to their use; they were conveyed 
to Calcutta under everj^ indulgence compatible with the 
security of their persons 5 and on their ai’rival in England 
the Govenior-Geneial provided that they should not 
be treated as prisoners of Avar, but transported to their 
country without detention.” 

Such is Milt/s statement. Kaye, hi his Life of Sir 
John Malcolm, lias the followittg account — Malcolm 
having been appointed to take up the Assistant-Eesident- 
ship, Avliich had become vacant by Captain Achilles 
Kirkpatrick being promoted to Ecsident, vice his brother, 
resigned — “ Tlie Nizam had entered into a solemn en¬ 
gagement to disband the French regimonts, and to giA^e 
up their European oflicers to the representatives of the 
British Government. But no sooner had Colonel Eoberts’ 
force arrived than it became apparent that the terms of the 
treaty would be grudgingly, if at ad, fulfilled. That the 
Nizam should have parted reluctantly with men who had 
rendered him good ser\ice in the hohr of need, is not 
otherwise than iiatund and lionoiirable. VieAved from 
the English side, the dissolution of the French corps was 
a masterpiece of policy. But the sympathies of our 
common humanity may yet be aAvakened in farmur of the 
sufferers, AAdren Ave coutomi»late the rending of all tliose 
ties Avhich had bound the soldier and the olfeer together 
and linked the united military body to the State. Doubt¬ 
less it Avas a necessity, but it was a e.ruel one. And Avhen 
the hour of parting arrived it Avas not strange that tliere 
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sliould liave been a plentiful growth of subterfuge and chap. 
evasion to delay the fuMlment of a stipniation so painful ■—^ 
and so humiliating both to the French party and the 
Hyderabad Court. 

“ But over and above this natural and creditable re¬ 
luctance, there was all that innate duplicity and evasive¬ 
ness which is inseparable from the diplomacy of a native 
court. Seldom or never are the conditions of a treaty 
with an Oriental potetitate fuUilled, except under strong 
compulsion. The hlizam’s mi)iistev3, on the arrival of 
Colonel Boberts’ force, were eager to see it cnciiinped in 
a position where it could be of little use in overawing the 
French battalions. But the British Besideut saw plainly 
enougli that the success of his measures depended upon 
the promptitude with which oui' troops could be brought 
to operate upon their lines. Had he been irresolute in 
this conjuncture, tlie whole force might luive decamped 
and carried their services to Tippoo, to be turncal against 
us in the coming war. 

“A Gcrinim officer named Tiron had succeeded Bay- 
mond in the chief command of tlte forex;.* It was now 
reported at the Besidency that ho was in personal com¬ 
munication with the ministers; that he had a stronger 


’ He was a man in all respects 
T&afly inferior to Raymond. Speak¬ 
ing of liim in a letter to Lord Ho¬ 
bart, written in April 1798, Malcolm 
says : — “ Raymond is succeeded by 
M. Piron, a rough, violent democrat ; 
a man with more hostile dispositions 
to us than his piredeceasor, but less 
dangerous.” In another letter, to 
General Rosa, he speaks of Tiion as 
“ a rough democrat, a stranger to 
that temper and those conciliatory 


manners hy which hie predecessor 
won his way to greatmtss,'’ And 
in n later letter to i.ord Hobart, 
whikt narrating- how some .Sooheh- 
darswho !iad deserted from oTir army 
had been apprehended in the French 
lines, ho pays : —ILad Raymond 
lived, the taking up of these men 
would not have boon an easy task. 
Rut Pii-on has no ability, and his 
authority is far from being geuernily 
acknowledged,” 
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CKAi’. party than we had suspected at court; and that dan- 
gerous intrigues were on foot which were likely to defeat 
peaceable ratification of the treaty, and render 
coercion necessary. There were divided councils in the 
Durbar. The interests of the Mahrattas, of Tippoo, of 
the French, had each their supporters among the chief 
servants of the Nizam. Strong personal motives, too, 
were at work to thwart the efforts of the British Minister. 
Every pretest for evasion and delay was seized upon 
with avichty by tlic upholders of the French party. It 
was even reported that peace; had been declared between 
the English and French; that the hostile designs of the 
former against Tippoo were at an end ; and the territories 
ceded after the hist war were to be restored to the 
Sooltan. But Mcer Alhiin (at this time commander of 
the Nizam’s Mogul troops), who knew the English well, 
and who had consistently supported our cause, promptly 
silenced tlie report, saying,‘If perchance the island of 
Great Britain should be swallowi’d up by the sea, then 
such a peace would be probable, Till that event takes 
place, it is impos,sible.’ 

“Eager as Kirkpatrick and Malcolm were to accom¬ 
plish the dissolution of the French force without shedding 
a drop of blood, tlicy felt tliat it must be done at all 
haza.rds, and they feared tliat the crooked policy of the 
Hyderabad Durbar would compel them to resort to 
violence. It was necessary, at all events, that the troops 
at the Kesident’s disposal should assume a threatening 
attitude; and he prepared at a moment’s notice to fire on 
the French lines. There were two brigades, well equipped 
and ready for action, the components of the old sub¬ 
sidiary force under Colonel Ilymhnan, and the rcinforco- 
meiits which had just arrived under Colonel Eoberts, 
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The fonner were moved up to attack the rear of the chap. 
Trench camp ; the latter were ready to advance upon its .— 
front. Trom such a disposition of our forces there was 
no escape. The French troops were now completely at 
our mercy. 

“It was on the 20th of October, 1798, that our 
battalions took up the position which tlius fearfully 
threatened the total annihilation of the French corps. 

On the same morning a message was brought to the 
British Eesident, declaring that it was the intention of 
the chief minister immediately to fulfil the treaty, by 
dismissing the French officers and breaking up the bat- 
tahons. And at midnight two French officers waited 
upon Captain Kirkpatrick, at the instance of M. Piron, to 
inform him that they were one and all prepared to throw 
themselves on the protection of the British, ‘ well know¬ 
ing that, although general policy might dictate their 
removal from the Deccan, they would be individually 
considered as entitled to every justice and indulgence that 
could with propriety be extended to them.’ To this the 
British Eesident returned a becoming answer. Duty and 
inchnation ahke prompted him to pledge himself to the 
generous treatment of these unfortunate men. 

“ On the following morning the orders of the Nizam 
for the disbandment of the French corps were publicly 
proclaimed in the lines. The Durbar officers, to Avhom 
this duty was entrusted, reported that aU was quiet. 

Soon after their return, the Eesident received a letter 
from Piron, urging him to despatch some person on the 
part of the INitish Government to the French cantonments, 
with a view to the protection both of the public and pri¬ 
vate property within them. Accordingly Malcolm, who 
had been for some time actively assisting the negotiations 
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CHAP, with the Durbar — writing, translating, discussing — was 
' despatched to the French lines. Before he could reach 
^cMtiea ^hem, the greater number of the regiments, clamorous for 
their arrears of pay, had risen up in open mutiny and 
seized the persons of Piron and many of his officers. 

“ When Miilcohn I'eached the lines, the violence of the 
mutineers was at its height. In vain he endeavoured to 
make his way to the place where Piron was confined. In 
vain he remonstrated; in vain he endeavoured to persuade 
the men to sufier order to be restored to their ranks. 
They crowded tumultuously around him. They threatened 
to deal with him as they had dealt with their own officers. 
And, doubtless, in the violence of their excitement, they 
would have fulfilled their threats; but timely assistance 
was at hand. Among the crowd of mntincei-s were some 
men who had formerly belonged to Malcolm’s company 
in the 29th Battalion, but had deserted to the French 
corps. They now recognised their old officer and went 
at once to his assistance. He liad been kind to them in 
former days and they had not forgotten his kindness. 
Lifting him up and bearing him away on their heads, 
they rescued liim from the hand.s of the infuiiated mob. 

“ Malcolm returned to the Eesidency ; and the mutiny 
continued to spread. It was an event to be welcomed, 
not to be deplored. It was plain to the British diploma¬ 
tists that it would render the dissolution of the corps com¬ 
paratively easy. So measures were at once conceited for 
the accomplishment of the disanning and dispersion of 
tlie disorganised mass. Early on tlie following day, 
Colonel Eoberts was instructed to draw up Ids detachment 
ojrposite the French hues, and to summon the men to an 
unconditional surrender. If at the end of half an hour 
they had not complied with the demand, he was to attack 
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them iti front, and as soon as Colonel Hyndman heard 
a shot fired, he was to open upon their rear, A party of • 

1500 horse was placxid under Malcolm, who was ordered 
to occupy their right flank and prevent escape in that 
direction, whilst Captain Greene, with another party of 
500 horse, occupied the left. 

“ Some time before Eolxais’ force came up Malcolm 
had reached his ground. The first French sepoys whom 
he met — a small party of deserters—fearing an immediate 
attack upon their camp, were in an extreme state of alarm. 

He exerted himself to allay their fears. He told them 
that, if they fulfilled the required conditions, no violence 
would be offered to them, and de.«patchcd them into the 
lines to give assurance of protection to their comrades. 

A deputation of Soobehdai's—native officers—came ont to 
him, and declared that tlicy were ready to do anything 
that they were ordered. On this he advanced into the 
lines. He found the whole body of sepoys panic-stnick, 
as were those whom he had first mot. They had released 
their officers, and were now discijdined and snbdued by 
an overwhelming sense of their common danger. Malcolm 
assured them, that if they laid down their arms in peace, 
they would be protected by the British troops. They 
promised, therefo e, prompt submission. The only con¬ 
dition which they urged upon the British officer was, that 
the lines should be placed in the possession of the Com¬ 
pany’s troops, and not given up to the destructive plunder 
of the Mogul horse. 

“ Having reported to Colonel Roberts the favourable 
aspect of affairs, Malcolm dre.w np his detachment on the 
heights fi:onting the French lines. There he was speedily 
joined by the European officers of the French corps, elate 
with joy at their escape from the hands of their infuriate 
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CHAF soldiery, and actually, in the conjuncture that had arisen, 

.-regarding the English as finends and deliverers. The rest 

dXSra accomplished. The sepoys left their guns, laid 

down their arms, and, in the presence of the two lines of 
British troops, moved off in a deep column to a Hag 
planted on the right of their ground, followed by their 
Moves and carrjung their little property with them. Hot 
a shot was fired ; not a drop of blood was shed. Eleven 
or twelve thousand men were thus dispersed in a few 
hours; and before sunset their whole cantonment, with 
all their store-liouses, arsenals, giin*fonndrics, and powder- 
mills, were corajiletelj’- in our possession. The celebrated 
Erench corps of Hydei'abad had jiassed into a tradition.”* 
Ei’om tliat hour the counsels of Britain prevailed in the 
Durbar of the Nizam. 


* Kayk’s Life of Sir John Maholm, i, 72 et seq. 
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APPENDIX A. 

The complete Series of Treaties, and Papers relating Ai-raisDis 
tlieroto, concluded by the Pj itisli Govcmmciit -with the -— 
Nizam. 

T. 

Teeaty eiUered into by the Uonom-able East Ikdia Company 
mul his Ilighyiesa The Nizaji. V-ader date tloi l^th May^ 

1759. 

Eequests made by Colonel Fordo to Nuwab Salabut 
Jung and his compliance therelo in his own hand. 

Tbc whole of the Circar of Mtisulipataiii, with eight districts, 
as well as the Circar of Ni/.ampatam, ami the districts of CoH' 
davir and Walalmaimer, shall be given, to the English Company, 
as an enam (or free gift), and the sunnuds granted to them, in 
the same manner as was done to the French. 

The Kuwab Salabnt Jimg will oblige the French troops, 
which are in hia country, to pa.s.s the river Ganges within fifteen 
days, or send them to Pondicheny, or to any other place out of 
the Deccan cc mtry, on the other .side of the river Krishna; in 
future he will not suffer them to have a settlement in this 
country on any account whatsoever, nor keep them in his 
service, nor assist them, nor call them to his a.s.sistancc. 

VOL. I. Q 
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The Nuwab will not demand or call (xanzepetty Eanze to 
an account for what he haa collected out of the Circars belong¬ 
ing to the French, nor for the computation of the revenues of 
his o'tvn country, in the present year; hut let him remain 
peaceable in it in future; and according to the commutation of 
the revenues of hia country before the time of the French, 
agreeable to the custom of his grandfather and father, and as 
W'as then paid to the Circar, so he will now act and pay 
accordingly to the Circar, and if he (the Eaja) does not agree to 
it, then the Nuwah n^ay do what he pleases. In all cases the 
jSTuwab will not assist the enemies of the English, nor give them 
protection. 

The English Company on their part will not assist the Nu- 
wabts enemies, nor give them protection. 

Dated moon Runizan, the 16th Hijree, 1172, which is the 
14th of 3Iay, 1759. 

I swear by God and his Prophet, and upon the holy Alcoran, 
that 1, until pleasure, agree to the requests specified in this paper, 
and shall not deviate from it, even a hair’s breadth.* 

IL 

Theaty with The ATizam, iinder elate the I2th Nov., 1766, 

A treaty of perpetual honour, favour, alliance, and attachment 
between the groat Nuwab, liigh in station, famous as the sun, 
Nuwab Asoph Jah Nizam-ool-Mooik, Nizai-.-ood-Dowlah, Meer 
Nizam Aloe Khan Bahadoor, Phiitta Jung Sepoy Sirdar, and 
the Honourable English East India Company; signed, scaled, 
and ratified, on the one part by his Highness the said Nuwab, 
and on the other by .John Calliaud, Esquire, Brigadier-General, 
invested with full powers, on behalf of the said Company. 

Done at Hyderabad, the 'Jth of the moon luraadee-oos-Sanee, 
in the year of Hijree 1180, equal to the 12th of November, 
176G, 

* In the Nuwab’s own hand, wMch may be seen on the top of the original, 
as well as liis grand seal. 
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Article 1. — The two contracting parties do, by virtue of Appendix 
this treaty of honour, favour, alliance, and friendship, solemnly ^ 
engage a mutual assistance to esteem the enemies of one the 
enemies of both; and, contrariwise, the friends of one the friends 
of the other. 

Art. 2. — The Honourable English East India Company, in 
return for the gracious favours received from his Highness, con¬ 
sisting of sunnuds for the five Circars of Ellore, Chicacole, 
Eajamundry, Mustaphanuggur, and Murtezanuggur, expressing 
the free gift thereof on them and their heirs, for ever and ever, 
do hereby promise and engage to have a body of their troops 
ready to settle the affairs of his Highness’s government in 
everything that is right and proper, whenever required, pro¬ 
vided that they be at liberty to withdi-aw the whole, or such 
part thereof as they shall judge proper, whenever either the 
safety of their own settlements and possessions, or the peace 
and tranquillity of the Carnatic be the least endangered, (in 
case of their falling out, of which circumstance God forbid,) 
they do promise and engage to give the most timely notice 
thereof to his Highness in their power. 

Art. 3. — The Honourable English East India Company do fur¬ 
ther engage and promise that in whatever year the assistance of 
their troops shall not be requii'ed, they will pay to his Highness 
as a consideration for the free gift of the above-mentioned five Cir¬ 
cars, for ever and ever, the following sums, by kists, as specified 
in the 8th article of this treaty, viz.: for the three Circars of 
Eajamundry, Ellore, and Mustaphanuggur, five lakhs of rupees, 
and for those of Chicacole and Murtezanuggur, as soon as they are 
in their hands, and the settling the same is woll effected, twm 
lakhs each, in all nine lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Art. 4. — The reduction of the Chicacole Circar, by the bless¬ 
ing of God, the Company will effect as soon as possible; but 
that of Murtezanuggur, in consideration of his Highness having 
by former agreements given it to his brother, Bazalut Jung, as a 
jagheer, the Honourable English East India Company do pro¬ 
mise and engage not to take possession of until it be his High¬ 
ness’s pleasure, or until the demise of his said brother ; but to 

Q. 2 
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prevent all faturo disputes and difficulties that may hereafter 
arise concerning tbo same, the aforesaid Company do further 
explain their intentions in the following article. 

Art. 5. — As the Circar of Murtezanuggur borders on that of 
Nizainpatam, and the country of the Carnatic, which, by virtue 
of the former and present treatie.s and alliances of the aforesaid 
Company, are bound tolriainUiin and protect in all its extent, 
therefore, in case the said Jlazalut Jung, his agents or depen¬ 
dants, shoahl cause any disturbances to the prejudice thereof, it 
is hereby agreed on by both parties that the aforesaid Company 
shall then have it in their power to take immediate possession 
of that Circar. 

Art. 6. —As, by the tenor of the second article of this treaty, 
the aforesaid Company have engaged to furnish a body of troops 
to be ready to march to the assistance of his Highness, it is 
agreed on by both parties, that tlo oxponses thereof shall be 
paid in the following manner; to wit, if the expense of the 
number of troops his Highness may require should fall short of 
the sum of the five lakh.s of rupees mentioned to be paid for 
the three Circars of Hajamnndry, Ellore, and Mustaphannggur, 
the Company will account to his Highness for what balance 
may remain due; and in case of its exceeding the above- 
mentioned sum, the aforesaid Company do hereby engage them¬ 
selves to be answerable for the payment of the remainder. 
The same agreement, in like manntfr, to hold good for the sums 
stipulated to he paid for tlie two Circars of Siccacole and Mur- 
teaanuggur, when settled. 

Art. 7. — In consideration of the fidelity, attachment, and 
services of the aforesaid Company, and the dependence hia 
Highness has upon them, hia said Highne.ss, out of his great 
favour, does hereby entirely acquit the above-mentioned Circars 
of all arrears and demands, down to the present date of these 
writings. 

Art. 8. —■ In case the assistance of the Honourable Company’s 
troops is not required, the animal stipulated sum, expressed In 
the third article of this treaty, the aforesaid Company do engage 
to pay, in three kists, after the following manner, and to give 
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Soiicar security fur the same, viz.: the first payment, the 31st of Aitbndk 

March; the second, the 30th of June; and the third the 31st ,_ . 

of October. 

Art. 0.—Whenever his Highness g-ocs into winter quarters, 
and the troops of the other Circa-ra have leave for that juirpose, 
those of the aforesaid Company shall tiave leave also to depart 
to their own country. 

Art. 10.—His Highness engages to give as early notice as 
possible, not less than three monfhs, of tlie service in which he 
will require the assistance of the trooqis of the aforesaid Com¬ 
pany, that they may have timely notice to make the necessary 
preparations, and that the numher of troops sent may be suffi¬ 
cient for the service of them, of which the aforesaid Company 
are to be left the entire and solo jndge.s; and as the success of 
all e.vpeditions depends much upon secresy in council, botli 
parties do hereby engage themselveM nut to reveal any sucli 
designs as they may comrannicaf e to each other until eimrytiiing 
on both sides is ready for exeention. 

Art. 11. — The Honourable linglish East India Company, in 
consideration of the diamond mines, with the villages appertain¬ 
ing thereto, having been always dependent upon his Highness’s 
government, do hereby agree that (he same shall rtauain in bis 
possession now also. 

Art. 12. — His Highnc.s.s, in order to convince the whole 
world of the great confidence and trust ho reposes in the English 
nation, agrees and consents tbat the Fort of Cond.apilJee shall be 
entirely garrisoned by the troops of the aforesaid Company ; in 
consideration of which the aforesaid Company ilo hereby agree 
and consent likewise that th(;re be a killeedar therein on the 
part of his Highness, and that the usual jagheer mmexod to the 
kilieedaree shall lie ceded to him. 

Art. 13. — In virtue of this treaty of mutual favour, alliance, 
and friondshi between the two contracting parties, his High¬ 
ness promises and engages to assist tlie aforesaid Company with 
his troops when rcrpiired; reserving to hitoHclf the same liberty 
of witlidj-awing the whole, or any p.art thereof, in the vsame man¬ 
ner as is expressed, for the afon.'said Company, in the second 
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. sary. 

Art. 14.—In virtue of the above treaty of favour, alliance, 
and friendship, both parties do mutually and solemnly engage 
to the punctual and strict observance of all and every one of tJie 
above-mentioned articles, that from this time all doubts and 
suspicions shall ccEise between them, and in their room a per¬ 
petual, ju-st, and sincere confidence be established, so that the 
great affairs of the Deccan Government and the business of the 
Company may increase every day in honour, riches, and happi¬ 
ness, from generation to generation. 

In confirmation of which, his Highness on the one part, and 
John Cailiaud, Esquire, Brigadier-General, invested with full 
powers from the English Company, on the other, have hereunto 
affi-xed their hands and seals. 

Dated in Hyderabad, the hth of the moon Jumadee-oos-Sanee, 
in the year of the Hijiee 1180, equal to the 12th of November, 
1766. 


Translation of a Sv.mmd unde)' the seal of Nizam Alee 
Kuan for the five Circars. 

Be it known to the T)eshnaookee.s, Deshpandias, Mookaduius, 
husbandmen, and inhalntanis of the Circars of Eajamundry, El- 
lore, Mustaphauuggur, Chiaicole and Murtezauuggur, belonging 
to the Soobahship of Hyderabad, that out of our great favour 
aud goodness, from the 9tli of the moon Jumadee-oos-Sanee, in 
the year of Fnglee, 1176, equal to the 12 th of November, 1766, 
the whole of the said Circiirs (the jaghcer of the Mustaphauuggur, 
(dim Condapillee Fort, and the usual villages appertaining to 
the diamond mines excepted) are now given to and conferred 
upon the European English Company, by way of enarn, or free 
gift, for ever and ever, agreeable to their petition, signed by us, 
in return for which they, the English Company, are to pay the 
annual sum of nine lakhs of rupees, and to stand to all Sebundy 
charges, and whatever earthly or heavenly mischances may hap- 
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pen. You, therefore, our above-mentioned Deshmookees, &c., are Appendix 
hereby required, with contented minds, to live in obedience to , 

the above Company’s deputies, and to pay the proper revenues 
at the fixed and stated times. 

Looking upon this as a positive order, obey it accordingly. 

Dated the 9th of the moon Jumadee-oos-Sanee, in the year 
of the Hijree 1180, equal to the 12th of November, 1766. 

IV. 

Translation of a Discharge under the seal of Nizam Alee Khan 
to Oomdut-ool-Moolk, Suraj-ood-Dowlaii, Mooneer-ood- 
Deen Khan Bahadoor,Munsoor Jung, Fonjdar of the Carnatic 
Payeen GhavH, from the borders of the Palnand country to 
the further extremity of those of the Malabar country, and 
to the sons and heirs of the said Oomdtjt-ool-Moolk Baha- 

DOOR. 

In consideration of the fidelity and attachment, the said 
Oomdut-ool-Moolk Bahadoor has promised and engaged to my 
court, by the means of General Calliaud, and in return for the 
sum of five lakhs of rupees (agreeable to the petition herelmder 
mentioned, countersigned by us), this discharge is now given to 
him, the said Oomdut-ool-Moolk, his sons and heirs, for the whole 
of the above-mentmned countries, as well the past, present, as 
the future also. 


V. 

Translation of the Petition supposed to be presented by 
Oomdut-ool-Moolk Bahadoor’s Wukeel. 

In consequence of the fidelity and attachment Oomdut-ool- 
Moolk Bahadoor has promised and engaged to your Highness’s 
court, by the means of General Calliaud, I beg leave to hope, 
that in return for the sum of five lakhs of rupees, a discharge for 
the past, present, and future may be given to him (the said 
Oomdut-ool-Moolk Bahadoor), his sons and heirs, for the Car- 

Q 4 
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natic, from the borders of the Palnand country to the further ex¬ 
tremity of those of the Malawar country. 

Dated the !)th of the moon Jumadee-oos-Sanee, in the year 
of the Hijree 1180, equa) to the 12th of November, 1766. 


VI. 

Teaxslation o/ an Ohlicjatimi given to Ms Highness Nizam 
Alee, hy General Calliaup, on the part of the Nuwab Sitkaj- 
ood-Dowlah. 

Whereas evil-minded people have taken great pains, by false 
representations and otherwise, to instil doubts and snspidoiis into 
his Highness’s mind regarding Oonidut-ool-Moolk, Suraj-ood- 
Dowlah, and jHoonecr-ood-Deeu Klian Bahaiiour; in order, 
therefore, to prevent all causes for the same in future, and to 
strengthen and establish in the strongest manner the alliance, 
attachment, and fidelity betwi'en his Highness the said Oomdut- 
ool-Moolk Eahadoor and the Englisli Company, I, John Cailiaud, 
Esquire, Brigadier-General, do hereby promise and engage, on 
the part of the said Oomdut-ool-Moolk Bahadoor, that he will 
do nothing prejudicial to the interests of his Higliness, or con¬ 
trary to the friendship and alliance, by the means of the said 
Company, now happily established between them ; for the true 
and just pei'formance of which the aforesaid Company do 
hereby become securities. 

Given at Hyderabad the 11th of the »oon Jumadee-oos- 
Sanee, in the year of the Hijroe 1180, equal to the 14th of 
November, 176(5. 

VII. 

Tu.^NSLATioif of an Obligation given- to his Highness Nizam 
Alee, by General Calliaud, on the part of the Newau Sueaj- 
ood-Dowlah. 

I, John Calliaud, Esquire, Brigadier-G oncral, do hereby^ pro¬ 
mise and engage, on the part of Oonidut-ooi-Moolk Suraj-ood- 
Dowlah Bahadoor, that agreeable to the terms which his High- 
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aess has done for him, he, the said Oomdut-ool-MooIk Bahadooi, 
one month after my arrival at Madras, shall pay into tbo hands 
of Soucarg, for the use of his said Highness, the sum of five lakhs 
of rupees, for tlie performance of which the Company arc hereby 
made securities. 

Dated at Hyderabad the 11th of the moon Jumadee-oos- 
Sanee, in the year of the Hijrre 1180, oijiial to tlic 14th of 
November, 1766. 

vur. 


Tukatv of jPei'petual FrteiuUkqi (md AUianea cotuiuded’, in 

February 1768, by the IToituiiruhle K.v.si* Ikwa CoJirANV with 

the NtMVAB of tlie Carnatic and tJte Mooiuu of the Deccan. 

A treaty of perpetual friendsliip and alliance, made and con¬ 
cluded at Fort St. (reorgo, bidwecn the Hououruhle United 
Company of Merchants of Knglaivl, biuling to the Kast Indies, 
in conjunction with tlie Nuwab Walla Jalt Oomdut-ool-Moolk 
Ameer-ool-Ilind, Suraj-ood-Dowlah, Mooncer-ooil-Deen Khau 
Bahadoor, Manseer Jung, .‘Sipah >S:ii:ir of the Carnatic I’aycen 
trliaut, on the one piut; and the gi'cat Nuwah, high in station, 
Asoph Jah Nizain-ool-Moolk !Meer Nizam Alee Khan Bahadoor 
Futteh Jung Sipuh Salar, Soohah of the Ih-wan, on the other 
part; by the Hoiioiu'ahle Charles Bounduer, Ksij., Vrosident 
and Governor of Fort St. George, and tho Conueii thereof, c>n 
behalf of the said English East Lidia Comptiny; the Nuwab 
Walla Jab Oomdut-ool-Moolk, on Iwhalf of hiiu.s<?lf as Nuwnb 
of the Carnatic ; and the Nmvah Jlokuu-o*Hl-I)o\vlah, Dewau, 
invested with full powers, on l>ehsilf of tbo said Xuwah Asoph 
Jah Nizam-ool-Moolk, his heim and suimcssors, asSooliali of ( he 
Deccan. Done on the 2.^rd day of Felmuuy, in (ho year 1768 
of the Christian era, and ou the 41 h of the moon SUuval, in the 
year of the Hijrec 1181. 

■VlTrereas, on the 121:h of November, ui the yeai’of tho Christian 
era 1766, or on the 9th of tbo moon Juiniidee-oos-Sanee, in the 
year of the Hijree 1180, a treaty was eoneludctl at Hyderahtul, 
by and lietween General John {’alliaud, invested with full 
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powers, on behalf of the English East India Company, and the 
Jfnwab Asoph Jah Nizam-ool-AIoolk, &c,, on hehalf of hiinsclf, as 
Soobah of the Deccan, with a design to establish an honourable 
and lasting friendship and alliance between the two contracting 
powei’S ; and whereas some misunderstandings have since arisen, 
which have perverted the intent of the said treaty, and kindled 
np the flames of war; now be it known to the whole world, 
that the before-mentioned Nuw'ab Asoph Jah, and the English 
Company, with the Nuwab Walla Jah, have entered into another 
treaty of the strictest friendship and alliance, on tlie following 
conditions: — 

Article 1.—The exalted and illustriouH Emperor of Ilindoo- 
sthan Shah Allum Padshah, having, out of his gracious favour, 
and in cousidoration of the attachment and services of the 
English East India Company, given and granted to them, for 
ever, by way of cnain, or free gift, the five Circars of Musta- 
phamiggur, Rajamundry, Chicacole, Murtezanuggur,orCoudavir, 
l)y his royal firman, dated the 12th of August, I76’5, or on the 
24th of Suffer, in the sixth year of his reign; and the Nuwah 
Asoph Jah Xizam-ool-Moolk, as Soohah of the Deccan, having, 
by the second and third tirticles of the afore-mentioned treaty, 
ceded and surrendered by sunnuds, under his hand and seal, to 
the English East India Company for ever, the afore-mentioned 
five Circars, it is now farther acknowhidged and agreed by the 
said Asoph Jah T^izam-ool-Moolk, Soohuh of the Deccan, that the 
said Company shall enjoy and hold for ever, as their right and 
property, the said five Circars, on the terms hereafter men¬ 
tioned. 

Art. 2.—By the afore-mentioned Treaty of Hyderabad, it was 
stipulated that the Nuwah Asoph Jah having given the Circar 
of Murtezanuggur as a jaghcer to his brother, tlie Nuwah Ameer- 
ool-Oornra, Sura-j-ool-Moolk Bahadoor Bazalut Jung, the Com¬ 
pany should not take possession of the said Circar till after the 
death of Bazalnt Jung, or till he broke the friendship with the 
said Company, by raising disturbanocjB in the country of Nizam- 
patam or the Carnatic; and though the Company might justly 
claim a right to take possesoion of the said Circar, from the 
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late conduct of Bazalut Jung, yet, in consideration of their ArrENmx 

friendship for Asoph Jah and his family, and that they may not ,__. 

distress his affairs, by obliging him to provide his brother, 

Bazalut Jung, with another jagheer, tiic Company do agree and 
consent, that Bazalut Jung still hold the Circar of Muitezaniig- 
gur, on the aforesaid conditions, or till it be the pleasure of 
Asoph .1 ah that the Company should falce possession thereof; 
provided that the said Ba?«dnt Jung returns imme.diately to his 
own country of Adonee, and neii-her keeps with, nor receives 
from, Hyder iNaique any wukeel or correspondence, but lives in 
peace and harmony with tlu; English Company and the Nuwal) 

Walla Jah, and gives no protection or assistance wbati'ver to the 
said Naigue, or any of his people, nor any other enemies of the 
Company, or tlie Nuwab Walla Jali. But if this article shall at 
any time be infringed, the Company shall be at liberty, by 
virtue of this treaty, to take possession o!' and keep the Circar 
of Murtezanuggur, in the same maimer as the other four, and the 
Nuwab Asoph Jah engages to assist therrsin wdth his troops, if 
necessary. 

Art. :i.—The h'ort of Condapilh'c, wltli its jaghcei-, shall for 
ever hereafter remain in poiiscssion of ihe Engli.^^h Company, 
and be garrisoned with tbeir troops, under tbeir own officers 
only, notwithstanding anything to the contrary stipuluted in the 
twelfth article of the Treaty of llydcraiiad. 

Art. 4. — Narraindoo, one of the zumcendars of the Circar 
of Chlcacole, having lately raised disturbances in the Itchaporc 
country, and refused (as he alleges, in conformity to the Nuwab 
A.soph Jah’s orders) to iiay Ills D-ut.s or obedieuco to the Com¬ 
pany, the Nuwab Asoph Jah agrees, on tlie sigiiiiig ami cxcliange 
of the present treaty, to write letters, not only to Narraindoo, 
hut to all the znmeendars in the Circar.s of Ellon?, Mustapha- 
nuggur, liajamundry, and Chicacole, acquainting them that they 
are in future to regard theEugli.sli Company as thtdr Sovereign, 
and to pay their rents and obedic?rico to the said Company, or 
their deputies, without raising any troubles or distnrba ncee. The 
Nuwab Asoph Jah further agi-ees, that he will not in future 
encourage or protect, in raising troubles or disobedience, any 
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zumeendars, renters, or servants of the English Company, or the 
Nmvab Walla Jah, who, on their parts, engage the same to his 
Highness Asoph Jah. 

Art. 5. — It has heen the constant desire and endeavour of 
the English Company and the Nnwah Walla Jah to preserve their 
possessions in peace, and to live on terms of friendship with the 
.Soohah of the Deccan; they still desire to do the same; and 
though the operations of war have lately obliged the Company 
to send their troops towards Hyderabad, and to take possession 
of the Circars of Commamet and Wurangid, yet, a.s a proof of 
their friendship for the IVuwab Asoph Jah, &c., Soohah of the 
Hecean, on the .signing and exchange of this treaty, the Com¬ 
pany’s troops shall he recalled to the Fort of Commamet, from, 
whence they shall also retire into their- own Circars, so soon as 
the Soobah, with his a.rmy, ha.s cros.sed tlie Krishna, leaving the 
Fort of Commamet to the Soohah’s deputy. And as a farther 
proof of the Ccnnpany’.s .sincere de.sire to pre.serve a friendship 
with the iSoobah of the Deccan, they agree to bury in oblivion 
what is past, and to pay him annually, tor the .si^ace of six years, 
to be computed from the lat of .lanuaiy, 1768, or the 10th of 
the moon SJiibaun, in the year of the Hijree 1181, the sum of 
two lakhs of Arcnt rupees, at Madras or Masulipatam —that is to 
say, one lakh on the 31st of Jiiarch, and a.lso one lakh on the 31st 
of October, or two lakhs every year, and one lakh more at each of 
tlie.se periods, whenever the Circar of Conrlavir is put into the 
Compan 3 ^’s possession. Tho Comp»any, moreover, promise that 
if they peaceably pos.sess the Circars, during the aforesaid term 
of six years, and the Soobah givo.s them no trouble, they will 
pay annuall}^,from the Ist of.Tainiary, 1774, the sum offive lakhs, 
in two eqn.al payments as before expres.sed, or of seven lakhs, if 
Condavir be then in their po.ssession: Imt in case the Soo.bah, or 
the Mahrattaa, by his instigation, .should invade the Circars or 
Carnatic, or they or any other power should conquer the Circars 
from the English Company, the payment of the said sums shall 
be suspended till peace, and the Circars are Te.stored to the 
Company. 

Art. 6.—It w;\s stipiihvted in the. former treaty made at 
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Hyderabad that the Company and the Soobah should mutually 
assist each other with their troops when required, and their own 
affairs would permit; but it being apprehended, at present, that 
such an agreement may subject both parties to difficulties, and 
that misunderstandings may arise on that account, it is now 
agreed only that a mutual peace, confidence, and friendship 
shall subsist for ever between the English Compau}'-, his High¬ 
ness Asoph Jah, and the Nuwah ^^Al]a Jah; the enemies of either 
shall be regarded as the enemies of the other two powers, and 
the friends of either be treated as the friends of all; and in case 
any troubles should arise, or any enemies invade the countries 
under the government of either of the contracting parties, the 
other two shall give no countenance or assistivnce to such enemies 
or invaders. The Company and the Nuwab Walla Jah, willing, 
however, to show their voluntary attachment to the Soobah, will 
always be ready to send two battalions of sepoys and six pieces 
of artillery, manned by Europeans, whenever the Soobah shall 
require them and the situation of their affairs will allow of such 
a body of troops to march into the Deccan, provided the Soobah 
pays the expense during the time that the said troops are 
employed in his service. 

Art. 7. — The exalted and illustrious Emperor Shah Allum, 
having been pleased, out of his great favour and high esteem 
for the Nuwab Walla Jah, to give and grant to him and to his 
eldest 8on,Moyen-ool-Moolk Oomdut-ool-Oomrah, and their heirs 
for ever, the government of the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut, and the 
countries dependent thereon, by his royal firman, bearing date 
the 26th of August, 1765, or the 27th of the moon Zuphur, in 
the sixth year of the said emperor’s reign; and the Nuwab 
Asoph Jah Nizam-ool-Moolh, &c., having also, out of his affec¬ 
tion and regard for the said Nuwab Walla Jab, released him, his 
son Moyen-ool-Moolk, &c., and their heirs in succession for ever, 
from all dependence -on the Deccan, and given him a full dis¬ 
charge of all demands, past, present and to come, on the said 
Carnatic Payeen Ghaut, by a suunud, under his hand and seal, 
dated the 12th of November, 1776, in consideration of the 
said Nuwab Walla Jah having paid the Soobah five lakhs of 
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rupeeS) it ia now agreed and acknowledged by the said Asoph Jah 
Nizani-ooI-AIoolk, that the said Jfuwab Walla Jah, and after him 
his son Moyen-ool-Moolk, and their heirs in succession, shall 
enjoy for ever as an idtnn»gan, or free gift, the government of 
the Carnatic Payoea Ghaut, in the fullest and amplest manner, 
the said Nuwab Asoph Jah promising and engaging not to hold 
or keep up any kind of correspondence with any person or per¬ 
sons ill the said Carnatic Payecn Ghaut, or in the Circars before 
and now ceded to the English Company, except the said Nuwab 
Walla Jah or the said English Company, by the means of their 
Resident and council of hfadraa; who, on their part, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the said Nuwab Walla Jah, eiigsige likewise not to hold 
or maintain any correspondence with any person or persons in 
the Deccan, except the Nuwab Asoph Jah, his Dewan, and the 
securities, whose names are hereunto subscribed. 

Art 8. — The Nuwab Asoph Jah, out of his great regard and 
affection, and from other considerations, having been pleased to 
grant and confer on the Nuwab Walla Jah, and his eldest son, 
Moyen-ool-Moolk Oomdiit-ool-OomTah, several sunnuds, viz.:— 

An ultumgaii sunnud for the whole of the Carnatic. 

An ultumgan sunnud for the whole of the Pergunnah Iraun- 
gundela, wdth the Chumpoora. 

An ultumgan sunnud for the whole of the villages of Catha- 
sera, &c. 

An ultumgan sunnud for the killcedaree of the Fort of Colaur. 

An ultumgan sunnud for the whole of the district of Sone- 
daupe; and a full and ample Kiinniid containing a discharge 
for all demand.s past, present, and future, on account of the 
Carnatic, &c. 

ft is hereby agreed that all and every one of these sunntids 
shall he reg.arded equally binding with any other article of the 
treaty, and be as duly observed by the Nuwab Asoph Jah as if 
entered here at full length. 

Art. 9.—Ifyder Naique having, for some years past, usurped the 
government of the Monsore countiy, and given great disturbances 
to his neighbours by attacking and taking from many of them 
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their possessions, and having also lately invaded, and laid waste 
with fire and sword the possessions of the English Company and 
the Nuwab Walla Jah in the Carnatic, it is certainly necessary 
for their peace, and for the general benefit of all the neighbour¬ 
ing powers, that the said Naique should be punished and reduced 
so that he may not hereafter have the power to give any person 
further trouble; to this end the Nuwab Asoph Jah hereby de¬ 
clares and makes known to all the world, that he regards the 
said Naique as a rebel and usurper, and, as such, divests him 
of, and revokes from him, all sunnuds, honours, and distinctions 
conferred by himself, or any other Soobah of the Deccan, because 
the said Naique has deceived the Nuwab Asoph Jah, broken his 
agreement, and rendered himself unworthy of all farther coun¬ 
tenance and favours. 

Art. 10. — That the English Company may hereafter canyon 
their trade peaceably on the coast of Coromandel, and also on the 
coast of Malabar, and that they, with the Nuwab Walla Jah, may 
hold the Carnatic and their other possessions in peace, it appears 
necessary that the countries of Carnatic Balaghaut, belonging to 
the Soobehdaree of Viziapoor, now or lately possessed by Hyder 
Naique, should be under the management and protection of 
those who will do justice and pay obedience to the high com¬ 
mands from court; it is therefore agreed by the Nuwab Asoph 
Jah that he shall relinquish to the English Company all his right 
to the Dewanree of the said Carnatic Balaghaut, belonging to the 
Soobahdaree of Viziapoor, and that the Company shall present an 
arzee or petition to tue royal presence to obtain from the Em¬ 
peror Shah Allum a firman confirming and approving their 
right thereto. But that the Nuwab Asoph Jah, as Soobah of the 
Deccan, may not lose his dignity or the revenue arising from the 
said countries, the English Company agree to pay him annually 
out of the Dewanree collection, from the time they are in posses¬ 
sion thereof, the sum of seven lakhs of Arcot rupees, including 
Durbar charges^ being the sum annually paid heretofore, in two 
payments, at the space of six months from each other, provided 
the said Asoph Jah, Soobah of the Deccan, assists the said Com- 
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Appehdsx pany and the Nuwab Walla Jah in punishiug Hyder Naique, 

,_and neither receives from nor sends either wukeels or letters to 

him. 

Art. 11. —As the English Company do not intend to deprive 
the Alahrattas of their ohout tmy more than the Soohah of his 
peshensh, which used to he paid from the Carnatic Balaghaut, 
belonging to the Soobahdaree of Viziapoor, now or lately pos¬ 
sessed by Jlyder Nahpie, it is hereby agreed, and the Company 
willingly promise to pay the Mahrattas regularly and annually, 
without trouble, for the whole ebout, as settled in former times, 
from the time the said countric.s shall be under the Company’s 
protection as Eewan; provided, however, that the Mahrattas 
guarantee to the Company the peaceable possession of the said 
Dewanree; to this end theMnwab Asoph Joii promises to use his 
best endeavours, jointly with the English and the Nuwmb Walla 
Jah, to settle with the Malrrattas conceuiing the chout of the 
siiid countaies, how and whswe it is to be paid, so that there may 
be no distui'bauces hereafter on that account between any of the 
contracting parties or the Malrrattna. 

Art. 12.—All the foregoing articles arc sincerely agreed to 
by the subscribing parties, who resolve faithfully to execute and 
abide by the same, so that a firm and lasting Iriendship may 
mutually subsist between them; and while such an alliance 
sub,sists, what power will dare to disturb the possossiona of either 
party? The English Company and the Jiuwab Walla Jah will 
endeavour on all occasions to .show their friendship and attach¬ 
ment to the Nuwab A.sopb Jah, Nizam-ool Moolk, as Soohah of 
the Deccan, and look on the support of that government as the 
support of their own; in short,, there will be no manner of 
difference iu interest between them. 

In witness and confirmation of all the above articles, and 
every part of the aforesaid treaty, we whoso names are under¬ 
written have interchangeably subscribed to and sealed three 
instruments of the same tenor and date, viz.: The Dresident 
and Council of Fort St, George, on tlie behalf of the English 
East India Company at that place, thi.s 26th day of February, 
in the year of the Christian era 1768; the bTuwab Asoph Jah, 
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Soobali of the Deccan, at his camp, near Pillere, on the 22n.d Appendix 

day of the moon Shavul, in the year of the Hijree 1181 ; and _. 

the Nuwab Walla Jah, for himself, at Fort St. George, the 7th 
day of the moon Shavul, in the 1181st year of the Hijree. 

(Signed) Chaeles Boeechiee, 

Samuel Aeley, 

John Call, 

Geoege Stratton, 

George Dawson, 

.Tames Boueciiiee, 

George Mackey. 

N.B. -—■ The names of the contracting parties were transposed 
in the parts kept by each of them, and each took the precedence 
by turn. 

The above contracting parties, to wit, the President and Coun¬ 
cil of Fort St. George, on behalf of the English East India 
Company ; the great Nuwab, high in station, Asoph Jah, Soobah 
of the Deccan; and the Nuwab Walla Jah, Soobah of Mahommed- 
poor, having duly considered and voluntarily entered into the 
above articles, which they have respectively signed and sealed 
in our presence, we whose names are hereunto subscribed do 
solemnly promise and engage, under our hands and seal, that 
we will guarantee to the said English Company and the Nuwab 
Walla Jah the due and just observance of the above treaty, on 
the part of the Nuwab Asoph Jah, 


I take God to witness that of my 
own free will I am security. 


The Seal of 
Hokiin-ood- 
Dowlah. 



I swear by Vencatesh and Bail Ba- 
hadoor that of my own free will and 
consent I am security. 


The Seal of 
Eamelmnder 
Ranze. 


YOL. I. 


R 
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I swear by Sactasba and Bail Ba~ 
hadoor that I am truly and sincerely 
security. 


I swear by Vencalesh and Bail Ba- 
hadoor that of my own free rvill and 
consent I, Duiidaveram, wukeel to 
Madhoo Eao, Pundit Purdhan, a.m 
security on the part of the said Ma¬ 
dhoo Rao. 


The Seal of 
Beer 

Pahiidoor. 


The Seal i 

Of I 
Duudareram. I 


N.B.—The foregoing guarantee agreement was signed and 
executed by the guarantees suhseribing the same, and annexed 
to the parts of tiie treaty deliveretl to the Company and the 
Nuwab; and to the part delivered to JNizam Alee Khan the fol¬ 
lowing guarantee or agreement was fixed, viz.: 

The above contracting parties, to wit, the G-rcat Nuwab, high 
in station ; Asoph Jah, Soobah of the Deccan; the Nuwab Walla 
Jah, of Mahoiunicdpoor; and the Pre.sident and Council of Fort 
St. George, on behalf of the said Pinglish East India Coni- 
panj'^, having duly considered and voluntarily entered into the 
above articles, which the said President and Council, on behalf 
of the said English East India CompanY, have .signed and sealed 
in my presence, I, the said Nuwab Walla Jah, whose name is 
hereunto subscribed, do solemnly promise and engage, under 
my hand and seal, that I will guarantee to the said Nuwab 
Asoph Jah the due and jo.st observance of ttie above treaty, on 
the part of the said English Eiust India Company. 


The 

NuTvaVsi ficul. 

I 


And we, the said President and Council of Fort St. George, 
on behalf of the said English East India Company, do solemnly 
promise and engage, under oui’ hands, that we will guarantee to 
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the said Ntiwab Asopli Jab the due and just observance of the 
above treaty on the part of the said Nuwab Walla Jab, 

(Signed) CnAiiLK.s IIouughirh, 
Sampet. Ardt.ev, 

John Call, 

(rKOiiOE SrifATTON, 
(lEOBfin Dawsov, 

James' Boitroiiiei!, 
(lEonmi MAGitin'. 

R. 

Thanslatiov of a Snnnud, ike SoonAu's S'lA, the 

22?!^ of the mom Shamd, 1181, equal, to fh.c Vlth. of March, 
1768. 

Be it known to the Boshinoolso.cs, Doslipandias;, Mookadinns. 
husbandmen, &c., inhabitants of the Jhjjaimmdry, Ellore, Mus- 
taphanuggur, AIiirtez.ai:iiiggni‘ and (-Ijicacole Circars, belonging 
to the Soobahship of Fonkiiiid, Booncniid, llydfinbad, that 
agreeable to the firman of Shah AHniii, Padshah Gazee, to 
the English East India Conipr'uiy, and rny jrganl and friend¬ 
ship to them (the said English East India (\.)n)]j:iny), I have 
again conferred upon them, hy way of onam, for evt;r and 
ever, all and several of the fdmvc Cirear.s, whole anil entire, 
together with the fort and jagheor of (-ondapillee, in consc- 
quenoe of a treaty of friondstii]) am! alliance which has lately 
been concluded Iwtwoen me, the said Company, and Ameer- 
ool-Ilind Walla Jah Uahadoo)', and which was eAccuted on the 
part of the said Company by the Governor and Council of 
Madras and on the joart of Ameor-ool-1 lind Walla Jah Baha- 
door, by himself, in tlxi aforesaid place of J'bidras, the 7th 
of the moon Moorah, Ifijl-cc 1181, wjual to the 26th of 
February, 1768 ; and hy me, now in the oncam]mierit of iny 
victorious asmy, near Pillero, this 22tid day of the moon 
Shavul, Hijree 1181. Mou, therefore, the whole of the snid 
Deshmookees, Deshpandias, Alookadums, Ac., look upon the 
said East India Company a.s your masters, and be in every re- 
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Appindts spect obedient to them, exerting yourselves in the payment to 
them of the proper revenues of the said Circars, at the fixed 
and stated times. 

Look upon this as a positive and absolute order, and obey it 
accordingly. Dated as above. 

On the back of tlie siinnud are the attestations of the Mu- 
tesuddees of the offices of Hiiznoor, Mnstmiphy, aud Dewan, and 
copies thereof h<ave been regi.stered in their books. 

X. 

Teakslatioti of a Su nnud, under the Soobah’s seal, dated the 

22'ncf of the moon Shamd, If free 1181, eqv.al to the \2th of 

March, 1768. 

In these times the Dewanee of the Carnatic Balaghaut country, 
belonging to the Soobahship of Danrcl, Zuphur Viziapoor, 
before or now possessed by Ryder Nairpie, with the whole of 
my right and title thereto, has been conferred upon the English 
East India Company, they, the said English East India Com¬ 
pany, engaging, after being in possession thereof, to paj^ annu¬ 
ally into my treasury (Durbar cliarges included) the sum of 
seven lakhs of rupees, nuzzur, or pesheush ; you, therefore, the 
zumeendars, both high and low, of the said Carnatic Balaghaut 
coimtr\' belonging to the said Soobahship, live in due obedience 
to the said Company, paying them the proper revenues thereof, 
at the fixed and stated times. And wlierea.'J»Hyder Naiejue is a 
rebel and usurper, I have therefore deprived him of all his 
honour and dignities: you are by no means, therefore, to pay 
any attention to his deputies or wiikeels, but are to stop all cor¬ 
respondence, either with him or them. 

Look upon this as a positive and strict order. Dated as above. 

On the back of the sunnud, the petition from the Mute- 
suddees supposed to be presented is inserted, a«d the Mute- 
suddees of the several offices of Huzzoor, Dewan, and Mus- 
touphy, have attested that copie,s thereof have been registered 
in their books. 
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XI. 

Tkanslation of a Sunnud, undsr the Soobaii’s seal, dated the Appendix 

2\st of the moon Shavul, Hijree 1181, equal to the Wth of - _ 

March, 1768. 

In these times, agreeable to the high firman of Shah 
Allum, Padshan (xazee, the Dewanee Eockshigurry, and Meer 
Autushy of the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut and Balaghaut countries, 
from the banks of the river Krishna, towards Pulnaur, to the 
boundaries of Bombay (including' the Malabar country), toge¬ 
ther with the whole of the forts, jagheerdars, zumeendars, polee- 
gars, killeedars, nisamdars, rozeenedars, &c., belonging thereunto, 
have been conferred, by way of enam ultumgan, whole and entire, 
without the participation of any one, upon Oomdut-ool-Oomrah, 
Moyen-ool-Moolk, Assed-ool-Dowlah, Hoosain Alee Khan Baha- 
door, Zoolpheam Jung; you therefore, our sons, brothers, 
officers, and mutesuddees of the Nizamship of the Deccan, and 
mootecophils of our affairs, both new and old, at present and 
to come, agreeable to the above firman and this sunnud, exert 
yourselves in the strengthening of this business, for ever and 
ever, delivering up the said countries from generation to gene¬ 
ration, and esteeming his as exempt and free from all displacing 
and removal, also acquitted and discharged from the whole of 
the demands of the Dewanee, &c.; give him no trouble or mo¬ 
lestation whatever, either for the Soobehdaree or Foujdaree 
peshcush, or any other charges or expenses. 

Look upon this as an order, and by no means act in any¬ 
thing contrary to what is herein expressed, nor require a new 
sunnud every year. 

XII. 

Translation of a Sunnud under the seal of the Soobah, dated 
the 21st of~the moon Shavul, Hijree llSl, equal to the llth 
of March, 1768. 

Be it known to the Deshmookees, Deshpandias, husbandmen, 
and inhabitants of the district of Sundacope, belonging to the 
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Avpunms Soobabship of Viziapoor, that the said district, agreeable to 

--^^ what is desired in the zimir, or back of the smiriud, has been 

assigned over as an ultmngau to Sipbi-ool-MooIk, Anwur-ood- 
Dowlahj Mahoiiiined Anwar Khan Bahadoor, Hoosain.Tung; you 
will, therefore, live in true -and just obedience to the Amuldur 
of the said Siphi-ool-Moolk, and pay the proper revenues at the 
fixed and stated times. 

Imok iijjon this as an order, and act agreeable thereto. 

XIIJ. 

Thauslation of the Zimir, confainimj a, 'petition, which is sup- 
pjosed to ha presented by the MnxnsnnnEEs, and to have been 
signed by the Soobajt signifying his comeni thereto. 

The form of the petition runs thus : —The wukeel of Walla 
Jah, Ameer-ool-Hind, begs that the district of Stmclacope, whole 
and entire, may be conferred upon Siphi-ool-Moolk, Anwur-ood- 
Dowlah, Alahommed Anwur Khan Baiiadoor, Hoosain Jung, by 
way of ultumgan, and that a siiunud for the 5.ame may be made 
out and .signed by your Highness. Ee,specting' thi.s we wait your 
orders. 

The sunnudfor the pergunnah of Tmungundala (belonging to 
the Circar of Ghurapoora), to Hoosain-ool-MooIk, Hemand-ood- 
Dowlah, Mahommed AbdoollaKhan Bahadoor, Heyabber Jung, 
runs the same as the former sunnud, excepting the term “whole” 
being inserted therein; the date thereof is likewise the same as 
the other, 

XIV. 

T.BAxgn.«iON of a Sunmtd, under the Sooeah’s seal, dated the 
21st of the moon Shavwl, ffiyree 1181, equal to the llih of 
March, 1768. 

Be it known to the Beshmookees, Deshpandias, husbandmen, 
and inhabitants of the pergunnah of Hewaiee, Hyderabad, &c., 
Circar of Mahommednnzzer, of the Soobahship of Hyderabad, 
that the village of Cutkasera, belonging to the above pergun¬ 
nah, in the manner as is expressed on the back of this sunnud, 
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lias 1,M nil assigned over, byway of ulturngan, to Aiiicer-ooi-Hind 
Walla Jab, in order to defray the expenses of his father’s tomb; 
you will, therefore, live in perfect and true obedience to the 
Aniiiidar of the said Walla Jab, pay lug them the proper revenues 
at (III- fixed and stated times. 

Leok upon this as an order, and obey it accordingly, 
lu thezimir, at the back of the sunnud, containing the sup¬ 
posed petition, the village of Cutkasera is inentioned, ikc. 

XV. 

Ti! t^■sLXXIOX of (t Dischm'fje, undfU’ iki’ Soobxk s fco/, da-tud th<'- 
2 iiA of the moon Sluivxd, H'tji'iie 1181, equal to the Wfh of 
March, ITfiS. 

To the high in rank and station, our dear lirother Walla Jab 
Aiiiecr-ool-Hind. From the time that ymir father, Anwnr-oocl- 
liccn Khan Bahadoor, the martyr, held from the family of 
Asoplieea the Soobahsliip of the t'aniatic, and the Chicacolo, 
Uajamundry, &c., Circars (belonging to the Soobahship of Foa- 
luind, Booucaud, Hyderabaii), t.o the time of his martyrdom, 
and from thence, during your time, till the present instant, and 
the date of this discharge, all acemmts and demands of the 
(drear have been settled and forgiven, every pice and every 
cash; and there remains now, under no j>rote.nco whatever, 
cither to myself, my children, or brothers, as well for past, 
present, or future, any dernamls either upon you, your children, 
or heirs, on accouxft of the Soobehdarcc or Foujdaree pesheusb, 
or the Dewanee EocLshiguirry, Meer Athushy, &c., charges : in 
proof of which I have written this paper by way of discharge, 
that it may hereafter appear. 


XVI. 

ThANslatios ^f a Swirvnd, riiuler the Sooeaii’s seal, dated the 
21st of the moon Shavnl, Hijree 1181, equed to the 11th of 
March, 1768. 

In these times the Killeedarship of the Fort of Chumpoora 
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Appukms (belonging to the (Jii car of that name, and dependent upon the 

.__, Soobahship of Hyderabad), together with the jagheer annexed 

thereto, and the troops l)elongiug thereto, exempt from all 
chont, agreeable to what is mentioned in the r.imir, m* back of 
this suimud, has Ijeen given a.nd conferred, by way of ultumgan, 
to Naseer-ool-Moolk, Jutzain-ood-Dowlah, Jlahonimed Salabut 
Khan JJahadoor, Kaseer Jung, that he the said Naseer-ool-Moolk, 
may not deviate in tlie least in the proper care and attention 
tliereto, cither in the furnishing or charging of provisions, or 
regulating the troops according to the establi.shed custom; you, 
therefore, the znnieendars and Ueshmookees, esteeming the said 
Naseer-ool-Mooik as invested with ab-solute powders in the Killee- 
darship, pay him the proper revenues at tire fixed and stated 
times, and look upon him as entitled to the usual perquisites 
and advantages of the said fort. 

Esteem this as an order, and obey it accordingly. 

On the back of the suniuid is the petition, reciting the con¬ 
tents of the sunnud. 

The snnniid of the Kilieedarehip of the Fort of Calaur (belong¬ 
ing to the Soobfduship of Vi/lapore), toMuddur-ool-Moolk, Rokun- 
oad-Dowlah, Haphiz Muhommed Mimnowar Bahadoor, Bahadoor 
Jung, runs the same as that for the fort of Chumpoora (except¬ 
ing that the whole of the jagheer is mentioned in this); the 
liate i.s also the same as the other. 

The whole of the suunuds are endorsed by the niutesuddees 
of the Bewanee, Mustouphee, and Huzzoor offices, and copies of 
all Inive been registered in their books. • 


XVI f. 

Tuhatt of Alliance ivith Bazai.ut Jubu, 1779. 

Heads of a treaty of friendship and alliance between the 
Nuwab Anieer-ool-Oomrah, 8uraj-ool-Moolk Bahadoor, and the 
Governor and Select Committee of Fort St. Geofge, in behalf 
of the English Ea,st India Company, 1779. 

Article 1. — The English Company agree to rent from the 
Xuwab Suraj-ool-MooIk Bahadoor, the Circar of Murtezanuggur, 
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commonly called Guntoor, clear of sebundy, for whatever he 
now annually receives from it, as will appear by the accounts 
of collections of the Anmil now residing there. 

Art. 2.—We, the English Company, shall always have at heart 
the good and prosperity of the Nuwab Suraj-ool-]\Ioolk. He 
shall dismiss from his service the Ph-ench soldiers now with him. 
We will send him what troops he may want (the quota to be 
settled hereafter), who will remain with him constantly and 
obey his instructions. They are, however, only to be employed 
within the districts belonging to him, or for the defence of his 
country in case of an attack from a foreign enemy; but these 
troops are on no account to be carried out of his country, or 
those of the zumeendars dependent upon him. If his affairs 
should at any time require his going to visit his brother, the 
Nuwab Nizam-ood-Dowlah Bahadoor, their troops shall attend 
him, and be always with him. 

Art. 3.—The expenses of their troops shall be regulated by 
the Company’s custom; and the accounts, having been signed 
by the Nuwab, shall be paid monthly from the rent of the Guri- 
toor Circar. The remainder of the rent shall be regularly 
remitted in Soucar bills to the Nuwab. In case of any improper 
behaviour or disrespect shown by the commanding officer, or 
any other European officer of our troops, upon representation 
being made to us by the Nuwab, we shall remove such officer 
and appoint another in his room. 

Art. 4. — If the Nuwab Suraj-ool-Moolk’s territories be in¬ 
vaded by an enemy, we shall, besides the troops that are sta¬ 
tioned with him, send such a sufficient force as we can spare to 
his assistance. The ordinary and extraordinary expenses of such 
troops, whatever they may amount to, shall be paid agreeable to 
the Company’s established customs by the Nuwab, who will sign 
the accounts. If any disputes arise between our soldiers and 
sepoys and the ryots and the servants of the Nuwab, punish¬ 
ment shall be itiflicted by our officers on our men, agreeable to 
the English laws and customs. The English officers and their 
people shall not interfere with the servants and ryots of the 
Nuwab, and shall not protect or countenance them in any shape. 
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In case of any dispute, where the Nuwab’s people appear to be 
in the wrong, they shall be delivered up to him for punish- 
inent. 

Art. 5.—The customary allowances of the zumeendars of the 
Guntoor Circar, amoiiuting annually to 5000 pagodas, shall 
continue as before. The fort and jagheer villages of Gondavir 
shall remain under the management of the servants of the 
Nuwab; but a garrison of English troops, as may be deemed 
necessary for the defence of the fort, shall be stationed with the 
killeedar. 

Art. 6.—^ If the G’ompauy shall demand a body of horse 
from the Nuwab, he .shall let them have a number according to 
his ahilities, and the said cavalry .shall be returned to him, and 
their expenses paid, as soon a.s the service for which they shall 
be required is finished. 

These articles we promise in general to fulfil on our part, until 
a more full and explicit treaty can be drawn out, which shall 
be drawn out as soon as possible. Witness our hands and the 
seal of the Company, in Fort St. Creorge, tho 27th day of April, 
1799. 


SuKKCD FROM BAZAI.UT JuXO. 



Asjr.ER-OOL-OoMHAII, 


SwKAJ-OOL-hlOOLK, 

Ahmt:d-ood-Dowlah, 

Meer AIaiiommed Shurkep Khan 
Baii.uioor, 

Bazalut Jeko, 
the devoted Servant of his 
glorious Majesty, 

Shah All cm 
Bahaboor. 
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XVIII. 

To all Deshmookees, Zwmeejulars, Ihshpandias, am.1 Tenards 
of the drear of ATurtezanuggur, cmiivionly called Gunioor, 
be it written. 

The aforesaid Circar has at this liioe hecn given to the glory 
of merchants, the Eiigiish Company, at a certain rent, com- 
moncing from the begirming of the vear hnsleo, 1188, 

You are therefore to give your attendance on the Xaihs of 
the aforesaid Company, and punctually pay to them the just 
revenue due to the Cii’car (Ciovernincut). After this a fresh 
sunnud, setting forth the rent which is h.xed upoji, shall bo 
granted, and you are to act agreeable thereto. Let this he 
punctually observed. — Dated 12lh .Mohuvrum, in the 1193rd 
year of the Hijrce. 

XIX. 

Taanslatios of the XizASt’s Order iu Skyf Jo'O for the Surren¬ 
der of the Guntoor Vi rear to the Company, delivered to 
Captain Kennaway, the Itesidrut at the Nizaji’.s Ttuihar, the 
18t/i. September, 1788. 

At this time, Captain Kennaway, being come to the Presence, 
on the part of Lord Cornwallis, and Iiaviug made a demand of 
the Gruntoor, is charged with the .settlement of affairs beUveeu 
his Highness and tlie English (’ompany; you are, therefore, 
immediately on receipt of this order, to deliver np the Circar 
in question to the servants of the Company without opposition, 
and with your jumma ivansil haukec account, your ow n effects, 
and whatever is with you belonging to Government, repair to 
the Presence. 

A true transMion of wliat w'as delivered to Captain Kenna¬ 
way as a copy of the sealed order .sent to him for Seyf Jung. 

(Signed) A. B. Euaionstoxe, 

Assistant to the Department. 
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XX. 

Corr of a Letfer from Eakl C-oenwallis to the Nizam, deemed 
equal to a Treaty, virUten 7ih July,, 1789. 

Yonv HlghiicssA loiter, conijiinlrig strong- expressions of 
friendship, was presented to me by Mecr Abool Cas.sim, and has 
afforded me the most inexpressible satisfaction, f have per¬ 
fectly understood all the matters entrusted to the verbal com¬ 
munication of Meer Abool Cassim, and the sincere and friendly 
sentiments which I have discovered your Highness to be im¬ 
pressed with towards me have induced me to show the confidence 
I place in your Highness’s declaration hy candid and explicit 
conversations with Mecr Abool Oassirn, on subjects of the highest 
importance ; and as they all of them have tendency to streng-then 
and increase our friendship, I shall communicate without re¬ 
serve to your Highness what hive occurred to me relative to 
them. 

It was w'ith no small conceni I found, on my arrival in charge 
of the control of alJ the Company’s afla.irs, that one of the even¬ 
tual and most essential points of the Treaty of Friendship 
and Alliance made in 1768, beUvet-n your Highness and the 
Company, remained unexocnlcd on both sides, viz. i the surren¬ 
der of the Guntoor Cii-car to the Company, and the regular 
discharge of your Highness's demand for the peslioush ifom the 
Company. Anxious, iiotAvitlistanding, that by lu-ging- the due 
performance of this article, I should not intrude on your High¬ 
ness while engaged in pursuits of importance, I postponed all 
negotiations on the subject nntiJ I was convinced that your 
Highness, uninterrupted by war, had full leisure to consider the 
propriety of the performance of this article of the treaty, and 
until you might have had sufficient opportunity to put implicit 
confidence in my assurances for the punctual trischarge of the 
pesheush for the Northern Cirears. T then deputed Captain 
Kennaway to your Highness’s court, with instructions to make 
the demand of the Guntoor Circar, by virtue of the Treaty of 
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1768 ; to assure your Highness of my firm intention to discharge 
the loalanoes, upon fair statement, due to your Highness on 
account of the pcslicush, and to impress you with the sincerity 
of my intentions for its regular payment hei'caftor. 

I have already expressed my safisfaction at your Highness’s 
immediate compliance to deliver np the tnuitoor t'ircar to the 
Company, ami have assured ymir Highiiessof ray firm intention 
to persevere in a strict, system of faith to engagements ; and 
now, with such a. proof of the sincerity of your Highness’s friend¬ 
ship and good faith, J have, (roni a d<«ire to te.stify to your 
Highness that I am impressed with similar seiitimcnta, enteia^d 
into a full discussion of every article wiiii Alecr Afiool Cassini, in 
order that such parts of it as are umlefined and Lear an oVjscnre 
and doubtful meaning may l>e so e.'cjilained as preclude 
every necessity of future discussion, 'rnmove all grounds of 
misunderstanding, and give .stahilit.y and pennaiiensy to that 
friendship which now subsists lietweon us. 

In adopting this rule of conduci, 1 do no more than fulfil the 
intention of the King of Englauil and the llritish nation, who, 
by the system lately established for the goveriuncnt, of this coun¬ 
try, had in view the importiud end of giving i (Ticaey to the 
existing treaties between the Huglish'ami the jjowers of llin- 
doosthaii, and of securing a due jici-ronnance thoiuof in future. 
This communication, I am persuade<(. will fully satisfy your 
Highness of the propriety of my declining the pi cjiosal of hleui- 
Abool Cassim for entering into a new security for the discharge 
of the peshcusli by ntortgagiug a portion of the Circars, con¬ 
sidering, as T do, the faith of the English nation pledged for the 
due payment of it. 

In proof of the sincerity of my intentions (hat the treaty 
should be carried into full efieet, 1 agree that in the sixth 
article of the treaty the words “ whemuau the situation of 
affairs will allow of such a body of troops to march into tlic 
Deccan,” shall V understood to mean, tliat (lie force engaged 
for by this article, viz., two battalions of scpi)y,s and .six pieces 
of cannon, manned by Europeans, shall he granted whenever 
your Highness shall apply for it, making only one exception, 
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that it is not to be employed against any power in alliance with 
the Company, viz., Pandit Purdhan Peishwa, Raghojee Bhonsla, 
Mahadajee Scindia, and the other Mahratta chiefs, the Nuwab 
of Arcot, and Xuw'ab Vizier, Rajas of Tanjore and Travancore. 
That the battalions at present not defined in number, shall 
consist of not less than 800 men each. That the six field- 
pieces shall be manned with the number of Europeans which 
is usual in time oi' war. That the expense to be charged 
to your Higliness shall be no more thau the exact sum which it 
costs the Company to maintain a body of that force when em¬ 
ployed on service in the fiedd, and that this expense be as per 
separate account. That this detachment .shall march within 
two mouths, or sooner, if possible, after it is demanded, and 
your Highness shall be charged with the expense of it from the 
day it enters your Highness’.s territories until it quits them on 
its return to the Company’s, with the addition of one month at 
the average calculation of the whole amount, in order to defray 
the charges the Company must neceesarily incur to put .such a 
force in a state fit for service- 

I have .so fully discu.ssed the article.s of the treaty that relate 
to the Nuwab of Arcot and the Carnatic, on tJie representation 
of Aleer Abool Cassiiu, that a mere reference to the articles 
tlieroselves will inform your Highiiea.s of the full force of my 
argumenhs-, and although the long-existing friendship between 
the Nuwab and the Gorap.any migiit be urged as farther ground 
for declining the propos.al of Aleer Abool Cassim, his right to 
the po.ss6ssion of the. Carnatic Payceu*Ghaut is fully esta- 
bli.shed anrl admitted by the seventh and eighth articles, and 
papers appertaining to tbejn; there can therefore be no necessity 
for troubling your Highne.ss with other reasons. 

In regard to the articles relative to the Hewanee of the Carnatic 
Ballaghaut, youT Highness must be well convinced that circum- 
■stanecs have totally prevented the execution of these articles, 
and the Company are in the full enjoyment •f peace with all 
the world; hut should it hereafter happen that the Company 
should obtain possession of the country mentioned in these 
articles, with your Highness’s assistance, they will strictly per- 
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form the stipulations in favour of your Highness and the Mah- 
rattas. Your Highness must he well assured that ■vvliile treaties 
of peace and friendship exist with any chief, negotiations that 
tend to deprive that chief of a,ny part of his possessions, im¬ 
proved on his part, must naturally create suspicions in his mind 
unfavourable to the reputation of your Highness and to the 
character of the Company, since tlu! only grounds oil wliich such 
negotiations could ho carried on l est on a treaty existing upwards 
of twenty years, the execution of which is yet unclaimed, and 
since no provocation has hitherto hecn made to justify a breach 
in the present peaceable and amicaliJc uudcrstaudiiig between 
each other. 

As I am at all times desirous that .such circumstance's as carry 
with them impediment and hindrance to good order and govern¬ 
ment, without bearing the smallest advantage to either side, 
should be so changed as to produce the good efl'cets expected 
from treaties, and as the affairs of bofli partic's might suffer 
groat injury from being oxchidcd from corresponding with the 
other powers of the iOeccan, I agree tJiat, in future, either party, 
without a breach of treaty, shah boat liberty to receive or send 
wukecls to correspond with any powers in the Decca.n iii Hiicli 
manner as may be expedient for tlu' benolit of their own affairs, 
under the condition that the object of such intcrermrse or eor- 
respondence be not hostile to cither of th.e govenirncnbs. 

I have, in many instances, as well tluougli Captain Kennaway 
as Meer Abool Cassim, and in tlm first part of this letter, declared 
ray firm intention to execute the Treaty of 17G8, and to live in 
perpetual amity and friendship wifli your Higluiess ; and your 
Highness will bo convinced, from the explanations T have given 
to those articles in the treaty of a.mhignous and obscure meaning, 
that I am earnestly desirous of tlic adjiistinent of every matter 
on grounds fair and liberal, but if is necessary, in consideration 
of the subjects of convcrs.atiou with. Meer Abool Cassim, that I 
should point oufcto your Highness, that unless just cause should 
be given for entering into new tre:ities, the la w*s of my country, 
the iujunctions of the King ami Company of England, as well 
as the faith and honour of the English, prohibit me from enter- 
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ing' iuto a.ny uegotiation to make new treaties; and I have con¬ 
fined my conferences with Meer Abool Cassim to the explanation 
of that made in 17fiS, with a view to a more perfect execution 
of it. On tliis account I iiavc not judged proper to comply 
w'ith such requests as liave boon marie by Meer Abool Cassim, 
that in any shape tend to alter the spirit of that treaty. A 
farther agreement to impre.sa your Highness with the propriety 
of this determination, is the sanction and support of his Ma¬ 
jesty and the Comp.iny of England to those measures that coin¬ 
cide wdth their instructions. I have mentioned this circmnstance 
merely to assure your Highness of the strength of my asser- 
tion.s, and the value of my engagemenfs, in regard to the 
Cruntoor Circar, and the other articles of the treaty ; and I trust 
that thiLS clear explanation of the amlnguous articles of the 
treaty will render it effoetua], and will afford your Highness a 
convincing proof of tlif^ Company’.s detcnm’nation to adhere to 
the faith of it. 

Although T have not agreed to enter into a new treaty wfith 
yonr Highne.ss through .Meer Ahool Cassim, for the reasons above 
assigned, yet your Highness, in cou.sideratiou of the authority 
vested in me by the King .ond Parliament of England, will con¬ 
sider my letter, though mereh' purporting a clear explanation 
of the several articles in the Treaty of 1768, strong and efficient 
upon the English governments in India equally so as a treaty 
in due fonn could he, since the members of the Council have 
given their cheerful acquio.scenco to its contents. 

EMr further parficular.s of my .sentimerfts I beg leave to refer 
your Highness to Meer Abool Cassim, whom I tiave considered, 
(hiring this negotiation, as faithfully attached to your Highness, 
fully acquainted with your Highnesa’s interests, and your most 
confidential servant, empowered to settle any agreement for the 
mutual benefit of the two governments. I have, accordingly, 
communicated to him without reserve all that has occurred to 
me on tbe subject of the elucidation of the T«;aty of 1768, in 
the same manner as if your Hig}mes.s were present; neverthe¬ 
less, as your Highness’s concurrence and approbation are neces¬ 
sary to give a final sanction to the articles discussed, I have 
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thought proper to mention them in this letter. For tic rest, 
your Highness may have the most assured confidence that T 
most faithfullj'^ abide by all the engagements I have entered 
into on the part of the Company. 

xxr. 

Extbaci from the Jouninls of the House, of Common, 1.5° 

Mart'd, 1792. 

Resolved, that it appears that Earl Cornwallis's letter, dated 
the 7th Julyj 1780, to the Hizam, wa.s meant to have, and has 
had, the full force of a Lix;aty e.xc'cntcd in due form. 

XXTl. 

TriIP.t.ETITE TliRA'H' of 1 790. 

Treaty of offensive and defensive alliance hetwfxm the Koii- 
ourahle United English East India Company, the Nuwah Asnph 
Jah Rahadoor, Soohehdar of tin; Deccan, and the Peishwa, 
Servoy Madboo Rao Narraiii Pundit Pun limn Rahadoor 
against Futtee Alee KVian, known l>ythe denomination of Tippoo 
Sooltati, settled by Captain .Tobn Kennaway on the part ol' tlie 
said Honourable Company, with the said Xuwnh Asoph Jah hy 
virtue of the powers delegated to him by the Right Honourable 
Charles, Earl Cornwallis, K.G., Governor-Goneral in Council, 
appointed by the ironourablc the Court of Director,s of the .said 
Honourable Company, todirect and control all their affairs in the 
Ea.st Indies. 

Article 1.—The fiiondsliip subsisting between flic three .states 
agreeable to former treatic.s, shall he incrca.sed by this, and 
between the Honourable Company and his Highness the Xizam, 
the three former treaties conclvidcd with the la)e hSalabut Jniig, 
through ColofPel Forde, in the junr 1759, with the Niza-m 
through General Calliaud in the year 17Gf>, and the Tixaity of 
17G8 with the Madras Government, together with J^ord Corn¬ 
wallis’s letter of the 7th July, 1789, which is erpiivalent to a 
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fourth treaty, remain in full force, except such articles of them 
,as may, by the preKeiit treaty, be otherwise, agroeii to, and per¬ 
petual fiiendsbip shall subsist between both parties and their 
heirs and successors agreeably thereto. 

Art. 2. — Tippoo Sooltan having engagements with the three 
contracting powers, has notwithstanding acted with infidelity to 
them all, for which rea-on they have united in a league, that to 
the utmost of their power they may deprive him of the means 
of distvirbing the geneial ti'an^uillity in future. 

Art. 3. — This undertaking being resolved on, it is agreed 
that on Captain Kenuaway's annunciation to the Nuwab Asoph 
.Tab of the actual oominenceinent of hostilities betw'een the 
Honourable Company's force, and the said Tij)poo, and on Air. 
Alalot’s annouucing tlio same to Ihmdit Pnrdhan, iu number 
not less than 25,000, but as many more and as much greater 
an equipment as may be, shall immediately invade the territories 
of the .said Tippoo, and reduce as mucdi of his dominions as 
possible before and during the rains, and after that season the 
said Nuwab and Pundit Purdhan will seriously and vigorously 
prosecute ttie war with thu potent army, well appointed and 
equipped, with the requisite warlike apparatus. 

Art. 4,—-If the Pight HonoJirable the Governor-General should 
require a body of cavalry to join the hinglish forces, the Muwab 
Asoph Jah and Pundit Purdhan shall furnish to the number of 
10,000, to march in one month from the time of their being de¬ 
manded by the shortest and .safest roiite with all expedition to 
the place of their destination, to act with thS Company’s forces ; 
but should any service occur practicable only by cavalry, they 
shall execute it, nor cavil on tlie danse of “ to act with the 
Company’s forces.” The pay of the said cavalry to be defrayed 
monthly by the Honourable Company at the rate and on the 
conditions hereafter to be settled- 

Art. 5. — If in the prosecution of the war by the three allies, 
the enemy should gain a superiority over either, t}»e others shall, 
to the utmost of their power, exert themselves to relieve the said 
party and distress the enemy. 

Art. 6. — The three contracting powers having agreed to enter 
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into tlie present war, slionld their arms he crowned with snecess 
in the joint prosecution of it, an cqnal division shall be made of 
the acqiiiaitiou of territory, forte, and whatev<?r each Circar or 
frovernmeiit may become possessed of from the tiiue, of each 
party commencing liostilities; but should tiie Honouridde Com¬ 
pany's forces make airy acquisitions of territory from the enemy 
previous to the commencementof liost.ilitiosbythe olhor parties, 
those parties shall not be entitled to any sliarc thereof. In the 
general partition of territory, forls. Sic., due attention shall be 
paid to the wishes and convcnieiice-s of the parties relatively to 
their respective frontiers. 

Art. 7.—The underwritten poleegars and Ktlmeemlars, being 
dependent on the Nuwab Asoph .Jalt and Pundit Purdhan, it 
is agreed that on their territories, forts, Ac., falling into the 
hands of any of the allies, they shall he re-cstalilishod therein, 
and the nuzzeranna that shall be fixed on that occasion shall 
be equally divided amongst the allies. Put in future the 
Isuwah Asoph Jah and Pundit IhuaHian shall collect from them 
the \isnal peshensh and kiindce vhich have boon heretofore an¬ 
nually collected; and .shoulil the said poh'(\g;irs and zumeendars 
act nnfaithfidly towards the N'uw:d> or Pundit Purdhan, or 
prove refractory in the dtschargt' of their pt^slicush and kiindee, 
the said Nuwab and Pundit 1‘urdban ai'c to he at liberty to 
treat them as may be judged proper. TiiO thief uf Saranoon is 
to be subject to service with lioHi Ihe lNuwab and I'nndit Piiv- 
dhan; and should he fail in the usual conditions thereof, the 
Kiiwab and Pundit Purdhan will act as they think proper. 
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jf/tsf oj" Polcegitra wit'l Z(Oiiec-ndivys. 

ilcyoh I ingooi 1 (I th. 
Anagoondy. Cuunaghcery. 

Henponelly. Kiitoor. 

Billaree, Hanuoor, 

Eoydr(?ng. Tlu' district of 

Ahdool Hakim Klian, the Chief of Saranoon. 

Art. 8.—To preserve, as far as po-ssible, consistency and con¬ 
cert in the conduct of this impoidant undertaking, a wukcel from 
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eacli party sliall be permitted to reside in the army of the others, 
for the prirpose of commuiiicatitig to each other their respective 
views and circumstances, and the representations of the con¬ 
tracting parties to each other shall be duly attended to, con¬ 
sistent with eircramstances and the stipulations of this treaty. 

Art. 9.—After tliis treaty is signed and sealed, it will become 
incumbent on the parties not hr swerve from its conditions at 
the verbal or written instance of any person or persons whatever, 
or on any other pretence; and in the event of a peace being 
judged expedient, it shall be made by mutual consent, no party 
introducing unrenaonable objection.s, nor sliall either of the 
parties enter into any separate negotiations with Tippoo, but 
on the receipt of any advance or message from him by cither 
party, it shall he communicated to the others. 

Art. 10.—If, after the conclusion of peace with Tippoo, he 
should attack or molest either of the contracting parties, the 
others shall join to punish'him, the modeancl conditions of effect¬ 
ing which shall be hereafter settled by the contracting power.?. 

Art. 11.—This treaty, consisting of eleven articles, being this 
day settled and conchuled by CajiUiiu John Kennaway, wdth his 
Highness the Nuwab, Captain Kennaway has delivei'ed to his 
Highness the Kuwah one copy of the same in English and 
Persian, signed and sealed by himself, and the Huwab has 
delivered to Captain Kennaway another copy in Persian, exe¬ 
cuted by himself, and Captain Kennaway iia.s engaged to pro¬ 
cure and deliver to the Nuwah, in sixty-tive days, a ratified 
copy from the Governor-General, wdieu the treaty executed by 
Captain Kennaway .shall he returned. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Paungul, on the 20th of 
Shavul, 1204 Hijree, or 4tli July, 1790, E. S, 

Katified hy the Governor-General in Council, the 29th day of 
Jnly, 1790. 


XXIIL 

Treaty with the Nkam, vnih two separate Articles, 1798. 
An enlarged perpetual subsidiary treaty, betAveen the Honour- 
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able United Englisb East India C)iii|inny aucl liis Higiiness the Arptxnix 

Nuwab Nizam-ooi-Moolk Anoph Jati lialiadoor, Soobelidiir of ■__^ 

the Deccan, his children, heirs, and sncc(!Ssors, settled by tA,pt. 

James Achillea Kirkpatrick l>y viitiic of the powers delegated 
to him by the Eight Honourable E.ichard liarl of AlomingtoTi, 

Knioht of the most ilUistrioiis Order of St. Patrick, one of iris 
Britamiic Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Ooinicil, Giovernor- 
General in Council, appointed by tlie Ilononrablo Courl of 
Directors of the said Hououriible E;.ust India Company, to direct 
and control all their affairs in the East Indies. 

tiVhereas his Highness Mzmu-ool-lM nolle Asojilt Jah Baba door 
has, from the greatness of existing friendship, expressed a desire 
for an increase of the detachment of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany’s troops, at present serving liis Highness, the Eight 
Honourable Earl Morningbii^, (fovernor-fjmieral, has taken 
the proposals to that effect inU> his most serioTis eomsideration,. 
and the present Juncture of affairs, and tho n'cimt hostile con¬ 
duct and evil designs of Tip]>oo Sooltan, as fully evinced Ijy his 
sending ambassadors to the Isle of Erance, by his proposing to 
enter into treaty, offensive and defensive, with the French Ee- 
piibiic, against the Engli.sli nsilion, and l>y actually receiving ,a 
body of French troops into liLs dominions and immediate pay, 
rendering it indispensably necessa.ry Meat effeetn.al measures for 
the mutual defence of thi-ir respective po.ssessioii.s should he 
immediately taken by the three allied powr r.s, united in a defen- 
sive league against the aforesaid 'J’ipjioo Sooltan. The aforesaid 
Governor-General, in conseipicnce, ern]:>(.wered Captain .lames 
Achille.s Kirkpatrick, Acting Ihrsideiit at tlio court of his High¬ 
ness the Nizam, to enter, in hehalf of the Honourable Cuinpaiiy, 
into certain engagements with his ]lighne.s.s Niza-m-oo]-.Moolk 
Asoph Jah Bahadoor, for a ]termauetjt itiorea.se of the Jlononralde 
Company’s troops in his Higlmess’s pay, in the proportion, and 
on the condition, specified in the following articles, which must 
be understood to be of full validity, when the treaty shall be 
returned, signed, and .sealed, by the Governor-trcnerah 

Article 1.—Such parts of tire letter from Earl Cornwallis to bis 
Highness the Nizam, dated the 7tli July, 1789, and whieli Ima 
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always been considered in the light of a treaty, as relate to the 
stationing of troops with his Highness, arc to be considered as 
in full force; that is, the services of the new permanent sub¬ 
sidiary force are to he regulated precisely by the same restrictive 
clauses that operate on the present detachment, unless the 
Peishwa shall hereafter consent to any alterations in those con¬ 
ditions, and his Highness likewise approve of the same. 

Art. 2.—Agreeably to the practice in the Company’s service, 
the new subsidiary force shall be siil)ject to relief, either partial 
or entire, as often, and iii such manner, as the Company’s 
Government may reephre, provided, withal, that no diminution 
takes place, by such rneans, in the stipulated number to he 
stationed with his Highness. 

Art. 3.—The prciposed icinforcement of subsidiary troops 
shall bo in the pay of the State from the day of their crossing 
the boundaries. Satiskictory and effectnal provision shall be 
made for the regular payment of this force, which, including 
the present detacliment, is to amount to 6000 sepoys with 
firelocks, with a due po-oportiou of field'pieco.s, manned by 
Europeims,. and at the monthly rate of rupees 2,01,425. The 
yearly amount of snb.sidy for tlie aforesaid force for 6000 
men, with gnus, artillerymen, and other necessary appurte¬ 
nances, is rupees 24,17,100. The said sum .shall he completely 
discharged in the course of the year by four equal instalments; 
that is, at the expiration of every tliree English month,s, the 
sum of rupees 6,04,275 in .silver, of full cun-enejq shall bo issued, 
without hesitation or demur, from his llighnSss’.s trea.sury; and 
should the aforesaid in.stalmoiits happen to fall at any^ lime the 
least in arrears, such ai-rear.s shall bo deducted, notwith.standing 
ohjoctious thereto, from the current kist of pesheush payable 
to his Highness on account of the Northern Circais. Should it 
at any time so happen, moreover, that delay vvere to occur in 
the issue of the instalments aforesaid, at the stated periods, in 
such c<a.se assignments shall be granted on the Collections of 
certain districts in the State, the real a.nd actual revenue of 
which shall bo adequate to the discharge of the J'carly subsidy 
of the afore.said force. 
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Art. 4.—The duties on gniiu and all articles of c<msuTnptiou, Appendix 

as well as on all necessaries wliatever, for the use of the new v-,1—- 

subsidiary force, siinll be coiiiiuuted agreeably to the practice 
that obtained with the former dr-taclnnent:. A place ! ikewise shall 
be fixed on as the head-quarters of the said force, where it shall 
always remain, except when services of iruportance are required 
to be performed; and whenever either the whole or part of tlie 
said force is to be einployeil in the business of the State, a person 
of respectability, and who is a servant of this f'ircar, shall lie 
appointed to attend it. The eoiiunanding officer and officers of 
the said subsidiary force shall be treated in all respects in a 
manner suitable to the greatness and dignity of both fStates. 

Art. 5.—The said subsidiary force will, at all times, be ready 
to execute services of importance ; Hindf as the protection of tlie 
person of his Highness, his heirs, ;ind successors, frmn race to race, 
and overawing and chastising all rebels or exciters of disturbiuice 
in the dominions of this Stair;; hut it is not (o be employed on 
trifling occasions, nor, like sobnndy. to bo stationed in llic 
country to collect the revenues thereof. 

Art. 6.— Immediately ujion the arrival of the aforesaid 
subsidiary force at llydcralanl, the whole of the officers and 
Serjeants of the french parly are lo be dismissed, and ihe 
troops composing it .so disp(;rs('d and disorganised, that no trace 
of the former establishment shfdl reiuaiii. And his Higluiess 
hereby engages for hiinsell, his lieirs, and successors, that no 
Frenchman whatever shall hereafter be entertained iu his 
service, or in that^f any of his chiefs or dependants, nor ho 
suffered to remain in any part of his Highness’s domiiiions; 
nor shall any Europeans wliatever be admitted into the service 
of this State, nor be perraitte-d to rmnaiu witliiu its territories, 
without the knowledge and coiiseut of the Couipany’s Govern¬ 
ment. 

jrtt, 7. — The whole of the European and sepoy deserters 
from the Company’s service that may he in the French or any 
other party of troops belonging to this State, are to be seizt'd 
and delivered up to the British Besident; and no persons of 
the above description arc to be allowed refuge in future in his 
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- - without delay, and delivered up to the British Eesident; 

neither shall any refuge bo allowed in the Company’s terri¬ 
tories to sepoy dnserters from the service of his Highness, 
who shall in like manner he seized and delivered up without 
delay. 

Art. 8.—Whereas his Highness the Hizam, from considera¬ 
tions of prudence and foresight and with a vie^v of avoiding 
manifold evihs, has determined on dismissing the French from 
his service, and on dispersing and dhsorganising the troops 
commanded by them, as specified in the. sixth article, and on 
enterta.ining a perpetual standing force of the Honourable 
Company’s in their room, subject to the limitations and restric¬ 
tions prescribed by Earl Cornwallis’s letter to bis Highness the 
Nizam, mentioned in the first article, it is therefore hereby 
agreed, that with a view to the mutual benefit of his Highness 
and the Peishwa, and the hapjiincs.s of their respective subjects, 
the Company’s Government will use their best endeavours 
to have inserted, with the consent and approbation of both, in 
the new treaty, in contemplation between the three allied 
poivers, such a clause as sluill set each at case with regard to 
the other. Should the Peishwa, however, not accede to a pro¬ 
posal so highly advantageous and profitable to both govern¬ 
ments, and differences hereafter arise between the two States, 
namely, that of the Nnwab A.soph Jah Eahadoov, and of Rao 
Pundit Purdhau, in such case the Company’s government 
hereby engage, that interposing their niftliation in a way 
suitable to rectitude, friendship, and union, they will apply 
themselves to the adjustment therc.of, conformable to propriety, 
truth, and justice; the Nuwab Asoph Jah Bahadoor accordingly 
hereby engages never to commit, on hia part, any excess or 
aggression against the Circar of Rao I’undit Purdhan; and in 
the event of such differences arising, whatever adjustment of 
them the Company’s Government, weighing tiling in the scale 
of truth and justice, may determine upon, shall, without 
hesitation or objection, meet with full approbation and acqui¬ 
escence. 
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Art. 9.-—All former treaties between the Honourable East 
India Company and the government of the Nuwab Asoph Jah 
and the Peishwa remain in full force. Should hereafter the 
Eao Pundit Purdhan express a desire to enter into subsidiary 
engagements similar to the present with the Honourable 
Company, the Nuwab Asoph Jah will most readily give his con¬ 
currence. 

Art. 10.—This enlarged subsidiary treaty, consisting of ten 
articles, being this day settled by Captain James Achilles 
Kirkpatrick with the Nuwab Asoph Jah Bahadoor, Captain 
Kh'kpatrick has delivered one copy hereof, in English and 
Persian, signed and sealed by himself, to the Nuwab, who on 
his part has also delivered to Captain Kirkpatrick one copy of 
the same, duly executed by himself; and Captain Kirkpatrick 
hereby engages to procure and deliver to his Highness, in the 
space of fifty days, a ratified copy from the G-overnor-General, 
in every respect the counterpart of the one executed by himself; 
and on the delivery of such copy, which will then have become 
a full and complete instrument, the treaty executed by Captain 
Kirkpatrick shall be returned. In the meanwhile, no time 
shall be lost in writing for the advance of the proposed rein¬ 
forcement. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad, the 1st Sep¬ 
tember, Anno Domini 1798, or 19th Rubbee-ool-Awul, Anno 
Hegiras 1213. 


Appendix 
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XXIV. 

Separate Articles appertaining to the Treaty ^vith the Nizam. 

Separate articles appertaining to the perpetual subsidiary 
treaty, concluded between the Honourable English East India 
Company and his Highness the Nuwab Asoph Jah Bahadoor, on 
the 1st September, Anno Domini 1798, or 19th Eubbee-ool- 
Awul, Anno Hegirse 1213. 

Whereas, in conformity to a wish expressed by his Highness 
the Nizam, the stipulation in the sixth article of the subsidiary 
treaty, respecting the delivering up of the French, is agreed to 
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AppEHDiit be made a separate one, ]iis Higbness hereby engages that after 
■ - the arrival of the Company’s troops at Hyderabad the whole of 

the P’rench officers and soldiers in his service shall be appre¬ 
hended, in. such way as Captain Kirkpatrick may point ont, and 
be delivered up to him, or for a time be kept, in confinement in 
a habitation belonging to the Circar, but in the custody of the 
Company’s troops; and upon the re-organisation of the pa,rty 
lately under the command of the aforesaid French officers, they, 
the said French officers and soldiers, shall, within the space of 
two inontha, be delivered up to ttie British Resident. Strict 
orders shall, moreover, he issued to all Talookdars on the fron¬ 
tiers, and to those in charge of all forts and passes, to seize any 
Europeans whatever attempting to pass their respective stations, 
and send them iminediately, with ail due precautions, prisoners 
to Hyderabad, w'herc they shall be instantly delivered up to the 
British Resident. On the above condition it is hereby agreed 
that the Frenchmen thus delivered np shall not be considered 
as cpmmon prisoners of war, nor be in any respect maltreated. 
They shall be conveyed at the Company’.? m:pense, .and with as 
little restraint as pos.sible., to England, and from thence be sent, 
by the ffist favourable opportimity, to France, without being 
detained for a cartel or exchange of prisoners. Signed, sealed, 
and exchanged at Hyderabad, the 1st September, Anno Domini 
1798, or 19th Eubhee-ool-Awml, Anno Hegira) 1213. 

(Signed) J. A. Kiukvatrice, 

Acting Resident. 


XXV. 

Sepaeate Aeticie ajypcHavmwj to the Pebeetual Scbsimaey 
Tee.vtt, conchidtd between the Honomubh English, East 
I sMA Company and liis Highness the Nriivah Asonr Jaii 
Baiiadooe, on the 1st Sex>tenibery Anno Donvmi 1798. 

Ko correspondence on affairs of importance shall in future, 
on any account, be carried on with the Gu'car of Rao Pundit 
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Purdhaij, or with any of his dcpemlante, either hy the Nnwab 
Asoph Jah Bahadoor, or by the Honourable Company’s Govern- 
raont, without the mutual privity and consent of both contract- 
iug ])arties; and whatever transactions, whetlier of great or 
siiiall import, may in future take place with the aforesaid Eao 
Pundit Purdhan, or his dependants, a reciprocal communica¬ 
tion of the same shall be made to the other contracting party, 
without delay and without reaeiwe. 

yigned, sealed, and exeliaiiged at llyilenibad, tlie 1st Sep- 
ti'inlier, Anno Domini 179ti, or l!)th llubbee-ool-Awul, Anno 
Hegine 1213. 

(Signed) J. A. KiRKrATiacK, 

Acting Hesident. 

XXVI. 

PxtETlTION Tbeaty of MVSOEE, 1799. 

Treaty for strengtliening tiio alliance and friendsliip subsi.st- 
ing between the English Ea.st India Company Bahadoor, his 
llighne.ss the Nuwab NiKain-ool-Dowlaii Asoph .lab Bahadoor, 
anil the Peisliwa Bao Pundit Pardliaii Bahadoor, and for 
effecting a settlement of the dominions of the late Tipjjoo 
Kooltan.* 

\Vherea.sthe deceased Tipjooo Booltan, unprovoketl by any act 
of aggression on the part of tlie allicH, entered into an offensive 
.and defen,sive alliance with the Frcncli, and admitted a French 
force ijito his army for the purpose of commenchig war agaiu.st 
the Honourable English Coiopany Bahadoor, and its allies, 
Kizam-ool-Dowlaii A,soph Jah Baliadoor, and the Peisliwa Kao 
Pundit Purdhan Bahadoor; and the said Tijjpoo fSoultan having 
attempted to evade flic just demands of satisfaction and security 
made liy the HonouraWe Englisli Compaiiy and its allie.s for 
their defence a»d protection again.st tlic joint de.signs oi the 
said Sooitan and the French, the allied ai'inies of the Honourable 
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English Company Bahadoor, and of his Highness Nizam-ool- 
Howlah Asoph Jah Bahadoor, proceeded to hostilities in vindica¬ 
tion of their righta, and for the preservation of their re.speetive 
dominions from the perils of foreign invasion, and from, the 
ravages of a cruel and relentless enemy. 

And whereas it has pleased Almighty God to prosper the just 
cause of tlie .said allies, the Honourable English Company 
Bahadoor, and his Highness Nizam-ool-I)owIah Asoph Jah Baha¬ 
door, with a continual course of victory and success, and finally 
to crown their arms by the reduction of the capital of Mysore, 
the fall of Tippoo Sooltan, the utter extinction of his power, and 
the unconditional .submission of his people. And whereas the 
said allies, being disposed to e.xercise the rights of conquest with 
the same moderation and forbearance which they have observed 
from the oommenecraent to the conclusion of the late success¬ 
ful war, have resolved to use the power which it has pleased 
Almighty God to place in their hands, for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing reasonable compensation for tlie expenses of the war, and 
of establishing permanent security and genuine tranquillity for 
themselves and their subjects, as well as for all the powers con¬ 
tiguous to their respective dominiou.s; wlierefore a treaty for 
the adjustment of the territoric.s of the late Tippoo Sooltan 
between the English East India Company Bahadoor and his 
Highness the Nuwab Nizam-ool-Uowlah A.soph Jah Bahadoor is 
now concluded by Lieutenant-General George Harris, Com- 
mti.nder in Chief of the Foi'ces of his Britannic Majesty and of 
the English East India Company Bahadoor, in the Carnatic and on 
the coast of Alalabar, the Honourable Colonel Arthur MTllealcy, 
the Honovirahle Henry Wellesley, Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Kirkpatrick, and Lieutenant-Colonel Barry Close, on the part 
and in the name of the Eight Honourable Richard, Earl of 
Mornington, K.P., Governor-General for all affairs, civil or 
inilifeiry, of the British nation in India,; and by the Nuwab 
Alcer Alluna Bahadoor, on the part and in die name of his 
Highness the Huw'ab Nizam-ool-I)owlah Asoph Jah Bahadoor, 
according to the undermentioned articles, which, by the blessing 
of God, shall he binding upon the heirs and successors of the 
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contracting parties as long as the sun and moon shall endure, Apfenwx 
and of which the conditions sliall be reciprocally observed by ^^ 
the said contracting parties. 

Article 1.—It being reasonable and jiist the allies and this 
treaty should accomplish the original olijects of the war (viz. 
a due indemnification for the expenses incurred in their own 
defence, and effectual security for their respective possessions 
against the future designs of their enemies), it is stipulated and 
agreed that the districts specified in the Schedule A, hereunto 
annexed, together with the heads of all the passes leading from 
the territory of the late Tippoii Sooltan to any part of the pos¬ 
sessions of the English East India Company Eahadoor, of its 
allies, or trilmtaries, situated between the Ghauts on eitiier 
coast, and all forte situated near to, and commanding the said 
passes, shall be subjected to tlve authority, and be for ever 
incorporated witlr the dominions of tlie English East India 
Company Babadoor, the said Company Bahadoor engaging to 
provide effectually, out of the reveunes of the said districts, for 
the suitable maintenance of the whole of the families of the 
late Tippoo Sooltan, and to apply to this purpose, with the reser¬ 
vation hereinafter stated, an annual sum of not less than two 
lakhs of star pagodiw, making Company’s share as follows:— 

Estimated value of disttiicts eiiixmi’rated ai the Sotodiitc A,, aecoi'ding 

to the statement of Tippixi fiooltan, iu 1702, c-untoriii pji^odos . 7,77,170 

Deduet provision for the families of Byler Alee Ifhati, aad of Tippoo 

SooUati, two lakhs of star pafTodiis iu canterai (Migodas . , 2,40,000 

Remains to the East ludia^lompany ..... S,37,170 

Art. 2.—For the same rea.son stated in the preceding articles, 
the district specified in the Schedule 11. annexed hereunto, shall 
be subjected to the authority, and for ever united to the domi¬ 
nions of the Nuwab Nizam-ool-Do-wlab j\sopb Jali Bahadoor, 
the said Nuwab having engtigitd to provide liberally, from the 
revenues of the Said districts, for tlie .support of Moer Kummer- 
ood-Been Khan Bahadoor, and of his family and relations, and 
to grant him for this purpo,S(; a personal jagheer in the district of 
Gurrumcondah, equal to the amiital sum of rupees 2,10,000, or 
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of 70,000 canterai pagodsis, over and above, and eschisive of a 
jagbeer, 'which the said Nuwab has also agreed to assign to the 
said Moer Kummer-ood-Deen Khan, for the pay and mainte- 
nance of a proportionate number of troops to he employed in the 
service of his said Highness, making the share of his Highness 
as follows;— 

KsVimatod value of tbo tcrrifiovy *i[>ccifi<?rl In Schedule accordiug to 

iLf! sfatoiTLont. of TippoQ Sooltun, in 1792, eiiHtvrai pagodas . . 6,07,332 

Hcdiirt personal jaghoor to^Tf'^rKumnifir-ood-Boeti Khan, 2^10 .OOOr. or 70,900 

Jleniains to the Nuwab Niijiim-ool-DowJiih ^'\aoph Jali Kliaa Bahadoor 6,37,332 

Art. .3.—It being further expedient for the preservation of 
peace and tranquillity, and for the general security, on the 
foundations now established by the said Company Bahadoor, it 
is stipulated and agreed that the said fortress, and the island on 
which it is situated (including the small tract of land, or island, 
lying to the westwar<l of the main island, and hounded on the 
west hy a nullah, called the Slysore nullah, which falls into the 
Canvery near Chenagal Ghaut) shall become 2 >art of the domin¬ 
ions of the said Company, in full right and sovereignty for 
ever. 

Art. 4.—A separate government shall he established in 
Mysore; and for this purpose it is .stipulated and agreed that 
the Maharaja Mysore Kishna Ilaja Oodiaver Bahadoor, a 
descendant of the ancient Rajas of Alysore, shall ftossess the 
territory hereinafter described, upon the conditions hereinafter 
mentioned. 

Art. 5.—The contracting powers mutually and severally agree 
that the districts specified in Sliedule C., hereunto anne.xed, 
shall he ceded to the said Maharaja Mysore Kishna Raja, 
and shall form the separate government of Mysore, upon the 
condition.s hereinafter mentioned. 

Art. 6.—The English East India Company Bahadoor shall 
be at liberty to make such deductions, from tiroe to time, from 
t!ie sums allotted by the first article of the present treaty for 
the maintenance of the families of Hyder Alee Khan and Tippoo 
Sooltan, an may be proper, in consecpience of the decease of any 
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member of tlie said families; and in the oTent of any hostile Apfendix 

attempt on the part of the saiil family, or of any memlier of it, ,__. 

against the authority of the contracting parties, or against the 
peace of their respective dominions or the teriitorh^s of the 
Raja of Mysore, then the said Rnglish East India Company 
Eahadoor shall be at liberty to limit or suspend entirely the 
payment of the whole or any part of the stipend hereinbefore 
stipulated to be applied to the innintenance and support of the 
said families. 

Art. 7.-—llis Highness the IMshwa liao Pundit Piirdhan 
Bahacloor shall be invited to accede to the present treaty, and 
although the said Peishwa Rao Pundit Purdhan Bahadoor has 
neither participated in the expense or danger of the late war, 
a-nd therefore is not entitled to share any part of the ac(pnsitionH 
made hy the contracting parties (namely, the EngliKb, East 
India Company Bahadoor and his Highness the Nuwab Nizam- 
ool-Bowlah Asoph Jah Bahadoor), yet, for Ihe maintenance of 
the relations of friendsldp and alliance hefvveoii the said Peishwa 
Rao Pundit Purdhan Bahadoor, the English East India Com¬ 
pany Bahadoor, his Highness the JSbiwah Kizam-ool-Dowluh 
Asoph Jah Bahadoor, and Maharajfi Mysore Kislina Raja Baha¬ 
door, it is stipulated and agreed that certain districts specified in 
Schedule D., hereunto annexed, sliall be reserved, for the purpose 
of being-eventually ceded to the said Peishwa Rao Pundit 
Purdhan Bahadoor, in full right and sovereignty, in tlie same 
manner aa if he bad been a contracting party to this treaty; 
provided, however, tRat the sai<) IVd.sbwa Rao Pundit Purdhan 
Bahadoor sh.all accede to the present treaty, in it s full extent, 
within one month from the day on which it shall bo formally 
communicated to him Ijy the contracting parties; and provided 
also, that he shall give satisfaction to tijo English East India 
Company Bahadoor, and to Lis Highness JSiizain-ool-Dowlah 
Asoph Jah Bahadoor with regard to certain points now pending 
between him, th« Peishwa Rao Pundit Puidhan Bahadoor, and 
the said Nuwab Nizam-ool-Dowlah Asoph Jah Baliadoor, and also 
with regard to such points as .shall ho represented to the said 
Peishwa, on the part of tlie English East India Company 
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Baliadoor, by the G-overnor-General or the British Resident at 
the Court of Poona. 

Art. 8.—If contrary to the amicable expectation of the 
contracting pajties, the said PeLshwa Rao Pundit Pui'dhan 
Bahadoor shall refuse to accede to this treaty, or to give satis¬ 
faction upon the points to which the seventh article refers, then 
the right to, and sovereignty of the .several districts herein¬ 
before re.served for eventual cession to the Peishwa Rao Pundit 
Purdhan Bahadoor, shall vest jointly in the said English East 
India Company Bahadoor, and the said Nuwab Nizam-ooI-Dow- 
lah Asoph Jah Bahadoor, who wiU either exchange them with 
the Raja of Mysore for other districts of eq^ual value, more 
contiguous to their respective territories, or otherwise arrange 
and settle re.specting them as they shall judge proper. 

Art. 9.—It being expedient, for the effectual establishment 
of Maharaja M}^sore Kishna Raja in the government of 
Mysore, that Ids Highness should be assisted with a suitable 
subsidiaiy force, it is stipulated and agreed, that the whole of 
the said force shall be furnished by the Emgli.sh East India 
Company Bahadoor, according to the terms of a separate treaty, 
to be immediately concluded betweeu the said English East 
India Company Bahadoor and his Highness the Maharaja 
Mysore Kishua Raja Oodiaver Bahadoor, 

Art. 10.—This treaty, consisting of ten articlc.s, being settled 
and concluded this day, the 22nd of June, 1799 (corresponding 
to the I7th of Mohurruno, 1214 Anno Hcgirre), by the Lieute¬ 
nant-General George Harris, the HonouraPlo Artliur M'^cllesley, 
the Honourable Henry W^ellesloy, Lieutenant-Colonel William 
ITirkpatrick, and Lieutonaut-Coloncl Barry Close, have delivered 
to Meer Ailura Bahadoor one copy of the same, signed and 
sealed by themselves; and Meer Allum Bahaffoor has delivered 
to Lieutenant-General George Ilarri.s, the Honourable Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, the Honourable Henry M^oHesley, Lieutenant- 
Colonel AVilliara Kirkpatrick, and Licutenaiiii-Colpnel Barry 
Close, another copy of the same, scaled by himself; t^d Lieu¬ 
tenant-General George Harris, the Honourable’ Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley, the Honourable Henr}’- ’Wellesley, Lieutenafit-Oplonel 
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Wniiam Kirkpatrick, and Lientenant-Colono! Barry Arpnnnix 

and Meer Allum Bahadoor, sevoraliy and mutnally eiijrage, tkat .__, 

tlie said treaty shall be respectivoly ratified by tlu; Ivigld 
Honourable the (lovernor-General under liia seal and signature, 
within eight days from the dati; Imrenf, and by bis Highness the- 
Nuwab Nizam-ool'Dowiah Asoph Jab Bahadoor, within twenty- 
five days from the date hereof. 


Tho I 

I 

I_ 

.Eatilied at Hyderabad, by his Highness iJie Nizam, on I hr 
13th day of July, Anno Domini 177!). 

(Signed) J. A. Kuiki’-^tkick, 

Resident. 

SciiEnruK A. 

The Conipany's tShare. 

The following districts from Nuggiir or Bidmore : - 




c. v.igoins. 

Van. 

c. 

Koriiil (Mangiilove) Bcku! smhI Ni^lix^Tinn . 

i.3;i,fi!;2 

7-1 

0 

Karkul , , . , , 

U,:ii)3 

H 

0 

Barkoo . . , . - 

d R.SSO 

SJ, 

0 

Khooiilialport^ . » . . 

2G,,'iSl 

7l 

0 

Eiilkd .... 

9.177 

<'!- 

0 

Gairsopha . . . . , 

9,192 

0,'. 

f) 

HiiTifi\'Tir (Oiiore) . . 

17.482 

nt 

0 

Mirjaiin , . . . . 

8,ao3 

■i:[ 

0 

AnoolaK, Piinchaiahl, ainX ShctlasDogljuj.’ (nr 




Soomla Payeeii Ghaut) 

28.3.'i2 

f> 

H 


Bhilgliuy 


Coinjj&atoor, &c. 



I'nn. (1. 

Coimbatoor 

H(J,000 0 i) 

Panaigiiicolab 

3fj,ono i> i) 


e. p.ixoaas. 


18,i)2s) 


yoL. 1, 


n ■'! 

■i i 0 

1 .-in. (7. 
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C. Pagodas. Fan. C. C. PEigodHS. C# 


Clieoor 


27,000 

0 

0 

Cliinjeny 


27,000 

0 

0 

Darapoor, Cliuckfti*gheL’y 


64,000 

0 

0 

Settimuiigalum 


30,000 

0 

0 

Undoor 


8,000 

0 

0 

I’crondoora . 


14,000 

0 

0 

Vizitmmgal (Aravarc^cnir’Miy) 


20,000 

0 

0 

EzTodf? 


20,000 

0 

0 

Coroor 


41,000 

0 

0 

Coodgully 


15,000 

0 

n 

Cavereporant 


4,000 

0 

0 


3,8f5,000 0 a 


Wyuaad (from Almiedmiggnr ChicUoor) fromTalooks belong- 


ing to Scringapatarn i— 

C. Pagodas. 

Fan. 

C. C- Pagodas. Kan, C. 

Pang.moor . . . . , 

15,000 

0 

0 

SatUkaJ, Alaoikady, and Kodaluilly, 

15,200 

0 

0 

Oiissore . , . . . 

1 8,090 

0 

0 

Deciiincotuli. atid Eattungccry 

11,000 

0 

0 

Veooatigyrotah .... 

0,000 

0 

0 

Ankiisgusgeery and Solagerea 

4,000 

0 

0 

Banglooi' ..... 

3,000 

0 

0 

Talmullft and Talwoddy (two 'I'alooks of 
llurdunhully) .... 

5.000 

0 

0 


80,206 0 0 


7,77,170 BJ 0 


DediiPt pTOvision foi- Hio maiuleu.'incc of t.lio 
faiiiiliofl of Hydoi' Aloo Klian aiul Tipp^to 

Sooltan, star pagodas, 2,00,000 . . 2,10,000 0 0 

IJomainK to tlie Company , . . 5,37,170 OJ t) 



Schedule ]]. 




77w! Xizam^s Share. 



Gooty:— 





C. Pagodas. 

F;in. 

C. C. Pagodas. Fan. C. 

Fyze Hiissiir KiibiU . 

15,668 

0 

0 

Kona Kooinlah 

7,500 

0 

9 

I’aniri 

11,000 

0 

0 

Wnrjur Kiuroor 

8.998 

1 


Yursutty -Min'ajcihb'nvko 

5,002 

0 


Kif'ni liapah 

•1,800 

0 

0 
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Muttoor 

PrLivalll MnnniTnoiig 
Cliumirapilly 
Mul Kail'll Kooboo 
Koortunni 
Yai-ki 

Pi'iiiiacooTKlali 
Murvuj;s(‘crii, 

HiiiiJiti'nantpooi- 
Konyiioi' (ri'miiiiidti' of) 
Kuiu'limulgooiidy (jyiimuKjfr of) 
Of G-iuTumeoiida, all ili.itriota m>t 
1792 

Puttunghcny (from ScringapiPaiB) 
Eydroog (0 Talooks) 

Kurnool Pcshcush . 

Eroin Cliittledroog Jeirimulla (1 T: 


'.loa 


ilook) 


C- PafiOdas. 
2,700 
9,126 
8,931 
22.251 
8,80(1 
22,673 


Deduct a personal jaghoer lo KnnuiuT-ond- 
Deou Khiui and relations . 

Eoinams to the Nitam 


Fan. 

0 

s 

8 

8.1 

I) 

1 


C. Fagndas. Fan. C, 


1,28,571 
e 0,000 
8,000 
10,000 
11,029 
10,000 

1,83.810 

10,000 

1,02,856 

b’ 0 , 6 r,rj 

7,800 


1| 

0 

(I 

0 

0 

0 


6,07,662 pi 0 


70,000 0 
5,37,382 IJ 


SdllJiltPLE ('. 

Distrids ceded to MaJuiraja Kiahna Raja Oodlaoiw Bahuloor. 


Talooks belonging to Scringapalani: - 




Pagodfts, 

Pan. 

c. 

Put-tbiii /\tf.orkPini 


u.ooo 

0 

(} 

Mysore Attorkfuib or Relinait 1 


U,5l>0 

0 

0 

Kaaeor . * - J 




ITiiiizcr . 


14.(100 

0 

0 

lEurdunliuHy 


Ujhh) 

0 

0 

Periapataii . 


O.‘20(> 

i) 

(r 

Muddoor 


i:i,200 

0 

0 

HotRliur Dev'dncotali 


iS.OOO 

0 

1) 

Retudapoor - 


7,000 

0 

f3 

Tyoof 


8.(>0[} 

il 

0 

YolUtndoor . 


10,000 

n 

0 

J^fnhvdly (Yiiliiialdxid) 


iijjoo 

0 

0 

Tiilkur Sosilnh 


S.ion 

() 

a 

Xiirbipoor 



1.) 

p'j 


T ‘2 


C. Pag<nii?»A. Fan. C. 


Appendix 

A. 
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YiMtoorah .... 


7,200 

0 

0 

Bailoor .... 


15,700 

0 

0 

Arkulgoor .... 


4,300 

0 

0 

Chinipatam .... 


12,100 

0 

0 

Bullum (Mongizaliad) 


10,000 

0 

0 

Husseu .... 


7,900 

0 

0 

HonawuUy .... 


9,400 

0 

0 

Nagimmgtil .... 


4,700 

0 

0 

Beiloor .... 


3,100 

0 

0 

Maharage Droog 


10,000 

0 

0 

Gnim .... 


3,500 

0 

0 

Haingbeeiy .... 


7,400 

0 

0 

Turkaramb .... 


7,400 

0 

0 

Atmadnuggur Ckkkloor 


10,000 

0 

0 

Kurp 


12,000 

0 

0 

Tornoy Khaira 


9,000 

0 

0 

Cocmydghul .... 


5,006 

9 

0 

Hoolioordroog . . , 


4,000 

0 

0 

Kairkaira .... 


4,065 

0 

0 

Chcamyputtau , 


0,138 

0 

0 

Nooggtlirly .... 


3,000 

0 

0 

M.airlatc3h and Kismagcpoor 


6,100 

0 

0 

Sucknyput/taa 


6,200 

0 

0 

Boiioruwar, G uradiuigiUy, .and Hujienhelly 


10,000 

0 

0 

BoodiliaU .... 

. 

7,000 

0 

0 

Nidgkid .... 


6,000 

0 

0 

Pasgbui .... 


10,000 

0 

0 

IlaguUvary .... 


12,000 

0 

0 

Roornnaipullum , 


10,000 

0 

0 

Bangalore .... 


5.5,000 

0 

0 

Miigry .... 


8,400 

0 

0 

Mndgeny .... 


36,000 

0 

0 

Cooijglierry .... 


4,000 

.0 

0 

--4,60,811 9 0 

Chankanhelly 


8,900 

0 

0 

Nniwang aiidDooi-biJIah 


16,000 

0 

0 

Anieirl .... 


10,000 

(J 

0 

Byroodroog .... 


4,000 

{) 

0 

Hyboor .... 


7,000 

0 

0 

DewanlicUy .... 


20,045 

0 

0 

Ootradroog .... 


6.000 

0 

0 

Chinroydroog 


8,000 

0 

}> 

Tooinkoor and Deorny 


13,000 

0 

0 

Nidgegnl and Maeklydroog . 


16,000 

0 

fl 

Kundy Keera and Clmllnaiglielly . 


16,000 

0 

0 

Chota Balapoor 


80,000 

0 

0 
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C. Pagoflas. Pan, 

C, 

C. Pagodas. Fan. G ApPBNBIX 

Colar 


80,000 0 

0 

A. 

Juiigumeotah 

. 

13,000 0 

0 

- . ' 

Chuokmoogaluni 


8,134 4 

0 


Kudoor 


7,129 

0 




— 

_ 

3,17,509 If 0 

Serra (remainder of):— 







C. I’agodas. Fan. 

0. 

C. Fa£!cda34 Fans C> 

Serra and Amrapoar 


0 

0 


Hoosntta 

4 

4 rt(K76‘l 0 

0 


Burra Balapoor 

4 

4 -11.000 0 

0 






1,4D,754 0 0 

Nuggur above Ghaut:— 







0. Fan. 

c. 

C. Pagodas. Fan. C. 

Kuatah 


i>0.145 4| 

2 


Coolydroog , 


28,818 0| 

2 


Koompaeo 


8,004 2^ 

0 


Kopa 


22,804 Si 

2 


Waathara 


R,818 9 

0 


Eckairy and Sagnr . 


. 39,411 Oj 

2 


Gliooty (iroatly) 


11,006 81 

0 


Surbtowanundy 


, 10,Ids Oi 

2 


Terryanwitty 


17,424 0 

0 


ShikarpooT . 


11,774 01 

0 


Aiiniuitapoor. 


10.191 9) 

0 


Lakoaly Danwoes 


11,029 OJ 

1 


Ooc^nny . 


13,014 li 

0 


JLtnoga 


I6,.S8.3 S 

0 


Hooligtonore 


6,583 di 

1 


Eiddery 


10,830 5 

2 


Cklngefry Bes-svapatam 


22,091 Ij 

3 


Tttrry Kecrah 


14,076 4)- 

2 


Azimpor . 


10,696 2| 

3 






“3,02,417 6 G 

GMttledroog (remainder of). 

12 Talooks: — 





C. Pago<las. Fan. 

e. 

C. Pagoda*. Fan. C. 

Kuabah 


20.874 n 

1 


Eoem Sumendar 


12,148 4 

2 


Doodiary 


12,984 ^ 

0 


Husdroog 


. 11,936 2f 

3 


Mcttoor 


10,393 

2 


Markaul Murroo 


12,663 9^ 

C{ 


Tullick 


11,854 0| 

0 


Barm Bagur. 


10,163 61 

{) 



r :> 
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Kcnkopah , 
Hilelioor 
Hinoyr 
Goodycottali. 


C. Pagodas. Fan- C. C. Pagodas. Fan. C. 
12,542 0|- 2 

10,6S3 1^ 2 

lO.UlO 0 2 

11,330 51 3 

—----l,48„'i8S 0 


Dcdnct two PergiinEiilis of HurdinihUly, TOi 
T'alman and Tuhvaddy, iinjliiduig in tlio 
Company’s share . . » . 


} 


Cantnrai pagodas 


5,000 


13,74,070 


0 


8 


0 

1 


SCKEDrLE D. 


T’/ie Peishva's Share. 


c. Fso. 

llarponclly (G Tidooks) 
yoQji.d.'4 (uhoYO tUc G-Iiauts) , 

Azjagoouden . . . . • 

From Chittledroog, two Talook.'^, viz.:— 

C. I’agwlas. Fan. 

Ilolulikaira . ■ 11,-125 1.^ 

Mycoonda .... - 12,226 

From BidaorCj one Tnlook, via.:— 


0 . C. Pagodas. Fan. C. 
1,10,030 N| 0 
Sa,.377 0 0 

60,101 0 0 


C. C. Pagodas. Fan. Cr 
0 
0 

-23,652 3 0 


C..Pagoda*. Fan. ta. C. Pagodas. Fan. C. 
.KurrjhviT , . . . * 10,7^6 0 0 


Canterai ptigodtis 263,9o7 3| 0 


Eotified at HydoraLad by liis Highness the Nizairij on the 
I3th day of July, Anno Hoimiii 1799. 

(Sigueii) J. A. KiSKrATEicK, 

Resident. 


XXVII. 

Sepae.\te Auticles of the Tbeaty vnth the XizAM. 

►Separate art.icles appertaining to the Treaty of Mysore, con¬ 
cluded oil the 22nd of June, 1799 (corre.sponding to the ITth 
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of Mohurrum, Anno Hegirse 1214), between the Honourable Appendk 
E nglish East India Company Bahadoor, and the Nuwab Nizam- . 

ool-Howlah Asoph Jah Bahadoor. 

Article 1.—With a view to the prevention of future alterca¬ 
tions, it is agreed between his Highness the Nuwab Nizam-ool- 
Howlah Asoph Jah Bahadoor, and the Honourable English East 
India Company Bahadoor, that to whatever amount the sti¬ 
pends appropriated to the maintenance of the sons, relations, 
and dependants of the late Hyder Alee Khan and Tippoo Sooltan, 
or the personal jagheer of Meer Kummer-ood-Deen Khan, shall 
hereafter be diminished, in consequence of any one of the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Mysore, the contracting parties 
shall not be accountable to each other on this head. And it is 
further agTeed between the contracting parties that, in the 
event provided for by the eighth article of the Treaty of Mysore, 
two-thirds of the share reserved for Rao Pundit Purdhan shall 
fall to his Highness the Nuwab Nizam-ool-Dowlah Asoph Jah 
Bahadoor, and the remaining third to the Honourable English 
East India Company Bahadoor, 

j 

i The 

; Nizam’s 
j Seal. 

Ratified at Hyderabad by his Highness the Nizam, on the 
13th day of July, Anno Domini 1799. 

J. A. Kiekpateick, 

Resident. 


XXVIII. 

Teeaty with the Nizam dated the 12th of October, 1800. 

Treaty of Peepetual and GtEEEEAL Defensive Alliance be¬ 
tween the Honourable the English East India Company and his 
Highness the Nuwab Nizam-ool-Dowlah Asoph Jah Bahadoor, 

T 4 
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Soobehdar of the Deccan, liis children, heirs, and successors; 
settled by (iuptain James Achilles Kirkpatrick, Kesideiit at the 
court of his Highness, ]:)y rirtue of the power’s delegated to 
iiim by the Most Noble Richard Man^uis Wellesley, most 
honourahle Privy Council, ftovenior-frerieral in Council, ap¬ 
pointed by the Honourable the Courts of Directors of the said 
irorionrable Companys to direct and control all their affairs 
in the East IiidicK, and Governor-General in Council of all the 
British possessions in the East Indies. 

Wliereas, by the blessing of God, an intimate friendship and 
union have firmly subsisted, for a length cf time, between the 
Honourable Eng’lish East Ini'lia Company and his Highness 
the Nuwah Nizam-ool-Dowlah-Asoph Jah Bahadoor, and have 
been cemented and atvengthened by several treatica of alliance, 
to the nuitual and inanirest advantage of both powers, who, 
with uninterrupted Itarmony and concord, having etiually shared 
the fatigues and dangers of war and the blessing of peace, are, 
in fact, become one and the same in interest, policy, friendship, 
and honour, d’be powers aforesfiid adverting to the complexion 
of tiie times, have determined on principles of precaution and 
foresight, and with a view to the effectual preservation of con¬ 
stant peace and tranrpuility, to enter into a general defensive 
alliance, for tlte complete and reciprocal protection of their 
respective tenitoiios, together with those ctf their several allies 
and. dependants, against the rruprovoked aggression or unjust 
encroachments of all or of any enemies whatever. 

Article 1.—The peace, union, aud friendsnip so long subsist¬ 
ing between the two States shall he perpetual, the friends and 
enemies of eitli.er shall be the friends and enemies of both; and 
the contracting parties agree, that all the former treaties and 
agreements between the two States, now in force, and not 
contrary to the tenor of this engagement, shall he confirmed 
by it. 

Art. 2.—If any power or state whatever sha^I commit any 
act of unprovoked hostility or aggression against either of the 
contracting parties, or against their respective dependants or 
rillicK. and after due .i-epresentatiou sludl refuse to enter into 
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amicable explanation, or shall deny the just satisfantion or 
indemnity which the contracting parties shall have required, 
then the contracting parties will proceed to concert and prose¬ 
cute such further nieasures as the (‘ase shall appear to demandr 

Art. 3.—Por the more distinci explamitimi of the intent and 
effect of this agreement, the (i overnor-Groiieral in Council, on 
behalf of the Honourable Company, lierehy declares that the 
Hritish Government will never permit any power or state what¬ 
ever to commit with impunity any act of unprovoked hostility 
or aggression agaiuat the rights or territories of ins Highness 
the Nizam, but will, at all time?, maintain the same, in the 
same manner as the rights and territories of the Honourable 
Company are now maintained. 

Art. 3.*—With a view to fultil this treaty of general defence 
and protection, his Highness the Nnwah Asopb Jah agrees that 
two battalions of sepoys, and one regiment of cavalry, witli 
a due proportion of gnus and artillerymen, shall be added, 
in perpetuity, to the present permanent subsidiary force of 
six battalions of sepoys, of lOOd fu-eloeks t;acli, and one regi¬ 
ment of cavalry, 500 streng (with tlieir ])ioportion of guns and 
artillerymen), so that the wlioh; of the suhsi<liary force furnished 
by the Honourable East India Company to his Higliness, sbal! 
henceforward consist of eight battalions of sejw^'s (or 8000 
firelocks) and two regiments of euvali^' (or 1000 horse), with 
their requisite complement of guns, hiuropean artillerymen, 
lascars, and pioneers, fully eipiipped with warlike stores and 
ammunition ; which force is to be stationed, in jierpetuity, in 
his Highness’s territories. 

Art. 4.—The pay of the ahove-mentioned iwlditioual force 
shall be calculated at the rate of the pay of the exist ing subsidiary 
force?, and shall commence from the day^ of the entranee of the 
said additional force into his Highness's terrirorios. 

Art. o.—For the regular jiaymont of the whole expense of 
the said augm'cntcd subsidiary force (consisting of 8000 iii- 
fantry, 1000 cavalry, and their usual proportion of artillery), 
his Highness tlie NuwabAsoph .lah hereby assigns and ci des 
to the Honourable Counpany, in perpetuity, nil the territories 
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acquired by bis Iligbnesa, under tbe Treaty of Seringapatam 
ou the 18th lyiarch, 1792, and also all the temtories acquired 
by his Highness under the Treaty of Mysore, on the 22nd June, 
1799, according to the Schedule annexed to this treaty. 

Art. 6. — Certain of the territories ceded by the foregoing 
article to the Honourable Company being inconvenient, from 
their situation to the northward of the river Toombnddrah, 
his Highness the Nviwab Asoph Jah, for the purpose of ren¬ 
dering the boundary line of the Honourable Company’s pos¬ 
sessions a good and weil-detinod one, agrees to retain the 
districts in question, namely. Copul, Gujjinderghur, and others 
(as marked in the annexed Schedule), in his own possession; 
and, in lieu thereof, assigns and cedes, in full and in perpetuity, 
to the Honourable Company, the. district of Adouee, together with 
whatever other territory his Highueas may be possessed of, or 
is dependent on bis Iligbncas’s Government, to tbe south of the 
Toomburldrah, or to the south of the Krishnah, below the junc¬ 
tion of those two rivers. 

Art. 7.— The territories to be a.ssigned and ceded to tbe 
Honourable Company by tbe fifth urticle, or in consequence of 
the exchange stipulated iii the sixth article, shall be subject to 
the exclusive management and authority of the said Company 
and of their officers. 

Art. 8.—'Whereas the actual produce of a considerable por¬ 
tion of the distnets ceded to the Honourable Corapaiiy by 
article fifth, is a.scertaiued aud acknowledged to be greatly in¬ 
ferior to tlieir nominal value, as specified in the Schedule 
annexed to tliis treaty, mid the Siiid districts cannot be expected, 
for a long course of yeans, to roach tJieir said nominal value; 
and whereas differences miglrt hereafter arise between the con¬ 
tracting parties, with respect to the real value of the same, and 
tbe friendship aud harmony happily^ subsiating between the 
contracting parties be disturbed by di.scuasions relating to the 
adjustment of accounts of the produce and value of the said 
districts; in order to preclude all causes of any such future 
difference or discussion between the two States, the said East 
Ii;idia Company agree.s to accept the said districts (with the 
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resRrvation stated in the sixth article) us a full and complete 
satisfaction for all demands, on account of the pay and charges 
of the said subsidlaiy force, and therefore to whatever extent, 
or for whatever length of time, the actual prodiice of the said 
districts shall prove inadequate to the amount of the subsidy pay¬ 
able by his Highness, on account of tlui said snhsidiaiy force, 
no demands shall ev(!r he maxle h}' the Ilononrahle Company 
upon the treasury of his hlighness on ;iccount of any such defi¬ 
ciency, or on account of any failure in the revenues of the said 
districts, arising from unfavourablo seasons, from the calamity 
of war, or any other cause, his Highness the Nizam, on his part, 
with the same friendly views, horehy renounces ail claim to 
any arrears or balances which imi.y be due to turn from the 
said districts, at the period of their cession to the Honourabh) 
Company, and also to any eventual excess in the produce of 
the said districts, beyond the amount of tbc subsidy payable 
by his Highness, on account of the said subsidiary force, the 
true intention and meaning of this aj-ticle being, that the 
cession of the said districts and the exchanges stiiDiilated in 
the sixth article, shall bo ccinsidcred as a final close and ter¬ 
mination of accounts between the contracting parties, with 
respect to the charges of the said Hiibsidiaiy force. 

j^rt. 9.—After the conclusion tif this treaty, and as soon 
as the British Hesident shall signity to his Higluicss Asoph Jah, 
that the Honourable Company’s officers are prepared to take 
charge of the districts ceded by the fifth article, his Highness 
■will immediately issue Hie necessary juirw^annahs, or order.s, to 
his officers to deliver over cliarge of the same to the officers 
of the Company; and it is hereby stipulated, and agreed that 
all collections made by Ida Highness’s officers .subsequent to tlie 
date of tlic said purwanuahs, or orders, and befure tho officers 
of the Company shall have taken charge of the said districts, shall 
be carried to the account of tho Honourable Company. 

Art. 10.—All forts situated within the districts to be ceded 
as aforesaid, shall be delivered to the officers of the Honouj-.ible 
Company, with the said dislrlcte; and his Highness the Nuwab 
Asoph Jah engages that the said forte shall he delivered to 
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tbe lloiiouralile Company as nearly as possible in the same 
state as that in which his Highness received them. 

Art. 11.—-His Highness the iSiuwab Asoph Jah will continue 
to pay the subsidy of the former subsidiary force, and also that 
of the additional troops, from his treasury, in the same manner 
a.s hitherto observed, until the Honourable East India Company’s 
officers shall have obtained complete possession from hia High¬ 
ness’s officers of the country ceded to the said Company hy the 
fifth article. The Company will not claim any payments of 
suKsidy from hia Highness’s treiisury, after their officers shall 
have obtained poasession of the said districts from the officers of 
his Highness. 

Art. 12.—The contracting- pai-ties will employ all practicable 
means of conciliation to prevent the calamity of war; and for 
that purpose will, at all times, be ready to enter into amicable 
explanations with other statas, and to cultivate and improve the 
general relations of peace and amity with all the powers in 
India, according to the true spirit and tenor of this defensive 
treaty. Eut if a war should unfortunately break out between 
contracting parties and any other power whatever, then his 
Highness the Nuwa.b Asoph Jab engages that, with the 
reserve of two battalions of sepoys, which are to remain near 
his Highnes.s’s person, the residue of the British subsidiai-y force, 
consisting of 6000 infantry and 9000 horse of his Highness’s 
own troops, making together an army of 12,000 infantry 
and 10,000 cavalry, wdth their requisite train of artillery, 
and warlike stores of every kind, .shall be immediately put 
in motion, for the purpose of opposing the enemy; and his 
Highness likewise engages to employ every further effort in 
his pow'er for the purpose of bringing into field, as speedily 
as possible, tbe w-hole force which he may be able to supply 
from his dominions, with a view to the effectual prosecution 
and speedy termination of the said war. The Honourable 
Company, in the same manner, engage on their part, in 
this case, to employ in active operations against the enemy 
the largest force which they may be able to furnish, over and 
above the said subsidiary force. 
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Art. 13.—Whenever war shall appear probable, his High¬ 
ness the Nuwab Asoph Jah engages to collect as many benjarahs 
as possible, and to store as much grain as may be practicable in 
his frontier garrisons. 

Art. 14.—Grain and all other articles of consumption and 
provisions, and all sorts of materials for wearing apparel, toge¬ 
ther with the necessary quantity of cattle, horses, and camels, 
required for the use of the subsidiary force, shall, in proportion 
to its present augmentation, be, as heretofore, entirely exempted 
from duties. 

Art. 15.—As by the present treaty the union and friendship 
of the two States are so firmly cemented, as they may be con¬ 
sidered as one and the same, his Highness the Nizam engages 
neither to commence nor to pursue in future any negotiations 
with any other power whatever without giving previovrs notice, 
and entering into mutual consultation with the Honourable East 
India Company’s Government; and the Honourable Company’s 
Government on their part hereby declare that they have no 
manner of concern with any of his Highness’s children, rela¬ 
tions, subjects, or servants, with respect to whom his Highness 
is absolute. 

Art. 16. — As by the present treaty of general defensive 
alliance, mutual defence and protection against all enemies are 
established, his Highness the Nuwab Asoph Jah consequently 
engages never to commit any act of liostility or aggression against 
any power whatever; and in the event of differences arising, 
whatever adjustment of them the Company’s Government, 
weighing matters in the scale of truth and justice, may deter¬ 
mine, shall meet with full approbation and acquiescence. 

Art. 17. — By the present treaty of general defensive al¬ 
liance, the ties of union, by the blessing of God, are drawn so 
close that the friends of any party will be henceforward con¬ 
sidered as the friends of the other, and the enemies of the one 
party as the enemies of the other; it is therefore hereby agreed, 
that if, in future, the Shorapoor, or Gudwall zumeendars, or any 
other subjects or dependants of his Highness’s government, 
should withhold the payment of the Circar’s just claims upon 
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Appendix tbein, Or excite reliellion or disturbance, the subsidiary force, or 
such portion thereof as may be requisite, after tlie reality of the 
otfence shall be duly ascertained, shall be ready, in concert with 
his Highness’s own troops, to re<iuce all such offenders to obe¬ 
dience. And the interests of the two States being now in every 
r espect identified, it is further mutually agreed that if distur¬ 
bances shall, at any time, break out in the districts ceded to the 
Honourable Company by this treaty, his Highness the Xuwab 
Asoph Jah shall permit such a proportion of the subsidiary troops 
as may be requisih; to lie employed in quelling the same within 
the said districts. If disturhauccs shall at any time break out 
in any part of hia Highness’s dominion.s contiguous to the Com¬ 
pany’s frontier, to which it might be inconvenient to detach any 
proportion of the subsidiary troopa, the British Government, in 
like manner, if reqiiired by his Highnes.s the Nuwab Aaoph Jah, 
shall direct .such proportion of the troops of the Company as 
may be most conveniently stationed for tbe purpose to assist in 
quelling the said disturhances within his Highness’s dominions. 

Art. 18.—Whereas, by the favour of Providence, a perfect 
union, harmony, and concord have long and firmly subsisted 
between the Honourable Company, bis Highness the Nuwah 
Asoph Jah, his Highness the Peishwa Rao Pundit Purdhan, 
and Raja Rhagojee Bhonslah, therefore should his Highness 
Rao Pundit Purdhan, and Ihija Rhagojee Bhonslah, or either 
of them, express a desire to participate in the benefits of the 
present defensive alliance, which i.s calculated to strengthen 
aiid perpetuate the foundation of general te-anquillity, the con¬ 
tracting partie.s will readily admir both or either of the said 
powers to be members of the present alliance, on such terms 
and conditions a.s shall appeiir just .and expedient to the con¬ 
tracting parties. 

Art. 19.—The contracting paadies being actuated by a 
sincere desire to promote and maintain general tranquillity, will 
admit Dowliit Rao Scindia, to be a party to th» present treaty 
whenever he shall satisfy the contracting parties of his disposi¬ 
tion to ciiltivfito the relations of peace and amity with both 
StatcvS, and shall give such securities for the in.ainteiiance of 
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tranquillity as shall appear to the contracting parties to be Appendix 
sufficient. 

Art. 20.—This treaty, consisting of twenty articles, being 
this day settled by Captain James Achilles Kirkpatrick, with 
the Nuwab Asoph Jah Bahadoor, Captain Kirkpatrick has 
delivered one copy thereof in English and Persian, signed and 
sealed by himself, to the said Nuwab, who on his part has also 
delivered one copy of the same, duly executed by himself; and 
Captain Kirkpatrick, by virtue of especial authority given to 
him on that behalf by the most noble the Grovernor-Gieneral in 
Council, hereby declares the said treaty to be in full force from 
the date hereof, and engages to procure and deliver to his High¬ 
ness, in the space of thirty days, a copy of the same from the 
Governor-General in Council, in every respect the counterpart of 
that executed by himself; and on the delivery of such copy, the 
treaty executed by Captain Kirkpatrick shall be returned, but 
the additional subsidiary force specified in the third article shall 
be immediately required by his Plighness the Nizam, and fur¬ 
nished by the Honourable Company, and all the other articles 
shall be in full force from this time. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad, on the 12th 
October, Anno Domini 1800, or 22nd Jemmadee-ool-Awul, Anno 
Hegirse 1215. 

J. A. KiiiKPATracK, 

Resident. 


XXIX. 

SeparcUe and Secret Articles. 

Separate and Secret Articles appertaining to the treaty of 
perpetual and general defensive alliance, concluded between the 
Honourable English East India Company and his Highness the 
Nuwab Asoph Jah Bahadoor, on the 12th October, Anno Domini 
1800, or 22nd Jemmadee-ool-Awul, Anno Hegira; 1215. 

Article 1. — The Peishwa Eao Pundit Purdhan shall be 
admitted to the benefits of this general defensive alliance, on the 
following conditions : 
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First. Eao Pundit PurdLan shall accept the mediation of 
the Honourable Company’s Government, for the amicable adjust¬ 
ment, on the basis of the Trenty of Mah, of all clairaa or 
demands of chout, and of all other claims or demands whatever 
on the territories or government of his Highness the Niiwab 
Asoph Jah. 

The Br itish Government will also take into consideration the 
claims of his Highness the Nmvah Asoph Jah, to a total exemp¬ 
tion from chont, and will arbitrate, on the principles of j nstice 
and equity, any question now existing, or which shall arise, rela¬ 
tive to the same between Rao Pundit Purdhan and the Nuwab 
Asoph Jah, provided Rao Pundit Purdhan shall agree to accept 
the said arbitration, and Rao Pandit Purdhan shall not be 
fidmitted to the benefit of this general defensive alliance until 
he shall have agreed to accept the arbitration of the British 
Government, with respect to the said claims of the IN^uwah 
Asoph Jah to a total exemption fi'om chont. 

Second]}'’. Rao Pundit Pnrdhan shall give full satisfaction 
to the Honourable Company on the various points depending 
between him and the British Government in India, 

Thirdly. If Rao Pundit Piurdhan shall agree to the fore¬ 
going conditions, the Honourable Knglish East India Company 
and his Highness the Nnwmb Asoph Jah ■will asshst him in the 
restoration of his just authority in the Mahratta Empire. 

Fourthly. For this purpose Rao Pundit Purdhan shall 
agree to subsidise, in perpetidty, such a body of the said Com¬ 
pany’s troops as shall hereafter be judged necessary for the 
restoration and maintenance of his authority. 

Art. 2 .—Raja Rhagojee Bbonslah shall be admitted to the 
benefit of this general alliance on the followdng conditions: 

First. Raja Rhagojee Blionslah shall accept the Honourable 
Company’s arbitration of all unadjusted points between his 
Highness the Nuwab Asoph Jah and the said Raja, according to 
the tenor of subsisting treatie-s. 

Secondly, Raja Rhagojee Bhonslab shall agree to such 
equitable interchanges, to complete or improve their respective 
frontiers, or to such ccs.sions of territory (in consideration of a 
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jnst pecuniary equivalent) as shall be judged nccessarj’ to the Appendix: 
same purpose. . 

Art. 3.—If, contrary to the spirit and object of tliis defen¬ 
sive treaty, war should hereafter appear unavoidable (which (lod 
avert) the contracting parties will proceed to adjust from the 
success of their united arms. 

The contracting parties entertain no views f>f conquest or 
extension of their respective dominions, nor any intention of 
proceeding to hostilities, unless in the case of un just and unpro¬ 
voked aggression, and after tlie failure of their jnint endeavours 
to obtain reasonable satisfaction tbrough tins channel of ])!i,cific 
negotiation, according to the tenor of the precialing treaty. It 
is, however, declared, that in the event of waj-, aud of a conse¬ 
quent partition of conquests between tlie contracting parties, 
bis Highness the Nnwab Asoph .Tah shall he entitled to partici¬ 
pate equally with the other conti-actiug parties in the division of 
every territory which may he ac«piired by the successful c-xeition 
of their united arras, provided his Highness the Nnwab Asoph 
Jab shall have faithfully fulfilled all the stipulations of the pre¬ 
ceding treaty, especially tliose contained in the twelftli and 
thirteenth articles thereof. 

Signed, scaled, and exchauged at Hvylerabad, on the 12th 
October, Anno Domini 1800, or 22nd Jemuiadee-ool-Awul, Anno 
Hegirse 1215. 

.1. A. Kiuicpatrick, 

liesideiit. 


Schedule referred fo in the Trecily. 

Schedule of his Highness the Nizam’s territorial acquisitions 
by the Treaty of Seringapatam, dated the IMtli May, 1792, aud 
by the Treaty of Mysore, dated the 22iid June, 1799, and which 
in confoianity to the fiftli and sixth arlhdt.s of the annexed 
treaty, are now, together with the Talook of Adonce, and all 
other Talooks situated to the south of the rivc'rs Toomhuddrah 
and Krishnah, ceded in full .and in perpetuity to the Honourable 
East India Company. 

VOL. I. U 
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Appendix List of Talooks acquired by the Treaty of Seringa'patara: — 





C. Pagodas. 

F. 

A, 

p. 

Sidhont, C Talooka 



81,800 


1 

0 

Ohmnom", G ditto 



6i5,427 

4| 


0 

Kumlapoor, 4 ditto 



50,71:9 

3^ 

3 

0 

Vo-oor, 0 ditto 



70,684 

9 

2i 

0 

Biidwai], 3 ditto 



54,883 

0 

4 

0 

dnmotoil Moitow, 7 ditto 



90,fi43 

7 

1 

0 

Ki.immurn, 7 ditto 



1,30,148 


1 

0 

KuiinuckglieiTy, 3 ditto 



30,9.32 


1 

0 

Chit Koontidi, 1 ditto . 



11,298 


0 

0 

G-iidtuor, 1 ditto 



17,846 

H 

0 

0 

Coallioiietah. 1 ditto . 



10,224 

9 

Si 

0 

Opulpulir, 1 ditto 



10,098 

IJ 

H 

0 

Nursapoor, 1 ditto 



8, .39 7 

oi 

3 

0 

Bisspul, 1 ditto 



11,074 

Hi 

0 

0 

Donypahr Wurdwarenii, I ditto 



12,402 

n 

1 

0 

Poodtoor, 2 ditto 



22,979 

4 

2 

9 

Chuliraii or Multhraur, 6 ditto 

* 


1,30,769 


1 

9 

Mn.nyanipalo, 1 ditto . 



0,000 

0 

0 

0 

Kiipsam. 1 ditto 



17,802 

H 

0 

0 

Buigiimpully and Ch-iiiicLimmullah 



41,804 

H 

0 

0 

Onak, 1 ditto . 



20,000 

0 

0 

0 

In Goody, i ditto 



61,782 

H 

0 

0 

BuHiary and ICarkoor, 1 ditto . 



23,000 

0 

0 

0 

Weciilahwcinpllly, 1 ditto 



12,566 

0 

0 

0 

Kopanl, 8 ditto 

« 


1,06,137 

H 

I 

0 

Oajjinderglinii, 8 ditto . 



1,01,977 

9 

0 

0 

Knnnuckglieny, 1 ditto 



79,100 

0 

0 

0 

Singaputtum Oopalwarrali, 1 ditto 


, 

20,000 

0 

0 

0 

Hitiinranteond, 1 ditto . 



15.000 

0 

0 

0 

Busswalipoor, 1 ditto . 



5.Q00 

0 

0 

0 

Mokai], 1 ditto .... 



12,162 


2 

0 

ill tho Talook of Koorkoor 



370 

H 

1 

9 

Total 



13,16,066 

6- 

2 

0 

List of Talooks acquired by the 

Treaty 

of Mysore 

Gooty 

{remainder 

of) 








C. Pagori.is, 

F. 

A. 

p. 

Fyze Hissiu* (the Fort and dependencies 



lj,568 

0 

0 

0 

IvLn:idiindla.h . , . . 

« 


7,500 

0 

0 

0 

Pan nary .... 



11,000 

0 

0 

0 

Warkur Kimoor , , , 

, 

, 

8,998 

0 

0 

0 

Taratty Man*atlieesQP . 

■ 


5,902 

0 

H 

0 
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C. Pagodas. 

F. 

A. 

p. 

Beemrajah 


4,800 

0 

0 

0 

Nuttoor 


2,700 

0 

0 

0 

Bialy Miitty JVIuTgli 


9,426 

3 

0 

0 

Chintumpully . 


8,951 

0 

0 

0 

Mutyhurah Huttoor 


22,251 

H 

0 

0 

Kordiinty 


8,800 

0 

0 

0 

Yargby 


22,673 

0 

0 

0 

Pencoondah 


60,000 

0 

0 

0 

Minnighserrah . 


8,000 

0 

0 

0 

Hiindy Ununtpoor 


16,000 

0 

0 

0 

Koorkoor, remainder of 


11,629 

0 

0 

0 

Knninigoondy . 


10,000 

0 

0 

0 

G^urrumcoiidah . 


1,85,810 

0 

0 

0 

Buttungherry . 


10,000 

0 

0 

0 

Eagdroog, 6 Talooks 


1,02,856 

0 

0 

0 

Kinnool' Peshcusli ’ 


66,666 

0 

0 

0 

Junymullah, 1 Talook . 


7,800 

0 

0 

0 

Umrahpoor Koomantty. 


10,000 

0 

0 

0 

Anungoondy 


60,100 

0 

0 

0 

HurpimkuUy, 6 Talooks 


1,10,030 

8| 

0 

0 

Wurtnahpoor, and sundry other villages in the Chittle- 





droog district 

. 

5,840 

u 

0 

0 


Total 

7,93,300 

lOf 

0 

0 


Grand Total 

21,09,968 

5 

3 

0 


The districts situated north of the Toombuddrah, which, con¬ 
formably to the sixth article of the annexed treaty, remain with 


his Highness the Nizam, to be deducted from the above, 

as 

follows:— 

C. Pagodas, 

F. 

c. 

Koopal, 8 Talooks ...... 

106,137 


0 

Cajjirdurghur, 8 ditto 

101,977 

9 

0 

Kunnnekgherry, 1 ditto ..... 

79,100 

0 

0 

Villages of the Anagoondy district, situated to the North of 
Toombuddrah ...... 

8,710 

0 

0 

Villages of the Tukkulcottali district, situated likewise North 
of Toombuddrah ...... 

855 

0 

0 

Retained by his Highness the Nizam . 

2,96,780 

or 

0 


Remains to the Honourable Company — C. Pagodas . . 18,13,188 4^ 3 

Add the Adouee country, which, together with all his 
Highness’s remaining possessions. South of the Toombud¬ 
drah, is by the sixth article of the annexed treaty, ceded 
in exchange for the above districts to the Honourable 
Company ..... Rupees 8,34,718 12 0 

n 2 


Appendix 

A. 
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Signed, scaled, and exchanged at Hyderabad, the 12th 
October, Anno Domini 1800, or 22nd Jemaiil-ool-Awid, Anno 
ITegira3 1215. 


XXX. 

CcurMEuci.vn Treaty with the N^izaai, dated the 12th April, 

1802. 

Treaty for tln^ improvement and security of the trade and 
commerce between the territories of the Honourable East India 
Company and of hia Highness the Nuwab Kizam-ool-Moolk 
Asoph Jah Soobehdav of the Deccan ; settled by Alajor James 
Achilles Kirkpatrick, iio.aident at the court of his Highness, by 
virtue of the powers delegated to him by his Excellency the 
Most Noble Jiichard JIavquis Wellesley, Knight of the Most 
Illustrious Order of Saint Patrick, one of liis Britannic Majesty’s 
Privy Council, fTOvernor-Oeneral in Council, Captain-General 
and Commander in Cliief of his Majesty’s and the Honoura.ble 
Company’.s Forces in India, appointed by the Honourable the 
Court of Directors of the said Honourable Company to direct 
and control all their affairs in the East Indies, and Governor- 
General in Council of all the British pos.sessions in the East 
Indies. 

Whereas a well-regulated coMJiEitOE is essential to the opu¬ 
lence and pro-sperity of the people, and to the wealth and 
power of the Btate; and whereas a free and secure coramercial 
intercourse tends to maintaiir and improve the relations of amity, 
peace, and concord betw<;en contiguous nations. 

Wherefore the Honourable East India Company and his 
Highness the Nuwab Asoph Jah, airxious to improve by every 
possible means the close and intimate connection now happily 
established between the two States, and to extend the henetits 
of their union to their respective subjects, have agreed on the 
follow'ing articles of a treaty of commerce hei*veen the two 
States. 

Article 1. — As tlie testimony of the firm friendship, union, 
and attachment subsisting between the Honourable Company 
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and his Highness the Nuwab Asoph Jab, the Honoumble Com¬ 
pany hereby agree to grant to bis lliobness the free use of the 
sea-port of Masiilipatam, at wiiieh port his Highness shall be 
at liberty to establish a commercial fiictory, and agemta, under 
such regulations aa the uafrire of the Company’s government 
shall I'eqoire, and aa shall ho adjusted liotween the Governor- 
Cieneral in Council and his said Ilighnoss. 

Art. 2.— His Highness’s sliips bearing his flag, shall be 
entitled, at all times, to the protection of his Britannic 
Majesty’s ami the Honourable (.!<iinj>iuiy's ships of war, and 
shall be admitted into all Ihe ]>orts hcloiigiug to Ihe British 
Government in India, upon the footing of tlm most favoured 
nation. 

Art. 3.—There shall be a fret' transit lietweeii the territories 
of the cotitra<i<;ing parties of all articles bebig the growth, pro¬ 
duce, or manufacture of e-ach rv.'spcutivtdy; mjd also of all 
articles being the growth, produce, or inaiiiifucturc. of any part 
of his Britannic Majesty’s doniiniona. 

Art. 4.—All rahdarry duties mid all duties collecled by indi¬ 
vidual renters or zumeendais on goods [wissing to and from the 
tcrritori(!a of the contracting parties shall lx*, altolishcd, and all 
zumeeiidara, renters, d'c., shall Is- stiictly pi'ohibited from emu- 
mitting any acts of extortion or viohmee <»u tlic morcliji.uts pass¬ 
ing through the respective territories of the coutractiug parties. 

Art. 5.—A duty' of five per cent, and no more shall be levied 
at Hyderabad, indiacriininately on all juilelcs of jnerchandisc 
whatever imported iuto his Jlighmajs’s dominions from the 
Company’s possc-ssioiis. No article shall pay duty more than 
once. The duties payable sliidl l>e regulated by a just valuation 
of the article or commodity on which they shall bo charged, 
and which shall be dotenuined by sin iiivoioi;, authenticated hy 
the seal and signature of the iiropcc oflicer on («w.*h side; nor 
shall any arbitrary valuation of any article or commodity he 
admitted to cjrfiancc the amount of the duties payable thereon, 
and the said duties shall be fixed ami immutable except by the 
mutual consent of the contracting parties. 

Art. 6.—The Honourable East India Company shall, on 
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Apfbntux their part, adopt similar arrangements in every respect for the 

._purpose of facilitating the transit through their dominions of all 

articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Highness's 
territories, and of guarding the same from all unjust exactions 
or vexatious imposts whatever. 

Art. 7.—The duties pajiihle to the Hoiiourahle Company 
on all articles imported into their territories from his Highness’s 
dominions, shall be collected in the mode prescribed by the 
fifth article at Mixsulipatam alone, or at one or more places 
accoi'ding to the convenience of the merchants belonging to 
his Highness’s dominions; and the said place or places shall be 
fixed with the consent of his Itighness the Nizam, it being 
understood that no article imported from his Highness’s 
dominions shall, in any case, pay duty more than mice, whether 
the said duty be collected at Masulipatam or elsewhere. 

Art. 8.—A duty of five per cent, and no more shall he levied 
once by his Highness’s Government, and be made payable at 
Hyderabad on the prime cost of all commodities purchased 
in his Higliiiess’s dominions for exportation. 

Art. 9 .—No merchants or traders under the Compani^’s 
Government shall be allowed to re-vend in the dorninion.s of 
the Nuwah aforesaid, the productions or manufactures of his 
territories purchased by them therein. Neither shall any grain 
be exported from the territories of the Nuwah afore.said, into 
those of the Honourable Company, without a special licence for 
the purpose; nor auy more grain he purchased in his High¬ 
ness’s territories than what is necessary for the consumption, of 
the subsidiary force. Hut it is at the same time hereby agreed, 
that in cases of neceKS.sity, permission .shall be reciprocally 
granted immediately on application for the transportation of 
grain, free from all duties whatever, into the respective territories 
of the two contracting powers in Hindoosthaii and the Deccan. 

Art. 10.— The traders under both governments, namely, all 
such as shall traffic from the Honourable Company’s territories 
into the territori.es of his Highness the Nuwah Asoph Jah, and 
vice vend, shall, upon the importation of their commodities 
into the respective territories, pay once a duty of five per cent.. 
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according to the terms prescribed in the foregoing articles. 
With respect to others who do not come under the above de¬ 
scription, such as traders from foreign parts, or inhabitants of 
Hyderabad, who have always paid the usual duties, the Kurrorah 
shall, as heretofore, levy duties from them according to custom. 

Art. 11.—The preceding regulations shall take effect and be 
established in the respective territories of the contracting 
parties on the 1st day of September next, answering to the 2nd 
of Jemmadee-ool-Awul, A.H. 1217, after which day no duties 
shall be levied in any other manner than in conformity to the 
stipulations of this treaty. 

Art. 12.—This treaty, consisting of twelve articles, being 
this day settled by Major James Achilles Kirkpatrick with the 
Nuwab Asoph Jah Bahadoor, Major Kirkpatrick has delivered 
one copy thereof in English and Persian, signed and sealed by 
himself, to the said Nuwab, who, on his part, has delivered one 
copy of the same, duly executed by himself and Major Kirk¬ 
patrick, by virtue of special authority given to him in that 
behalf by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor-General 
in Council, hereby declares the said treaty to be in full force 
from the date hereof, and engages to procure and deliver to bis 
Highness in the space of fifty days a copy of the same from the 
Governor-General in Council, in every respect the counterpart 
of that executed by himself, and on the delivery of such copy 
the treaty executed by Major Kirkpatrick shall be returned. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad, this 12th day 
of April, Anno Domini 1802, or 8th day of Zehidge, Anno 
Hegiim 1216. 


XXXI. 

Instrument under the signature of the Governor-General in 
Council, delivered to the Nizam (Secunbee Jah) on his 
accession to the musnud, recognising all the former treaties 
and engagements with Nizam Alee deceased. 

The friendship and alliance which so firmly and happily sub¬ 
sisted between his late Highness the Nuwab Nizam Alee Khan, 

u 4 
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Soobehdar of tbe Deccan, and tlie Honourable Company’s Go- 
Toriiment, shall be considered to subsist, with equal force and 
sincerity, ami shall continue for ever unimpaired between his 
late Highuess’s eldest son ami successor, the Nuwab Secunder 
Jab, and the Honourable Company, and all treaties and engage¬ 
ments which .subsisted between his late Highness and the 
Honourable Company’s Government shall be considered to be in 
full force to all intents and purposes. And his Excellency the 
Most Noble the Governor-General in Council hereby declares, 
on the part of the Honourable Company, that the British Govern¬ 
ment is effectually boimd hy the said eugagementa and treaties, 
and that the said engagements and treaties shall be duly 
observed until the end of time. 

Given under the seal of the Honourable Company, and the 
signature of his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor- 
General in Council, at Fort Wiiliaia in Bengal, this 2nd day of 
August, 1803. 

xxxn, 

Engaoememt behveen Seconder Jar and the- Company, dated 
the 7fk A-Uffust, 1803. 

The friendship and union which so strongly and happily 
subsisted between the late Nuwab Nizam Alee Khan Baha- 
door (whose soul is In Paradise) and the Honourable Com¬ 
pany’s Government, are to be considered as perfectly unim¬ 
paired, and shall nie<?t with no interruption whatever. All 
existing treaties and engagements, likewise, that were contracted 
with the late Nuwab aforesaid, are in full force, to all intents 
and purposes; and we hereby declare that we are effectually 
bound by the engagements and treaties aforesaid, and by the 
blessing of God the said treaties and engagements shall be duly 
observed until the end of time. 

Signed and sealed on the 7th day of August, 'Anno Domini 
1803, answering to Rubbee-oos-Saunee, Anno Hegirac 1218, 
with the seal and signature of Mcer Foulaad Alee Khan 
Secunder Jah Bahadoor, Soobehdar of the Deccan, and delivered 
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in duplicate on the day aforesaid, by his Highness himself Appendix 
to Major James Achilles Kirkpatrick, Resident at the Court of . . 

Hyderabad. 


XXXIII. 

Additional Aeticle of Teeaty between the Honourable East 
India Company on the one part, and his Highness Ndwab 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Asopii Meee Ukedr Alee Khan Baha- 
DOOE, Soobah of the Deccan, his children, heirs, and suc¬ 
cessors on the other; to be considered as appertaining to the 
treaty of perpetual and general defensive alliance con¬ 
cluded at Hyderabad an the \2th of October, Anno Domini 
1800, or 22nd of Jemmadee-ool-Awul, Anno Hegirae 1215. 

Article.—In' the event (which God, however, avert) of joint 
war breaking out hereafter with any other power, it is hereby 
agreed that, during the continuance thereof, all officers and all 
troops, whether individually or collectively, belonging to either 
of the contracting parties, shall have free ingress and egress to 
and from all the territories, and to and from all the forts belong¬ 
ing to each other respectively; and it is hereby further agreed 
that all officers, whether civil or military, belonging to either 
government, shall, when requisite, employ all their power and 
all the resources at their command in facilitating the operations 
of the troops employed, to whichever of the two contracting- 
powers they may happen to belong. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad, this 9th of 
January, 1804, agreeing with 25th Ramzan, Anno Hegirae 1218. 


XXXIV. 

Partition Treaty of Hyderabad, with his Highness the 
SooBEiiDAR of the Deccan, 1804. 

Treaty for tte settlement of general peace in Hindoosthan 
and Deccan, and for the confirmation of the friendship sub¬ 
sisting between the Honourable English East India Company, 
and its allies, his Highness the Soobehdar of the Deccan, and 
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his Highness Rao Pundit Piirdhan Peishwa Bahadoor, settled 
between the snid Honourable Company and the said allies, by 
Major James Achilles Kirkpatrick, Resident at the Court of 
Hyderabad, in virtue of the powers delegated to him by his 
Excellency the Most Noble Kichai'd Marquis of Wellesley, 
Knight of the Most Illustrious Order of Saint Patrick, one of 
his Majesty's Most Honouralde Privy Council, (Tovernor- 
General in Council of all tlio British possessions, and Captain- 
General of all the British land forces in the East Indies. 

Whereas, hy the terms of the treaties of the peace, concluded 
by Major-General the Honourable Arthur Wellesley, on the 
part of the Honourable Company and its allies, with the Maha¬ 
raja Senah Sahib Soobab, Raja of Berar, at Deogaum, on the 
Angrugaum, on the 30th of that month, which treaties have 
been duly ratified by' the Governor-General in Council, and by 
the allies of the British Government, certain forts and terri¬ 
tories have been ceded by Mabaraja Senah Sahib Soobah, 
and by Maharaja Dowlut Rao Scindia, to the Honourable 
Company and its allies, and the following articles of agreement, 
for the settlement of the said forts and territories, have been 
concluded hy the British Government and hy the said allies. 

Article 1.—The province of Cuttack, including the port and 
district of Ealasore, and all cessions of every description, made 
by the second article of the Treaty of Deogaum, or by any trea¬ 
ties which have been confirmed by tlio tenth article of the said 
Treaty of Deogaum, shall belong, in perpetual sovereignty, to 
the Honourable English East India Company. 

Art. 2.—The territories of which Ahrharaja Sena Sahib Soobah 
formerly collected the revenues, in participation with his High¬ 
ness the Soobehdar of the Deccan, and those formerly possessed 
by Mahara;ia Sena Sahib Soobah, to the westward of the river 
M’urdah, ceded hy the third article of the Treaty of Deogaum, 
and the territory situated to the southward of the hills, on 
which are the forts of Neruula, and Gawilgbur, and to the 
ivestward of the river Wurdah, stated hy the fourth article of 
the Treaty of Deogaum to belong to the British Government, 
and its allies, shall belong, in perpetual sovereignty, to his 
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Uightieffi the Soobelidar of fcfie Doccan, with the exception of Amannx 

the districts reserved to Sena Sahib Soobah, in, the fifth article .__„ 

of the said Treaty of ‘Deogaum. 

Art, 3. — All the forts, territories, and rights of Mahamja 
Dowlut Bao Scindia, in the Doab, or countries situated 
between the Jumna and the (ranges, and all his forts, terri¬ 
tories, rights, and interests, in the co\intries which are to the 
northward of those of the Bajas of Jcypoor, and Jodpoor, and 
of the Ilanah of Gohut, ceded by the scf-ond aiticlo of the treaty 
of Surjc Anjcngfium, shall holoug, in perj^ctual sovereignty, to 
the Honourable Company. 

Art. 4.—^Tlie fort of Baroneb, and the territory depending 
thereon, ceded by the third aiiiclo of the treaty of Wurje Anjen- 
gaum, shall belong, in perpetual .sovertdgnty, to the Honourable 
Company, 

Art. 5.—The fort and city of Ahmednuggur, together with 
such part of the territory dejjcnding tliereon, as is ceded by the 
third article of the ti eat.y of Surje Anjengaiim to the Honour¬ 
able Company and its allies, shall belong, in i>erpetual sove¬ 
reignty, to his Highness the Veisbwa. 

Art. (5. — All the territories which belonged to Maharaja 
Dowlut Bao Scindia, before the coininenceuumt of the late 
war, situated to the soutl)W;u’d of the lulls, called the Adjuntce 
hills, including the fort aiul district of Jaliiuhpoor, the town 
and district of Gimdapoor, tuid all other districts between that 
range of hills and the river Godavery, ceded by the fourth ajrticle 
of Treaty of Surje Anjenganra to the Honourable Company 
and its allies, shall belong in peijjctual sovereignty to bis High¬ 
ness the Soobehdar of the DiH!cau. 

Art. 7.—All C!OS6ion.s nuule to the Honourable Comjjiuiy, 
by any treaties which have Iteen confirmed by the ninth article 
of the Treaty of Surje Anjenganra, shall belong, in perpetual 
sovereignty, to the Honourable Company. 

Art'. 8.—This treaty, consisting of eight ai-ticles, being 
this day, the 17th of Mohurmin, corresponding with the 28th 
of April, settled and concluded at Hyderabad, by Major James 
Achilles Kirkpataick, with bis Highne&s the Kuwab Asoph Jah 
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AprsNDix Moer Akbar Alee Khau Oahn.door, Soobeluiar of tlie Docoaii, tho 

-__- waid Major Janies Acbilb's Kirkpatrick 1 im flelivered to his 

said lli^bnes.?, a copy of Llie .=anio in Enoli^li and Peri^ian, 
under the .seal and .signature of flie said Major .Tanie,s xVeliilles 
Kirkpatrick, and his Highuess the Nnwiib Aso)>h Jah Mecr 
Akbar Alee Klian BahaAloor luis delivered to the said IMajor 
Janies Aeliilles Kirkpatrick, another copy, al.so iii Persian and 
English, bearing his Jlighness’s .seal and .sigiuitnre; and the 
aforesaid Major .Tames AehilJes Kirkpatrick h.i.s engaged to 
procure a.nd deliver to hi.s lligbiie.-is, -withunt delay, a copy 
of the same, duly ratifieil by liis Excellency the Jlost Noble 
the Governor-General in L’oiineii, on tlie receipt.s of which by 
hi.s said Highness, tlie present treaty shall l>e deemed complete 
and binding on the ITouonriiblc Kngli.slj East India Company, 
a.ml on his Highiie.s.-', and the copy of it now delivered to liLs 
said Higline.s.s the A'uwab .Asopii Jali .shall he returned. 

Done at Hyderabad, tl.i.s 2Nth day of April, Anno Domini 
1804, orl7tb day of Mohurrum, Anno llegirm 121!). 

XXXV. 

Tkkaiy bdii-een Iht: Honouruhl': I'Iast Indi.v Comi’Ant and Ids 
Jldlkni's^ the SoounirnATJ o/ Hiv Df.c< an, and kU childrcx,, 
heirs, and surcessars for ihe further coiy'irhudiori of fricitil- 
ship and u'lillp (f iut'-resls, cnurbided Ihrvu'jh (he ar/mr;/ i f 
f'jiAiiJ.ss Tunnrjiij.r,? MtrcAi.vK, A’sqnire, Residml at the 
rourt of h'S s'liit Jfii/hncss, !>i/ Virtue, of full j^/Oir.eis to that 
ifert viNfcd ill., /fc.'ii) ill) ki.s J'h'i’i'Uc.nvy (he yuust ifohle Franehs 
Mapqiit.s oi' Hastixg.s, Kii iijht of the Most Fohle Order of the 
Garter, liu'inht Gruud. Cross of the Most Jfonourable Order 
of the Bath, one of ln.s Brdii.naicMajest'fs Most Tfonourable 
J^rviu) Council, Goveriior-Geiiertd. in Council, appoiif>ted by 
the Uouon r"hh> the C'ru.rt of Directors of the suid.- Jfoiiournble 
Company, to direct and couirol all their ivjii.irs in Ike Cast 
flidks, and Cominander in Chief of his ^lajf‘stlfi and the 
Jlo-noii rah!i Compemy's Forces, dafn((he 1 2th Dcci-iuber, 1822. 

Wberea-s certain forts, right.s, and territories have come into 
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the possession of the Honourable Company from the States of 
Nagpoor and Holkar, and in consequence of the reduction and 
occupation of the dominions of the Peishwa, the following 
articles of agreement for the settlement of the said Honourable 
Company and his said Highness the Soobehdar of the Deccan. 

Article 1. — All former treaties and engagements between 
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the two States now in force, and not contrary to the tenor of this 
treaty, shall be confirmed by it. 

Art. 2.—The arrears of all claims and demands of chout, and of 
all other claims whatever on the territories or government of his 
Highness the Nizam, due by his said Highness to the Peishwa, 
are hereby declared to be extinguished, and his said Highness 
is released in perpetuity from the payment of all chout of every 
description on account of any part of his possessions. 

Art. 3.— His Highness the Nizam being desirous of possess¬ 
ing certain of the districts acquired by the late war, on account 
of their situation within the exterior line of his Highness’s 
frontier, the following exchanges of territory are hereby agreed 
upon for his Highness’s benefit and the mutual convenience of 
the contracting parties. 

Art. 4,-—The districts formerly belonging to the Peishwa, as 
specified in the Schedule A. hereunto annexed, and estimated at 
the annual sum of rupees 5,69,275—8, are hereby transferred in 
perpetual sovereignty to his Highness the Nizam. 

Art. 5.—The districts formerly belonging to the Eaja of 
Nagpoor, according to the Schedule B. hereunto annexed, and 
estimated at the annual sum of rupees 3,13,743—8, together 
with the forts of Gawilgurh and Narulla, and the range of hills 
on which they are situated, shall belong in perpetual sovereignty 
to his Highness. 

Art. 6.— The district of Umber and Ellora, formerly be¬ 
longing to Maharaja Mulhar Rao Holkar, and estimated at 
the annual sum of rupees 1,89,373, shall also belong in per¬ 
petual sovereignty to his said Highness. 

Art. 7.— His Highness the Nizam on his part hereby cedes 
to the Honourable Company, in perpetual sovereignty, the 
whole of his rights and possessions situated on the west or right 
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Aitenbix bank of the river Seena, accordiug- to the Schedule C. hereunto 

._ ^ _. annexed, and also the whole of his rights and possessions 

situated within the district of Ahraednuggur, as detailed in the 
said Schedule, the whole being estimated at the annual sum of 
rupees 4,31,785 —31. 

Art. 8.— His Highness the Nizatn also cedes, for the pnr- 
po.se of tlieir being transferred in perpetual sovereignty, to 
the Haja of hfagpoor, the whole of hia participated rights and 
possessions situated on the east or left bank of the river Wurda, 
according to the Schedule D. annexed to the present treaty, and 
estimated to produce an annual revenue of rupees 75,000. 

Art. 9.—Certain assignments of chout, within the territory 
of his Highness the Nizam, to the estimated annual amount of 
rupees one lakh and twenty thousand, having been guaranteed to 
Appa Dessaye and the Putwardhan.s, his Highness the Nizam 
hereby agrees to pay the aforesaid sum annually to the Honour¬ 
able East India Comp,any in perpetuity. 

Art. 10.—His Highno.s.s the Nizam also engages to confirm 
and continue all Enamas and Wur.shasuus, and all individual 
and charitable allowances, of every description whatever, which 
may have been granted, either on the chout, payable by hia 
Highness to the Peishw^a, or on any portion of the districts 
formerly belonging to tlie Peishwa, and now acquired by his 
said Highness under the fourth m-ticie of the present treaty, 
provided those grants shall have been in force at the breaking 
out of hostilities wdth the Peishwa in the month of November 
1817, and that the holder.s of them shail have performed the 
conditions prescribed in 5Ir. Elphinstone’s proclamation, dated 
the 11th of February, 1816. 

Art. 11.—This treaty, consisting of eleven articles, having 
been this day settled by Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Esquire, 
with the Nuwab Asoph Jah Bahadoor, one copy thereof has been 
delivered to the said Nuw’ub, and the Nuwab on his part has 
delivered one copy of the same, duly executed by himself, to the 
aforesaid gentleman, who engages to procure and deliver to his 
Hjghne.s,s a copy of the same from his Excellency the Crovernor- 
General, in every respect the counterpart to this executed by 
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liimself, after whicli the copy executed by the aforesaid gentle- Afpehkx 
man shall be returned. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanj?ed at Hyderabad, 12th December, 

Anno Domini 1822, 27th Rubbee-ool-Awul, Anno Hcgirse 1238. 


(Signed ) C. T. Mexcai.fe. 


(Signed) Hasttnos. 

.T. AllAAf. 

J. Fen DALE. 

J. H. Hahbington. 

Ratified by the (xovcrnor-General in Council, at h'ort William, 
in Bengal, this 31st day of December, 1822. 

(Signed) Gf-ouge Swixxon, 

Secretary to the Government. 

f. 

Schedule of the di.stricts formerly belonging to the Peishwa, 
and now transferred by the fourth artiede of tlie annexed treaty 
to his Highness the Nizam. 

Oomurteliaii. Wj-ezaponr Seorage. 

JiilgiUJm, Uiitoor ditto. 




Twenty-two villages of Talook Eahisbone Seornijo 


Dhatany Seorage. 
Detached Villages. 
Shewlee Peer. 


tTurpoor Tiilookali. 

Ghal Nandoor. 

Snudiy Vdllagos. 

Total . "sdi'yaro ~8 d) 


11. 

Schedule of the districts formerly heiotiging to the Raja of 
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ApraN-nix Nagpoor, and now transferred, by the fifth article of the an- 

..-—- nexed treaty, to his Highness the Jfizara. 

Akool* 

Wnmais* 

BLatnoly. 


Kuikiin 

Dtidiict: tho revenue of Moougaiim, held by Sreedlutr \ 

3,25,000 

8 0 

Pundit find Jeswant Pao Kiiinchundcr, Jdalf [ 
of the village of XJalVJiaira hold by Jeswant j 
Ifciio PtiTtichmuler . . . . . . j 

11,250 

0 0 

Total . 

3,13,750 

8 0 


in. 

Schedule of the rights and possc.sslons of hi.s Highness the 
Nizam of Ahnieduuggnr, the wltolc of which are now transferred, 
by the seventh article of tlie annexed treat}^, to the Hononrahle 
Compauj^ west of the Seena in the Pergunnah of Mohul, Circar 
of Purainda. 

TJio Kiisboh, &c. 

Koonvailor, &o. 

Phool Cliipcholee 

In the Pergniinah of Easeen, Circar of Ahmednuggur 

Kaortce^ &e, 

In the Pergunnah of Pandia, Circar of Pairgaum:_ 

Ahmednuggiir. Sivaul, &a 

Saiirergaum, &c. Loonce, &c. 

mf'ntehagaum. 

In the Pergunnah of Waugeo, Circar of Purainda:_ 

Luliwa. Kiiiider. 

Jvrislibeh, &t!. Hi'tuowra* 

In the Pergunnah of Mundpoor, Circar of Solapoor 

Mundpoorj tfec. Mecrec, &p. 

In the Pergunnah of Tainibhoornee, Circar of Purainda : — 

Alioln, Ac. 

Wiiralfo. Kusiibels of Taimbhoonieea. 


Wnrwiil, &(>. 
Earn Higna. 
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In tlie Pergunnali of Chamargoonda, Circar of Ahmed- Api>ENj>n! 

lorrur •__ -A. 


Duggur:— 

JCwi’gut. 

KoDiidaizji. 


PaifpJmi. 

Kopygaiuri. 

Cliaiitgaum, 


In the Pergunnali of Kimywnlloet of Ahmednuggur :~ 

Kuslieli of Niuidnuj. Amba Julgaiim, &c. 

HiirmiiUa. Sojiaiim. 


HiirmiiUa. 
JargauTU, Scq. 


TVIainclgiuim, 


In the Pergunnah of Rardole, (Urcar ati<l SoobaJi of Peejah- 
poor:— 

Tanldeo, &e. ('odi'fip Kiiimoor. 

Jiijjfipwnautieef &a. <TfiouU'p ami other Uhwaub.s graiifcd 

Ciiiirclifirp, &c. to tlm PatHTirdlmii?;. 

Part of tlio village of Mamlra. 

In the Pergnnnah of Oondergnnm, Circar of Purainda Marra, 
&c. .*— 

Li (.lie PoTgtinnali and Circar of Undloonoc and eleven other villages. 
Piirainda, Koordoo andninotoen Oopbeh. 
oilier KhiiLsa villages. Piipnaaf.. 

Within the district of Alunednuggnr, in the Pergnnnah of 
Kunvali:— 

Atlnlgaum. Kolegautn. 

In the Pergunnali of Jamkhair: — 

Knrdlah. Souegaum. 

Jamkhair. Souiilany, attached to the Fort of 

Lonoy. Puininda. 

Punpulganin. Phurraiiganni. 

In the Ttirruff of Ranjungamn 

Anqnah. JlhoviTOe. 


In the Talook of Khaim 

Khaim. 


Nimliopty. 


In the Talooi: of Ahmednuggur; - 

Khoq'avsm. Pai^aum Kolhof. 

Mreddurganm. Biilwaiiy. 

Mandway. 

VOL. I. 
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In the Pergunnah of Pangree;— 

Bliiitamray. Cliiekrond. 

In the Circar of Snngamnair;—- 

R.ihliiy- 

In the Pergunnah of NaivaRsa:— 

SalJiibutpoor. SooltiUipoor. 

Boorampoor. Kunuore. 

Hingangaum. Koontapliul. 

Cbanday. Tondoolue. 

Lohorwarry. SaUet Wurgong. 

DairUgaum, DcwaUamy. 

Morequhan. Wauklcrae. 

BallypondKiree. Mallwany. 

Neriiibgattm. Nirabay. 

ProwTah Sungum. Prekargaam. 

PntliemiUy. KhantUay KliaJdlay. 

Koonieot SeDg\viiy. Anmlnau-. 

Total ttitluii the dist.riet of Almioiliniggm-, and on "1 ^ ^ 

the west bunk of the river Secna . . J 


IV. 

Schedule of the participated rights and possessions of his 
Highness the Nizam, situated on the east or left bank of the 
river Wurda, and now ceded by hi.s said Highness, according to 
the 8th article of the annexed treaty, for the purpose of being 
tran.sfcrred to the Raja of Nagpoor, 

In tho T’orguimah of Arwers, Circar of Grawcib. 

In the I'orgunnnh of Ashtee, Circar of (yawcil. 

In the Pcrgiumah of Aninair, Circar of Khavilla. 

TotiU ...... 75,000 0 0 


XXXVI. 

Tkeat5’ confirmatory of former Treedies, dated the 17 th October, 

1831. 

The friendship and union -whicli have been so strongly and 
happily established from of old bet^voen the Honourable Com- 
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pany and the late Niiwab Asoph Jali Moozuffir-ool-Mooik Nizam- Afi^ndix 
oel-Moolk, Nizam-ood-Dowlali, Nuwab Me,er Turkliuiid Alee 
Kban Bahadoor, the eldest son jind sncecssor of tlje deceased 
Nuwab, and the said Honourable (lom]iaiiy ; al! existing treaties, 
engagements, and relations that were contracted or f'stablished 
between tbe two States during the time of the late Nuwabs 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, Nuwab Meer Nizam Alee Khan Raliadoor, and 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, Nuwab Meer Akber Alee Kban Bahadoor, shall 
remain in full force to all intents and purposes, accordingly tlie 
Kight Honourable the Goverrior-Heneral, on the part of the said 
Honourable Company, declares that tbe British officers are effec¬ 
tually bound by tbe engagements and treaties aforesaid, and 
that, by the favour of God, the sti|Julatioiis of the said treaties 
and engagemeuta shall be duly obse.rved till tbe end of time. Tu 
assurance whereof the Governor-Cleneral lias given in writing 
these few lines in the shape of an engagement. 

Signed and sealed, at Simla, on the 20th day of Septeraherj 
1831, A.D. (answering to tlie 13th Enbhee-oss-Sunee, 1247 
A.H.), and delivered, in duplicate, on tlie 17tb day of October, 

1831, by jMajor J. Stewart, Hesideiit at the Court of Mydernbad, 
to his Higtiness Nuwab Asopb Jab Moozuffir-ool-MoMnalik 
Meer Turkhuud Alee Ihhau BoJiadoor Futteb Jung, Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 


W. BjiSTIKCK. 
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No. XXXVII. 

ApraNwx Teeaty betivmi the Honourable the Enslish East Ihdia Com- 
—,J— EASY and his Highness (he Huwah Nizam-ool-Moolk Asopii 

Jah Bahadooe^ setUedj hy Golonel J, Low, O.B., Hesuient at 
the Court of Ms Highness, by virtue, of full poirors to that 
effect vested in him hy the Most Noble James Andrew Mar- 
giiis of DALHOPyiE, Knight of the Most Ancient and most 
Noble Order of the Thistle, one of her Majestffs Most 
llonourahle Privy Counvd mul Governor-General, appointed 
h) the Hcrnournhle Company to direct and control all tluMr 
Aff<iirs in the. East Indies. 

Whoreas friendship and nuiou have snlisisted for a length of 
time Ix-tweon the Houoiinihle East India Corapany and his High¬ 
ness the Nnwab Nizara-ooLiMoolk Asoph Jah Jiahadoor, and have 
been cemented and strengthened by treaties of general defence 
and protection : and wherea.s, iji the lapse of time, many changes 
ill the condition of princes and neighbouring States have taken 
place, I)}’' reason of which it has now become expedient to revise 
the military arrangements that were formerly agreed upon for 
the fulfilment of the said treatiiis z and whereas differences and 
discussions have for some time existed between the contracting 
parties, regarding the adjustment of charges connected with por¬ 
tions of the military arrangements subsisting between the States: 
and whereas it is fit and proper, and for thr mutual advantage 
of both ])owcr?, that such differeuees sliould now he fimdly set¬ 
tled, and that tlic recurrence of such discussions which tend to 
disturb tbe friendship and harmony of the contracting parties, 
should effectually be prevented : wherefore the Honourable East 
India Company and hie Highness the Nuwab Nizam-ool-jVIoolk 
Asoph Jah Bahadoor have agreed upon the following articles of a 
treaty between the States: — 

Article L—IJie peace, union, and friendship so long subsisting 
between the Honourable East India Company and his'IIighness 
the Nil wall Nizam-uol-JIoolk Asoph Jah Bahadoor shall be per- 
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petual; the friends and enemies of either shall ho the friends 
and enemies of both, and the contractinjv parties agree that all 
the former treaties and agreements between the t\vo States now 
in force, and not contrary to the tenor of this engagement, shall 
be confirmed by it. 

Art. 2.—The subsidiary force which for general defence and 
protection has been furnished by the Honourable East India 
Company to his Highneas tin; Nizam shall be coutiuued, and 
shall consist, as lieretofore, of not Ic.ss tlum eight battalions of 
sepoys and two regiments of cavah-y, wilii their ro(|uisite coni- 
plcinentof guns and European artilleryitieti, fully ('(|uippyd wilh 
warlike stores and ammnnitioii. h'nle«.«, with the exju'ess con¬ 
sent of his Highness, there shall never bo h'ss than live regi¬ 
ments of infantry and one of cavalry (with a due proportion of 
artillery) of the said subsidiary force, stationed within the ter¬ 
ritories of his Highness, and the residue of such subsidiary force; 
shall at all times he brought into Ins Highness’s territories, with¬ 
out delay, on his Higlme.ss making requisition therefor. The 
said subsidiary force shall be employed, when rer|uircd, to exe¬ 
cute services of importance, snclt aa protecting the jierson of liis 
Highness, his heirs and aticcessors, and reducing to obedience fdl 
rebels and exciters of disturbance in liis Higlinoss.’a doinimons; 
but it is not to be employed on tritiing occasions, or, like scbnnd}', 
to be stationed in the country to collect revenue. 

Art. 3. — The Honourable East India Company further 
agrees, that in lieu of his nighncs.s’a jiresent contingent, it shall 
maint.ain for his H.ghne.sa, Ida heirs and successors, nn auxiliary 
force, which shall he styled the “Hyderabad Contingent,” ac¬ 
cording to the provisions for the maintenance of that force which 
are detailed in the 6th article of this treaty. 

It shall consist n£ not less than 5000 infantry and 2000 cavalry, 
with four field-batteries of artilleiu'. Itsliall be commanded by- 
British officers, fully equipped and disciplined, and controlled 
by the British ''ovenimeiit through its rr-presentative, the Resi¬ 
dent at Hyderabad. 

Wliensoever the services of the said contingent may be re¬ 
quired they shall he afforded at all times to hi.s Higline,s.s the 
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Nizam, fully and promptly, throughout his whole dominions. If 
rebellion or distnrbanee shall be excited, or if the just claims 
and authority of his Highness shall he resisted, the said contin¬ 
gent, after the reality of the offence shall have been duly ascer¬ 
tained, shall be employed to reduce the offenders to submission. 

Art. 4.^—As the interests of the two States have long been 
identified, it is further mutually agreed, that if disturbances shall 
break out in districts belonging to the Honourable East India 
Company, his Highness the Nizam shall permit such portions of 
the subsidiary force as may be rerpiisite to be employed in quell¬ 
ing the same within the said districts. In like manner, if 
disturhances shall break out in any part of his Highness’s do¬ 
minions contiguous to the territories of the Honourable East 
India Company, to which it might be inconvenient, owing to the 
distance from Hyderabad, to detach any portion of the subsi¬ 
diary force, the British Goverumeut, if retpiired by his Highness 
the Nizam, shall direct such portions of its troops as may he 
most available to assist in quelling the disturbances within his 
Highness’s dominions. 

Art. 5.— In the event of war, bis Highness the Nizam en¬ 
gages that the subsidiary force, joined by the Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent, shall be employed in such manner as the British 
Government may consider best calculated for the purpose of 
opposing the enemy; provided tliat two battalions of sepoys 
shall always remain, as settled by former treaties, near to the 
capital of Hyderabad ; and it is also hereby agreed that, except¬ 
ing the said subsidiiMu? and contingent force.s, his Highness shall 
not, under any cimiiustances, he called upon to furnish any 
other troops whatsoever. 

Art. 6. — For the purpose of providing the regular monthly 
payment of the said contingent troop.s, and payment of Appa 
Dessaye’s chout, and the allowances to Mohipnt Ram’s family, 
and to certain Mahratf a pensioners, as guaranteed in the 10th 
article of the Treaty of 1822, and also for payn^nt of the in¬ 
terest at 6 per cent, per annum of the debt due to the Honour¬ 
able Company, so long as the principal of that debt shall remain 
unpaid, which debt now amounts to about 50 lakhs of Hydera- 
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bad rupees, the Nizam hereby agrees to assign the districts 
mentioned in the accompanying Schedule, marked (A.), yielding 
an annual gross revenue of about 50 lakhs of rupees, to the ex¬ 
clusive management of the British Resident for titc time being 
at Hyderabad, and to such other ofEcers acting midcr his orders 
as may from time to time be appointed by the (government of 
India to the charge of those districts. 

Art. 7.—By the 12 th article of the Treaty of 1800, the 
British Government can, in time of war. call upon that of his 
Higlmess the Nizam to furnish 9000 cavalry and 6000 infantry 
to accompany the British troops in the field. The ]nesent Hy¬ 
derabad contingent, which is to be maintained at all times 
(whether in peace or war), is accepted a-s an ef|uivalent for the 
larger body of troops above specified to be furnished in time of 
■war; and it is accordingly hereby declared that the Nizam shidl 
not be called upon at any time by the British Government to 
furnish any other troops but those ot the aiibsidiju y force and 
the Hyderabad contingent; and that part of the 12l;h article of 
the Treaty of 1800 which requires the Nizam to furnish 9000 
cavalry and 6000 infantry is accordingly hereby annulled. 

Art. 8.—The districts mentioned in Schedule (A.) are to 
he transferred to Colonel I,ow, C.B., the Eesident, immediately 
that the ratified treaty shall be received from Calcutta; andtlnit 
officer engage.s, on the part of tlie British Government, that the 
Eesident at the Court of Hyderaluid for the time being shall 
always render true and faithful accounts every i^ear to the Nizam 
of the receipts an dLsImrsements conm»;tcd with the said di.s- 
tricts, and make over any snqjbis revenue, (h.at maye.xist to his 
Highness, after the payment of ttie contingent and the otin.^r 
items detailed in article 6 of tliis treaty. 

Art. 9. — This treaty, consisting of nine articles, being this 
day concluded and settled by Colonel John Low, C.B., on behalf 
of the Honourable the English East India Company with the 
Nuwab Nizanasool-Moolk Asojdi Jah Bahadoor, Colonel Low has 
delivered one version thereof in English and Pmsian, signed 
and sealed by himself, to the Nmvah, ■rvho on his part has .0.1,-jo 
delivered one copy of the sattm to Colonel Low, duly executed 
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Appendix by hia Highneaa ; and Colonel Low hereby engages to deliver a 
_ . copy of the same to his Highness the Nizanij duly ratified by 
the Grovemor-General in Council, within thirty days from this 
date. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad, 21st May, 
Anno Domini 1853 (12th Shabun, Anno Hegirse 1269). 

(Signed) J. Low, Colonel, 

Resident at Hyderabad. 

(A.) 

Schedule of DisTJKtcra in Berar, the Raichore Doab, and Bor¬ 
ders of the Sholapore and Abincdnuggur Collectorates, Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, transferred to the management of tbe Briti.sb 
Resident at Hyderabad, agreeably to tbe Provisions of Article 
6 of the Treaty of 1853 (Fualoc 1263), entered into by the 
Honourable East India Company with bis Highness the 
Nizam. 

The districts in Berar transferred to British management are 
those lying to the north of the range of bills which extends 
from Adjnntab, on the west, to Woon, near tbe Wiirda, on tbe 
east. Any villages not named underneath, within tbe- above- 
mentioned boundary, will be included hereafter among those 
transferred to the management of tbe British Resident at 
Hyderabad. 


Pcrguniiah: 

Kfi. 

PcrgLimiah: 


Akola . 

. 1,24,944 

Nariraom. .... 

975 

Dhoiula 

. 1,33.S44 

Rala^aom .... 

8,750 

Parragaom . 

. 17,381 

Puiidur Kom,Ti 

2,000 

TlioogacHi 

. 61,425 

Hoxlii Khcir 

2,000 

Kurar * 

2,250 

VYuniiiaidi .... 

28,033 

Posuii . 

. 17,158 

Nuraba .... 

12,000 

Ai'gaoiii 

, 10,000 

13oo«lnar:ipooljce . 

32,068 

Mm-si . 

. 73,129 

Poomki .... 

2,702 

MahoTP. 

. 14,300 

Diimodi, 

18,!)23 

CLichoIee 

. 12,722 

Darikori . J 

Lurkheir 

4,666 

Uoolwt) .... 

6,000 

Yawiik, ni-ias \ 

2,237 

Tiowonbor .... 

ji.OflO 

Ya-wiitli Mahal / 

Julka ..... 

3,000 

Kullum 

. , 2,510 

Scnilla . , , . . 

10,000 

Chickaep 

2,501 

Poosda .... 

*3,000 

IVIahagaom . 

. 11,370 

t-k-giiou (Small) 

1,600 
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i^ergunnah: 



ns. 

Akot^i . 



77,000 

XJrgaon 



1,25,000 

.Tulgiioii . ■ 



97,000 

Jjiiuodi , 



35,155 

]Morsi . 



36,000 

PiiJla 



3,000 

Malghat 



15,000 

Bbooighat 



2,<01 

Soongaom 



7,S00 

Moongrani 



1,500 

•Timtui* . 



0,000 

Karlali . 



8,020 

]jhil iC^ra . . ■ 



2,-563 

Ooinra’wuttee 



68,412 

Pathoro yhaik Baboo 



15,831 

Barseo Taklec 



12,076 

TSabun . 



3,881 

ICttiidgaon 



18,592 

Patliooda 



24,00) 

P&njur . 



16,682 

I’ftopulgao:! Raja . 



37.946 

B^iticira Bebeo 



37,759 

Kolupoot . 



33,807 

ThTiilfigaoin . 



21,173 

Tiktiib . 



3,500 

Lakpoori 



2,401 

Kiu'ija . 



1,500 

Butoot . 



90,39t 

Soorli , 



2.991 

ITiyuugdoiiibari 



2,918 

SA'ueoala, ali(C/f Soei'uU 



7.01 f 

Nowsaii 



1,036 

Eukki ■ 



1,468 

Klliclipooi’ 



1,00,000 

KlU'lljgaOTTl . 



1,00,000 

Unjiingitoiii * 



I,(!5,2i 9 

Dliaroor 



20,000 

Akoli , 



*6,600 

Bulgaoni 



*5,000 

Budn^ira Guiigaeo 



69,813 

I’nnchgiiwnn 



30.371 

f^aload . 



2-3,912 

Pu-poo, alias Papul 



7,911 

Piinj Miiliagdotiti , 



61,921 

Jleit.lipDor 



61,710 

OluncKoua 



11,139 

Klieci Jjelloorii 



14,910 

Sieoiia . 



14,820 

Baijodii 



17,855 


Perguniiali: 

77fi. 

Batk Kalee . 

. 38,696 

Pathrote 

. 1,37,932 

Malkccra 

. 10,871 

Ikilla.y J^i>ira . 

. 10,011 

S:wHrgaoii Takbio 

2,600 

Puryoo Puiidot 

8,360 

Kandgaoni Gazoo . 

. 13,263 

Bcvicota 

3,226 

Damiiuko 

2,899 

i’atrtoU 

2,200 

Maii pir Ki-ir 

8,525 

OoniruvFHtlcc 

4,665 

JIcwvrKoii* . 

. 22,601 

Amnair 

. 6,855 

tSoruygaon 

. 10,139 

Daiiapoor 

. 75,000 

Mapji .... 

. 22,000 

ClirovU 

, 10,000 

Ko<>nm') » 

. 18,000 

JVIort^Jc;^poor . 

. 45,000 

Muiigsiloro Peer . 

. 40,000 

Koora .... 

. 46,(100 

"Miiiigaloreo Pustigeei* , 

. 12,000 

Kdsl.^eo Tvorum Keir, &c. 

8,708 

Bjunnoj, &€. 

6,320 

P>^)*;dgao{ii . 

. lO.lOS 

Akou» . . , , 

9,0110 

Ikflapooi’ 

. 2,.n,275 

Miilkupoor . 

. 61,319 

Itaiclxoro 

2,109 

KujiWii 

3,742 

Roll in Klicir 

. 2,491 

ChuLidoro 

. 20,727 

ISaudoorn. 

9,816 

Tvundg:Loii 

3,736 

J<*yj>orQ 

4,1 16 

Kololi .... 

090 

.1 )OYulgIiat 

. 17,955 

Dimn^aiigvi . 

6,159 


. 17,136 

Karinja Ikibeo 

. 2.3,53.5 

Kavi Jibrimiul 

. 14.297 

Kannirga<.ni . 

2,230 

Totiil . 

ns. 30,95,309 

J>tsluet iuiiouijt of per-1 

Bona.! jagliccrri . 

35,000 

I’otil 

As. 30,00,309 


Appesthts 

A. 
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The above amount ia cxcluaive of deh aadur, masonins muk- 
tahs, yeoraeasj cnams, and all charitable allowances hitherto 
held, which will oiily be paid to the several claimants after they 
have established their rights by the production of proper sunnuds, 
or other ofiScial documents acknowledged to be correct by the 
iHizam’s government. 


Distkicts in the Raiehore Doab, tran.sfcrred to the management 
of the British Resident, the boundaries of wiiicli are the Rivers 
Kri.shna and Toomhuddra, on the north, south, and east, and 
the Honourable Company’.^ frontier, belonging to the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, on the west. 

(xAny talooks or villages not named underneath, within 
the above-mentioncid boundary, will be included hereafter 


among those transferred to the management of the British 
Resident at Hyderabad.) 

Porgiimiah Deodroog, &r., and tJn; talook of Kadloor, &t. . 

'riio Oadwal Pfshciish. 

it'i-gurnah Ilurelco, Enicliorc, iincl Miilialat 

Pcrgiinuali Kfiiioglitri, &c., uiid ttoobooi* .and Tliaranah 
Pergiuuudi Kopal, &c. . — —.- 

Pcrgiimidi 3Inodk!ieo .lud Mooflgul ■. 

Pergimuali Omigwnttea . . ... 

. 1,0',872 
. 1,15,000 
. 3,9S,3SO 
. 2,22,280 
. 1,84,887 
. . 69,063 

G6,860 

Total . 

. i?s. 11,51,342 


No claims in t.liese districts will he allowed for personal 
jagheGns hitherto lield till the rights to 'he same shall have 
been established by the production of proper sunnuds, or other 
official documents acknowledged to be correct by the Nizam’s 
government. 

The above rule is also applicable to russooma, muktahs, yeo- 
meas, enams, and all charitable allowances. 


Districts on his Highness’s Western Frontier, hordering on the 
Honourable Company’s Bombay Collectoratcs of Ahmednu<r- 
gur and Shorapore. 

1. The 16 villages in the Beer District, on the bomidaries of 
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tlie Jamkhair Talook, in the Honourable Company’^; territory, Appeitok 

A. 


y:z*:— 





E.EVr'.MUB. 



Jis. a. p. 


J!/t. rt. 

Knragaon 

902 11 3 

S>or»|ioor I)]i07Hnlla 

. 1,417 15 

Kutolii , . . . 

?73 H a 

iShiiti'li 

. 1,452 3 

Kopteo .... 

574 5 6 

BtlAVt'll . 

50.5 0 

r^hxib'kul 

740 5 6 

JaiH 

292 0 

Muralfili .... 

1.59.1 15 0 

Vmipo . 

. 624 3 

Miinrlali 

374 7 0 


232 10 

"WBrjH.!' .... 

1,1S9 0 0 

Viulolep 

. 435 11 

Kriopoor 

104 8 G 



JCul-UH .... 

i,flC5 4 It 

'‘J’ofnl . 

/.'.W. 13.181 (i 

2. All the villages in the di.stricts of 


Katec, 

Kullum, 

Lohara, 

Maidcc, 

l.ato 

•r. 

(.1 uujotee, 

Peramdali, 

Nuldroog, 

A bind, and 

UarJuseo, 

Tooljapoor, 

Afziilpore, 

Bhoom, 





and wiiich districts are within the boundaries on the north and 
cast of t-Iie Manjera, oti tin; west of ti)e H(>Jio\irab]e Conipaiiy’w 
territory, in the Ahuiediuig^nr and Siiorapore (iolleetorutes of 
the Bombay Presidency, on tlie south of the Blieeiaa, ami on 
the east in as direct a lino as can jiossihly be drawn between tlie 
town of Nittoor, on the Manjeera, and Ufzalpore, on the 
Bliecma, yielding a gross revenue of about eight lakhs of rupees 
per annum, exelusi,e of personal jagheers, yeoineas, russoerns, 
and charitable allowances. 

No claims on tlicse districts will be allowed for personal 
jagheers hitherto held till the rights to the same shall have 
been established, by the pnaliiction of proper sunnuds, or other 
official documents acknowledged to be correc:t by the Nizam’s 
govcrninent. 

The above ftilo is also appHcahlc to russooms, yeomeas, 
enains, and all charitable allowances. 


Tuii TaloojvS detailed hereafter, belonging to Surf-ee-I\ass ami 
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the Noblemen mentioned underneath, vfill be left to the 
revenue management of the offit-ere appointed for that pur* 
pose by the Hyderabad Grovemment. 



Beeak. 


'-ee-Kaas Talooks: 

Its. 

.Tulieer Talooks belonging 

to 2is, 

Budiieir.a Giiiigaiur 

. 59,8-1.3 

yiiraj-ool-Moolk Btibadoor: 

PuBchgoiau . 

39,371 

DhuiTtenpora 

. 75,000 

iSalood , 

. 23,9P2 

Malta 

. 22,000 

Papoo, aims Papiil 

7,911 

Garowlo^ 

. 10,000 

Pimj Maliagaom . 

. 61,921 

Tfoorum 

. 18,000 

Eeitlipoor 

. 61,710 

Mooi-tlzapoor 

. 46,000 

ChinchoBa 

. 11,139 

Mun^aloro Dustigeer 

. 12,000 

KBcd Ballora 

. I4.S10 

KHuigaitfre -tVer 

. 40,000 

Saoria . 

14,820 

Kgki 

. 45,000 

Banoda . 

17,865 


Ri. 

Tliitti Kolt^e . 

. 38,596 

Dnah Talooks bcloDginff to 

Pa.trote . 

. 1,37,932 

Siirf-c^^-Kass: 


Mill Kiiira 

. 30,871 

Jdoosbkeo aiid Moodgiil. 69,068 

Pullus Keira . 

. 10,011 

Total . 

As, 8,17,668 


Talooks on the west of his Hif-huess the Nizam’s Territories, 
bordei'ing on the Collectoratefi of Ahmedniiggur and Shora- 
pore. 

Surf-ee-Kass: Villages in tiie Lohara Talook. 

Ditto - - Gunjotee Talook. 

Ditto - - Allund Talook. 


Shums-ool-Ooinrah Dahadoor’s Talook of TJfzulpore, 


MydcratacT, 21st May, 1853. 


(Signed) J. Low, Colonel, 

Ee.sident at Hyderabad. 


No. XXXVIII. 

SuiTLEMENiAL Teeaty between her Majesty the Queen of Gheat 
Britain on the one 'part, and his Jhighness the Nuwab (Uif~ 
EooL-oon-I)owLAii Nizam-ool-Mooi.ic Asoi’ii /ah Babahoor) 
on the other part., settled by Lieutenant-Colond Cuihbebt 
Davidson, C.B., liesident at the eourt of his Highness, by 
virtue of full poivers to that effect vested in him by his 
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Excellency the Rujht Honourable Chaeles .foiiN EAEL 

Cashing, G-.C.B., Vweroy onul Governor-General of India, 

and one of her Majesbjs Must, Honourable Privy Council. 

Wherfji.s it. will be for tbe couveuieiiee i>f betb tbc^ contractin'^ 
parties to the. Treaty of 1853, and will simplify the relations of 
tbe two Governments, if c(?rtain modifications of that treaty ai-e 
made, and whereas certain matters not dealt with in that treaty 
call for adjustment between ibe two contracting parties, and 
whereas it is the desire of the Governof-Gcncral in Council to 
give all possible solemnity to certain acts marking the high 
esteem in which his Highness the Mizam is Jield by lier Slajesty 
the Queen; therefore the follow'ing articles have been agreed 
upon and determined between the Viceroy and Governor-G eneral 
on behalf of her Majesty and the Nnwah Ufzool-ood-Dowlah 
Ni/am-ool-lVIoolk Asoph Jah I’ahadoor. 

Article 1.—AH treaties and engagements between the two 
States and not contrary to the tenor of this eng.igeineiit are 
hereby confirmed by it. 

Art. 2. — The Viceroy and G overuor-Geueral in Council cedri.s 
to his Hig-hness the Nizam in full sovereignty the territory of 
Shorapore- 

Art. .3. — The debt of about fifty lahlis of Ilydecahad rupees 
due by the Nizam, to the Britisli Government is }ierel)y can¬ 
celled. 

Art. 4.—His Highness the Nizam agi-ees to forego all demand 
for an account of the receipts and expenditure of the assigned 
districts for the past, present, or future. But tlie British Go¬ 
vernment will pay to his Highnes.s any snrplits that may here¬ 
after accrue after defraying all charges under Art. 6, and all 
future expenses of administration, the amount of such e.vpensos 
being' entirely at the discretion of tin; British Government. 

Art. 5.—The Viceroy and Goveriior-Gtmeral in council re¬ 
stores to his Highness the Nizam ;dl tlie. assigned districts in 
the Raicliore Uoab and on the western frontier of (he dominions 
of Ilia Highness .adjoining the collectoratos of Ahmednnggur and 
Sliorapore. 


Appendix 

A. 
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Afpis.vuix Al t. 6. —The districts in Berar already assigned to the British 

^ _- Government under the Treaty of 1853, together with all the 

Surf-ee-Kass Talooks comprised therein, and .such additional dis¬ 
tricts adjoining thereto a.s will sulEce to make up a present 
annual gross revenue of thirty-two lakhs of rupees currency 
of the British Government, shall be held by the British Govern¬ 
ment in trust for the paynrent of the troops of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, Appah Desaaye’a chont, the allowances to Mahipiit 
Ram’s family, and certain pen.sions mentioned in Art. 6 of the 
said treaty. 

Art. 7.~ The Surf-ee-Kass Talooks and additional districts 
mentioned in the foregoing article, are to be transferred to the 
Resident as soon as this treaty is ratified. 

Art. 8, — His Highne.ss the Nizam cedes to the British Go¬ 
vernment in full sovereignty all the possessions of his Highness 
on the left hank of tlie river Godavery and of the river Wyne 
Gunga above the confluence of the two rivers, viz., the Talooks 
of RakapilHj Buddrachclium, (Jheila, Alhaka, Noojood, and 
iSiroucha. 

Art. 9.—The na.viga.tion of tlie river Godavery and its tribu- 
tarie.s, so far as they form the boundary between the two States, 
shall be free, and no customs’ duties or other cesses shall be 
levied by either of the two contracting partie.s, or by the subjects 
of either, on goods passing up or down the aforesaid rivers. 

Art. 10. — This treaty, consisting of ten articles, being this 
day concluded and .settled by Lieutenant-Colonel Cuthbert 
Davidson, C.B., on behalf of tlic Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, with the Nuwab-Ufznl-ood-Dowlah Nizam-ool-AIooIk 
Asoph Jah Bahadoor, Lieutenant-Colonel Cuthbert Davidson has 
delivered one version thereof in English and Persian, signed 
and sealed by himself, to the Nnw^ah, who on his paid has also 
delivered one copy of the same to Lieutenant-Colonel David¬ 
son, duly executed by his Highness; and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davidson hereby engages to deliver a copy of the same to his 
Highness the Nizam, duly ratified by the Viceroy and Governor- 
General, within thirty days from this date, wlien this copy here¬ 
with signed and sealed by the British Resident will be returned. 

Dated this 7th day of December, 1860. 
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IVVPEKB RELATIVE TO THRRlTOliV CEBEU BY THE NTZAAI, 
IN LIQUIDATION OP DEBTS. 


I. 

Minute hy the Mod Noble the Go-mimor-Oevoral of hulia. AT-T,jtnix 

Ji. 

1. Address the Resident at H 3 'dcmbad. State that the time AffiiiMof 
has now elapsed within which his Highness the hiiaam was dioNmun, 
required, in a desp.ateh datf;d 2.'tli August, 1849, to di.seharge 

the largo debt which was due 1)\' him to the Gor^ernment of 
India. 

2. I have purposely abstained fi-orn addressing to the Resident 
any iiistnict.ioii.s in anticipation, whicii .should direct him to 
adopt at once specihe measures in the event of his Highness 
having failed to meet the demund.s of this Government at the 
time fixed. 

The tenor of the daspatches a<ldre.ssed to me bj' the Honourable 
Court has confirmed me in my desire to avoid to the very last 
any proceeding towards the Niza m which could bear the appciu- 
ance of harshness or of undue haste. 

Rut I entertain as firm a conviction as liefore that .a due 
regard for our own interests forbids our con.senting to any 
further postponement of the settlement of our claims upon his 
Highness, while the constant .'ind Jarge additions that liavc bc<*u 
made to the debt since the warning wa.s conveyed to his Higli- 
ness, and the whole course of his Ilighnasa’s public conduct, 
plainly show that further indulgence would be no true friend- 
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Affairs of 
t!ie Kizam. 


ship to the State of Hyderabad, luit would only lead its? ruler 
into deeper embarrassment, and a more reckless course, 

,3. The Resident will therefore he so good as to request an 
audience of In’sIIighueas the Nizam. He will state to his High- 
nesn that he has been directed by tho (iovcrnment of India to 
remind him that the time has ui.iw elapsed witliin which, as his 
Highness was iiiforraed, the Govenunent of India required that 
the debt duo to it by his Higlme.ss shonlrl be discharged. 

Although intheiuterval his Highness has frequently intimated 
Lis intention of taking measures for this purpose, the debt has 
not only not been diminished, but has been largely increased. 

The Resident will observe that the Governor-General is unwil¬ 
ling to assume that when the porio<l fixed shall have arrived, 
his Highness will still have nunle no effort to meet tho just claims 
of the Government of Lidia; but that the Governor-General 
has instructed liini to add, that if he (the Resident) should 
report, as the result of the prersent interview, that his Highness 
has taken no effectual measures for the fulfilment of Ins own 
assurances and for the discharge of the debt, the Resident will 
thereafter immediately receive instructions to communicate to 
his Highness those measures to which the Government of India 
will feel it to be its duly to resort, in order to protect its own 
interests. 

4. The Resident will further be so good as to convey to his 
Highness an expression of the .surprise and dissatisfaction with 
which the Government of India has learned that hi.s Highness 
continues still to neglect the ai>pointment >f a minister for the 
conduct of his affairs. I t is a delusion for LLs Highness to sup¬ 
pose that he, the sovenugn alone, can properly direct the difficult 
and complicated bnsino.s.s of a great kingdom without the services 
of an experienced and rcspoiisiblo minister of state. 

If such a state of things .should continue, the finances of the 
kingdom will fall into confusion even grri-iter than that which 
now prevails ; disorders already so rife within the bounds of his 
territories will multiply on all sides, and the authority of tho 
sovereign will speedily be set at naught. 

The Government of India would regret to .see the affairs of 
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its idly involved in siicli perplexity; it therefnre earnestly 
impresses on his Highness the necessity of ini mediately exer¬ 
cising the authority which belongs to l\im, anti of disclnirging 
the duty that he owes to the State over which lie rules. The 
G-overoment of India, as a neighhonring poorer, is deeply 
interested in the preservation of order and ohedience within Ids 
Highness’s territories; it therefore has a right to call upon his 
Highness to take those rneasures for (he ordinary administration 
of his affairs without winch order and obedience will be lost. 

5. If it should xmfortuuately he tin: doty of the Ilesident to 
report (as his recent despatches reiidcu' [iroiiablc) that no effectual 
steps have been taken by the Nizam for the liquidation of ids 
debt, and that the amount of it, alreiuly increaserl in the interval 
from 54 to 70 lakhs, is becoming gradually larger still, 1 see no 
means by viihich its payment can he seenred except by taking 
possession of some portion of his IJigliTiess's territories, from the 
revenues of which repayment cun he made. 

G. The Ke.sident has further urged, that, whatever arrange¬ 
ment may he made for the paymentof the debt, it should embrace 
also a similar provision for the regular repayment of the contin¬ 
gent. 

Judging from experience of the past, I feel little doubt of this 
measure becoming eventnalh-indispensable, I’roliahly we sljall 
find ourselves compelled to retain permanently, for the regular 
p.ayiuent of the contingent, those disirictw whicli we )uay now 
occupy temporarily for the liquidation of the debt. 

7. If revenue to i,ne amount of 3-5 lakhs annually shall now 
he allotted, it will provide for the payment of the debt in three 
years, and will also provide means for loaking good the deti- 
cieneie.s which ordinarily occur in the payment made for the 
contingent. 

If, howmyer, the Nizam’s goverument should, after these 
revenues are allotted, allow the pay of the contingent to ftrlJ .still 
more into arrears than lieretofore, other and more stringent 
measures will then become necessary. 

8, The Resident, in forming Ids opinions regarding the terri- 
toi ie.s to he now made over, will boar in mind the probahlo 

VOb. I. Y 
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necessity of rctaimng thorn permanently under our own controlj 
in order to secure the regular payment of the contingent. In 
selecting the districts best fitted for the purpose, he will take 
into consideration advantages of police, as well as of revenue: 
his long experience will enable him to state with confidence 
from which districts under the Madras and Bombay Presidencies 
references are most frequently made, or in which the moat fre¬ 
quent troubles prevail ; whether arising from the inherent 
turbulence of the people, or from the natirral advantages which 
the country affords for opposition and rebellion. There will be 
no occasion to confine our demand to the cession of one continu¬ 
ous tract; for the opportunity should not be lost of endeavouring 
to get rid of all intermixed jurisdictions. 

y. On these points, and on all others connected with this sub¬ 
ject, I shall be happy to receive the opinion and suggestions of 
the Resident. 

I have, dc. 

(Signed) Dalhousie. 

Ist JBlnmry, 1851. 

ri. 

No. 66 of 1851. — Foreign Department. 

From the Secretary to the Government of India ivith the 
Governor-General to the Resident at Hyderabad. 

Sir,—In reply to yonr letter No. 295, dated 29th November 
last, I am directed by the (rovernor-General to state that the 
time has now elapsed within which hi.s Highness the Nizam was 
required, in a de.spatch dated 25th August, 1849, to discharge 
the large debt wliich wa.s due by him to the Government of 
India. 

2. His T.ordshiiJ has purposely abstained from addressing any 
instructions to you in anticipation, which .shourd direct you to 
adopt at once specific measures, in the event of his Highness 
having failed to meet the demands of this Government at the 
time fixed. 
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Appkndix Govermnent. of India, has learned that hia Highness continnes 

,__. still to neglect the ap])oiritment of a iiunister for the condnct of 

Affair^ of his affairs. It is a delusion for his Highness to suppose that he, 
the soviTeign, alone can properly direct the difficult and com¬ 

plicated business of a great kingdom without the services of an 
experienced and la sponsible minister of state. 

0. If such a stat(; of things should continue, the finances of 
the kingdom will fall Into confusion even greater tiian that 
which now prevails ; disorders, already so rifc within the bounds 
of his ton-itoriea, will multiply on ail sides, and the authority of 
tlio sovereign vvill speedily he set at naught. 

10. The Govenirncmt of India would regret to see the affairs 
of its ally involved in such perplexity : it therefore earnestly 
iinprc.s.ses on his Highness the neccs.sity of immediately exer¬ 
cising the authority which belongs to him, and of discharging 
the duty that ho owes to the State over which he rules. The 
Goverinnent of ludi;i,as a neighbouring pow'er, is deeply in¬ 
terested in the preservation of order and obedience within his 
Highness’s tenitorios; it therefore has a right to call upon his 
Highness to take those measures for the ordinary administration 
of his affairs, without whie.h order and obedience will be lo.st. 

n. If it shoiild unfortunately bo yiair duty to report (as your 
recent despatches render prohahlc) that no effectual steps have 
been taken by tiie Klzani for tbc lupiidation of his debt, and 
tliat the amount of it, already iucreaseil in the interval from 54 
to 70 lakhs, is hocotning gradually larger still, the Governor- 
General sees no means by which ite payment can he .secured 
except liy taking po.s.sc.s.siojj of .si>me portion of bis Highness’s 
territoj-ics, from the rcvonue.s of wdiich repayment can be made. 

12. You h.ave fiirtlier urged that, whatever arrangements may 
bo made for the payment of the debt, it should embrace also a 
similar provision for the regular payment of the contingent. 
,I ridging from experience of the past, his liOrdship feels little 
doubt of tilt! mrasure becoming eventually indisi|!ensablc; and 
probably we shall find ourselves compelled to retain perma- 
neutl 3 % for the regular payment of the contingent, those districts 
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3. The teaor of the de-spatclies addressed to the Governor- Appendix 
G eneral by the Honourable Court has confirmed his Ijordship in 

his desire to avoid to the very last any prooeediiig towards the Affairs of 
Nizam which could bear the appearance of harshness or of undue 
haste. 

4. But his Lord.ship entertains as firm a conviction as before 
that a due regard for our own interests forbids our eonsentino- 
to any further postponement of the settlement of our claims 
upon hia Highness^ while the constant and large additions that 
have been made to the debt since the warning was conveyed to 
his Highness, and the whole course of his Highness’s public 
conduct, plainly show that further indulgence would be no true 
friendship to the State of Hyderabad, hut would only lead its 
ruler into'deeper embarrassment and a more reckless course, 

5. You will, therefore, be .so good as to request an audience 
of his Highness the Nizam; yon will state to his Highness that 
you have been directed by the Government of India to remind 
him that the time has now elap.sed within which his Highness 
was informed the Government of India required that the ileht 
due to it by his Highness .should be discharged. 

6. Although in the inten al his Highness has frequently inti¬ 
mated his intention of taking measures for this purpose, the 
debt has not only not been diminished, liut has been largely 
increased. 

7. You will observe that the Governor-General is unwilling 
to assume that when the period fixed shall have arrived, his 
Highness will still snave made no effort to meet the jmst claims 
of the Government of India, hut that his Lordsiiip has in¬ 
structed you to add that if you should report, as the re.sult of 
the present interview, that his Highness has taken no effectual 
measures for the fulfilment of his own assurances and for the 
discharge of the debt, you will thereafter immediately recinve 
instructions to comniunicate to his Highness those measures to 
which the Government of India will feel it to be its duty to 
resort in order to protect its own interests. 

8. You will further he so good as to convey to his Highness, 
an expression of the .surprise and dissatisfaction with which the 
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wliicli we may now occupy temporarily for the liciuidatioii of the 
debt. 

13. If reveinie to tiie amount of 35 lakhs auinially shall now 
be ullotted, it will provide for the payment of the debt ijr thi’ee 
years, and will also provide meaxis for makiug good the deli- 
eiencies wdiich ordinarily oci-nr iu ilie payun-nts iiiado for the 
contingent. If, however, the Nizam’s (iovernnient should, after 
these revenues are aUotted, .allow tin: pay of lln' contingent, to 
fall still more into arrears than heretofore, other and more, striu- 
gent measures will then hecome noce.s>'aiy. 

14. In foi’ining your opinion n'g,arding the territories to ho 
now made over, you will bear iu mind tlie probalde uecossily of 
retaining them pemtanently under our own control, in order to 
secure the regular payment of the contingent. In selecting the 
districts host fitted for the puj-po.so, you will take into considera¬ 
tion advantages of police jw well a.s of revenue. Your long 
cxperiouce will enable you to .state with confidence from wtiich 
districts under the Madras and Bombay Presidtuicdes referenocM 
are most frequently made, or in which tlie most frequent trou¬ 
bles prevail, whether arising from the iuhereiit (iirbiileuce of the 
[icople, or from the natural iulvaiitagcH whicli tlu.^ country affords 
b)r opposition and rcdiellion. There, will ho no necasion to con- 
line our demand to the ce.ssion of one continuous tract, hu tlie 
opportnuity should not be lost of endeavouring to get rid of all 
intermixed jurisdiction.^. 

15. On these points, and on all otheifi connected with this 
subject, his Ivordsljrp will be happy to receive your opinions and 
suggestions. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. M. Ejj.iot, 

(Sfxcretary to the flovenimcut of India 
with the (lovernor-Cl eueral. 

Catnp, Wvzcei'ahad, 

Hh January, 1851, 
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No. 35 of 1851. 

From Major-General .T. kS. Pjiaseh, Resident at Hyderabad, to 

Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., Setyretary to the Government of 

India with the Most Noble the Governor-General. 

Sir,—I have now the honour to reply to that part of your letter. 
No. 66, under date the 4t,h ultimo, which refers to our taking 
posKORsion of some portion of the Nizam’s territories, from the 
revenues of which repayment of llu? debt which his Highness 
ov^c.s to ns may he made, in the event of his not having taken 
any effectual steps for liquidating it. 

2. He has not yet done so; and I do not learn, from either 
himself or others, that any reasonahle hope can he entertained of 
hie Highness’s compliance with our just demand in this respect. 

3. At all events, this liad not he.en done at the time when the 
Government of India stated its expectation that the whole 
amount of debt should be repaid, namely, the 31at December, 
1850 ; for that time is past, and so far from the debt being repaid, 
now amounting to lls. 70,77,436. 2. 4., it bus not diminished to 
the extent of a single rupee; nor do I believe there is the re¬ 
motest chance that the Nizam would be able to fulfil his promise 
of repaying his debt by inatalmenta of 12 lakhs of rupees per 
annum, even if we acceded to that arrangement. 

4. With a view, then, to the mere repayment of the debt, 
nothing remains but to take possession, as proposed, of a portion 
ol bis Highness’s territory for tliis purpo.se. 

5. Your letter refers to the allotment of revenue to the amount 
of 35ln.khs of rupees annually for the liquidation of the debt in 
three years, and at the same aiiue the provision of means for 
making good the deficiencies which ordinarily occur in pay¬ 
ments made for the contingeut. 

().. In forming my opinion regarding the territories to ho now 
made over with this view, I am directed to be*r in mind the 
probalde necessity of retaining them under our own control, in 
order to secure the regular payment of the contingent; and in 
selecting the districts best fitted for this purjiose, I am instructed 
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to take into consideration advantages of police as well as AppENWi 
revenue. _. 

7. In.both points of view I consider that ISerar Payeen (ihant, Affairs of 
the border districts from thence down to .Shorapore, and tlic 
territory of the Doah, Ixdween the Krisinia and Toombnddia, 

are best suited for our pur[>oS(;.* 

8. The precise boundaries of several of tiicsi; districts are not 
distinctly given in any map in my possession, nor in any maj), I 
believe, extant. 

9. The near&s't jipi'iroacfi to (iiis information u'liicli 1 can obtaiji, 
has been found on an iri.sptjclion of Kcver.il inap.s, pri]it.ed and 
nianusoript, compared with the eiiflosed revenno accouiits fur¬ 
nished to mo by Pestoiijee hleiji^e, E.si|., who luis at differont 
times had means of iiGee.s.s to them, which f never possessed. 

10. It would be iu vain for me to a.sk for them, or to expect 
anything like a correct account, either fnnn the Cirear or the 
present Govcrtinierit offieers, even if 1 could witli propriety at 
the present stage of the (pu^tion apply for tlumi. 

11. Pestonjee Morjee was netually Talookdar ofllerar Pnycen 
Ghaut for some years anterior to 1845, when be was removed 
by order of hi.s Highness the Nizam. 

12. There can bo uo douhtthat the amount of revenue hns been 
since considerably reduced, in consequenec of the disturhnnees in 
Berar, as well as general niisinikiiiigcinent; ainl, probably, under 
all the circumstances of the eiwe, f?s. 80 , 82 , 517 . 11 . 8 . per 
annum is the Utmost of what tbe Cirear now receives from the 
several districts njisntioucx]. 

13. With respect to gi^ographical po.silir)n, 1 do not tliiiilc that 
any territory we could select is hotter .situated than tJiat which 
I have suggested. 

14. The districts herein projrosrid prodnc<; iitia.rly the’ amount 
of revenue desiind by tJiu tloverumcut, and 1 consider them 
equally advantageous iu a j-cveuue and police point of view. 

Coulainmg die distvkts of XiU:- udiida, Nuldrnog, and (Uilhiirgii, 
nellali and Ctaveil: namely, Beytal- oontainiiig the di.’itricts of tisiicliore, 
baddy, Itowliitabad, Pyetun, part of Mudgul, part of riiuljimderghui', and 
Ahmednuggiir Cirear, Blieer, I’e- Annagoondee, 

X 4 
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15. Berar Payeen Ghaut is, without excejition, the richest and 
most fertile part of the Nizam’s country, and the Kaichore Doah 
is the next to it in this rc.spect. These two districts hold out 
great prospect of improvement in regard to revenue and com¬ 
merce, from an extendetl culture of the two articles of cotton 
and opium. 

16. The opium now grown in Berar i.s principally smuggled 
into Mahva, and there undergoes further preparation to fit it for 
exportation to Bombay, as particuliuiy explained in a letter 
from me to the Government of India, No. 102, under date the 
27th July, 1847. 

17. The quantity of this article now cultivated in Berar Payeen 
Ghaut, as well as of cotton, might be greatly increased, and the 
duty upon tiheni would form in itself a very productive source of 
revenue. 

18. The .advantages of Raichorc will be more particularly 
stated in a memorandum I have requested from Captain Taylor, 
which will he forwarded with this despatch, if it arrives in time. 
I have applied to him for it in consequence of his having become 
well acquainted, by his local position in the adjoining district of 
Shoraporc, with the capabilitic-s .and rtisources of the south¬ 
western portion of the Nizam’s country. 

19. In a police point of view, there can, I think, he no doubt 
that the proposed districts are the best that could be selected. 

20. They give us the whole frontier from the north-east angle 
of the Nizam’s country (where the Nag’pore and British territo- 
ric;.s unite), along the northern and western h^nidaries, with the 
exception only of Shoraporc, now under British management, 
and also the southern houmlary as far ns the junction of the 
Krishna and Toomhuddra, 

21. The possession of this frontier would enable us, I trust, 
to prevent the further influx of foreign military adventurers into 
the country, cvhich neither the authorities in Scindia’s territory 
to the north, nor those in Kandeish to the north-west, have been 
able to effect: and as disputes between Uie Company’s subjects 
and those of his Highness the Nizam have hitherto occurred 
princijjally on the western frontier ailjoining the district of 
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Ahmednuggur, and on tJie soutborii boundary between the 
inhabitants of Eaichore aiui those of the Company’s cesh rl <iis- 
tricts, these sources of inconvenienee will no longer exist, or, if 
they recur, they will be of easy correction, since this will l>e in 
our own power, instead of tiiat of the corrupt and procrastinating 
officers of the Xizam’s governnient. 

22. With respect to the exception in tht; continued line of 
boundary above mentioned, I would fain hope that it will not 
prove any objection to tlie. proposed aia'angeincnt. 

23. The Eaja of Sliorapore is netii' Jus majority ; but I pre¬ 
sume that when that district is given over to his own charge, 
measures will he taken by the Supreme Goverament for keep¬ 
ing it, for some years at least, sulijont to the general eoutro! (>f 
a British officer. It is at present in a favour,able and improving 
condition; but if given up to the young Kaja’a exclusive and 
uncontrolled authority, it will quickly revert to the. state of 
barbarism and confusion in which it was before. 

24. This subject will, of coi.u-se, form the subject of a separate 
despatch hereafter. 

25. I enclose a small outline map of the Nizam’s country, 
showing the position of the districts wliich I am now proposing 
as the most suitable to he brought under our m.anagenu.cit; hut 
if it bo wished to refer to a map upon a largc i' scale, 1 would 
mention the latest edition of Arrowsmith, which is the only 
general map I have .seen that contains a division of the Nizam’s 
country into its several disti icts. It is by no means ejuitc correct, 
with the exception-of Berar Payecn Ghaut, hut may sufficiently 
answer the purpose of reference. 

26. Having now stated my opinion reganlijig the arrange¬ 
ments that might be expedient in order to give effect to the 
object referred to in your letter, I have only to add on this part 
of the subject, that if the British Government shall think proper 
to adopt them, this had better, I think, be done in decided terms 
by means of a letter from the Mo.st Noble the Governor-General 
himself, than that they should be made the subject of prelimi¬ 
nary discussion and negotiation at Hyderabad. 

27. The weak character of the Nizam, and the corrupt in- 
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fltteij.ce under tvliioh he acts, would render all negotiation hope¬ 
less, especially situated aa wc are at present, without a minister 
or public officer of any kind with whom I could place myself in 
direct communication upon matters of business, with the slightest 
prospect of advantage. 

28. 1 would now beg permission to proceed somewhat beyond 
the limits of the view of policy taken in yonr letter, and to sub¬ 
mit i:o the Government of India, whether the present circum¬ 
stances of this State would not justify our making a proposition 
to the Nizam of a more comprehensive nature than that at pre¬ 
sent contemplated by Government, which provides for our own 
interests only, not for those of the country at large, either as 
regards its sovereign or its inhabitants, 

29. I mean a proposition for the cession of the whole of the 
Nizam’s country to our sole mul exclusive management and 
authority for a definite number of yeaj-s, with the allotment of 
such portion of its revenue as miglit be considered suitable for 
the honourable support of Lis Highness and his family, and a 
guarantee for the maintenance of the nobles and inhabitants of 
the country generally in all their just rights and privileges. 

30. It should be, however, an indi.spensable part of the ar¬ 
rangement, without which its great, advantages might again be 
ultimately lost, that on the lapse of that period, and the restora¬ 
tion of the country to the management of his Highness, such 
political relations should he established between the Britisli Go¬ 
vernment and that of the Nizam as should admit bf a sufficiently 
decided interference on onr part, when necensary to prevent the 
possibility of the country ever reverting to its present state of 
ruin and degradation. 

31. I speak of this as a proposition, ordy, and by no means an 
imperative demand, from which his Highnes.s would not be per¬ 
mitted to dissent; for this hitter would be unjustifiable under 
any consideration of ioternational law, in a.s far as it is not called 
for by any sufficiently sen.sible injury which has yet accrued to 
the neighbouring British territory, nor any such detriment to 
the general interests of the Indian empire, as we might render 
the ground and motive of an absolute demand. 
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32. The propomtiori might he brought forward in a letter from 
the Governmeat of Lidia in anch a calm and diejiassionate tone 
as could give no offence, and with those reasons for it which I 
shall now proceed to detail. 

33. They not only ostensibly, but, in point of fact, have re¬ 
ference much more to the interests of the iNizam Idmself than 
to those of the British Governinent. 

34. We arc about to assume, in pursiuance of a just right to 
do so, which cannot be denied, tlie temporary management of a 
tract of country yielding from 30 to 40 lakhs of rupeo^s per annum, 
and the ISizam, therefore, will have so much income less to meet 
those demands, to which hia whole and undivided revenue Iims 
long been proved to he quite nncqiiai. He has tieen unable idr 
the last five years to pay the contingent, excepting by partial 
instalments only, although he c<iu.sidors this to he the first and 
most important payment incumbent on liis government to make; 
and it cannot, therefore, be expcctcxi that he should he able lo 
meet this essential claim upon him with his financial means 
diminished to the extent nbovi' mentioned. Tt is all but certain 
that he will not he aide to ])ay tlie contiugeut for any further 
period tlian perhaps the next few months, and this probably but 
in small proportion onl 3 a Tlie nltima.fc consequence, then, must 
he, and I see no reason why this argument should uot he sot 
before him in a plain and distinct light, that we sliall he under 
the necessity of retaining pennaneiitly in our possession the ter¬ 
ritory of which’w'c are now about to assume the temporary charge. 

35. That ttie contingent should ever he done away altogether 
is a vain idea, impossible to be realised without the moat imme¬ 
diate ruin of the couiiti-y, and final destruction of even that 
portion of peace and tranquillity of which the iidiabitants are 
still left in the enjoyment; all iliese con.scqucnces being so pal¬ 
pable and certain to ensue, that the idea of disbanding, or even 
much reducing the contingcirl, is, L believe, one of the last that 
the Nizam woidd entertain. 

36. The debts of the Nizam’s government now amoiiid, 
perhaps, to three crore of rupees, bcisidos the two crore wdiich 
he alleges to have advanced during Itaja Earn Buksh’s aduii- 
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nistration, and which he himself told me he expected to be re¬ 
paid. Bi\t these two crore were lent without interest, or, to use 
the very word-s wiiich the Nizam employed in speaking to me 
on the subject, “ Qurzihitsuna.” A great portion, however, of 
the remainder of the debt hears interest, and there certainly can 
he no chalice of this being supplied when it cannot he so even now. 

37. The sahoooars are clamorous for the payment of their 
debts, and refuse to make any more advances till satisfactory ar¬ 
rangements are made for the liquidation of the payments already 
made. One alone of these sahoocaars, Pestonjee Merjee, Esq., 
claims a debt of 42 lakhs of rupees from the Nizam’s government: 
but he finds it so imjiOB.sible to obtain the payment of even a 
single rupee, that he is sending home his son and nephew by 
the present .steamer from Bombay, with a view to memorialise 
the Court of Directors for such as.sistance and redre.ss as they 
may think proper to afford him. 

38. The irregular troops of the Nizam, absorbing nominally 
half, or at least a third of the revenues of the State, are so far 
in arrears, that if they do not actually mutiny, they declare 
almost invariably wlieri they arc ordered rqion service that they 
cannot move for want of pay. The reduced means of the Nizam 
will equally increase the difficulty of his paying these men, as it 
does with respect to the other claims above mentioned. 

39. The Arabs, a powerful body of men, liave claims on the 
Grovernment to the amount, I understand, of about 20 or 25 lakhs 
of rupees; and hut for the fact that they have possession of 
di.stricts and forts, which they will continue to retain as a gua¬ 
rantee for repayment, unless they .ore actually driven from them 
by military force, which might prove no very easy task, or are 
influenced by the hope of a just settlement of their accounts 
under British authority: their claims also, and the difficulties 
arising from this cause, wmuld liave to he added to the rest. 

40. The distracted .state of the northern part of the Nizam’s 
country, occasioned in a great measure by the pi^sence there of 
bands of foreign adventurers, has been sufficiently explained in 
my recent correspondence. 

41. This particular mischief, it is true, may be remedied in 
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some degree by the measures I have already recommended in 
recent despatches to the sanction of the Government of India, 
and its recurrence may be entirely and for ever prevented by 
our possession of the frontier districts. 

42. But all the other difficulties I have enumerated will not 
only continue to exist, but will certainly |je rapidly increased by 
onr partial assumption of territory; and in securing onr own 
interesta, we shall greatly have d«;teriorated those of the Nizam. 

43. But it is not only his increased pecuniary embarrassments, 
and further disorganisation of the country, that are to be appre¬ 
hended, but a great deal of that misery wdiich the iidiabitauts 
are now suffering must still cont.iiuic, to hir endured. 

44. I submit, then, to the Government of India, whether it 
will not he at. once more expedient, and more just to the Nizam 
himself, and Ida country at large, to lay before him a proposition 
to the effect I have now suggested, and to induce him, if he 
must necessarily cease to bean independent and ah,solute princi', 
to terminate at least his mi.susetl and now expiring power, without 
the dishonour of being forced to it Ijy irresistible circumstances, 
instead of calmly and witfi some degree of digidty yielding a 
voluntary a.ssent to that which cannot long i>e avoided. 

45. If lie refuses, and turns a deaf car alike to what should 
be the dictate of his own interests, <and to the rein'csentation.s of 
the British Government, tiie coase<iucii<‘e.s will rest with himself; 
and while we might lament his hlindne.s.s and insensibility to tlie 
trnost interests of tlie country he ha.s long misgoverned, we 
should at least not tlavc to reproach ourselves for having preci¬ 
pitated his fall, 

46. With the proposition I have suggested, and frank exposi¬ 
tion of the Nizam’s real position and jweseut course of policy, 
the British Government will have disclia.rgcd its duty not only 
to itself and the empire at large, hut so also in an equally 
marked degree to the blind and ignorant prince who rnle,s this 
State. 

47. If he rejects this last effort b> save him on the part of the 
supreme powmr of India, acting in a straightforwaixl and honour¬ 
able manner, and entertaining tlie most sincere us w'ell as can- 
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didly expressed intenbions, the respousibiliby of rrlterior events 
■vvill rest with himself, and he never c<%u blame us for having 
withheld from him a knowledge of his present actual position, 
and the consequences to which we foresaw it must inevitably lead. 

48, Whatever representation of importance is now to be made 
to the Nizam, had better, I think, as 1 have already observed, 
be embodied in a letter from the ftovernor-G eneral. 

49. There is no recognised public individual here at present 
with whom I can personally and officially confer, excepting 
with the Nizam himself; and the inutility of a personal con¬ 
ference with him, as well as the difficulty of obtaining it under 
all the requirements of court etiquette, have been too often 
proved to render any further advertence ot this subject neces¬ 
sary. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. S. Fraseb, 

Resident. 

4th I'ehrtlary, 1S31. 


Mincte by the Most Noble the Omemov-General of India. 

In the autumn of 1849 I recorded briefly the various con¬ 
siderations which had led me to the conviction that the large 
and increasing debt due by his Highness the Nizam to the 
British Government could no longer be allowed to accumulate ; 
and that his Highness should be called upotr to provide for its 
liquidation within a certain fixed period. 

The Nizam was accordingly informed that the debt must he 
liquidated on or before the 1st January-, 1851. 

'W'hen that period had eLapsed, and not till it had elapsed 
fully, the Resident was instructed to call upon his Highness for 
repayment of the large advances made to hiiii by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

2, The reply of the Resident has been for some time in my 
hands. I have been concerned— though the line of conduct 
which his Highness has of late pursued hardly admitted of my 
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being surprised—-to receive from tlie Resident an intimation Appentjix 

that tlie Nizam ivas not prepared to lirpiida.tc the debt, now .__• 

amounting to more than 7o laklis of ru}M'es, and had made no AflEiira of 
preparations for discharging either the wliole or any part of it. 

I liave purposely abstained for some time from issuing the 
orders which this communication lias rmidered it ray duty to 
convey to the Resident at Ilyderaliad, in the hope that the 
strong language oi warning which has been addressed to tiic 
Nizam, and the alarm nddeh his Jfighuess’s .subsequent proceed¬ 
ings seemed to indicate, might have led to propo.sals on his part 
which I could have felt my.self justified in accepting, and might 
have relieved me from the necessity of resorting to measures 
which cannot be otherwise tliaii painful to the prince whose 
misguided folly has rendered tbcun inevitable. 

Rut several months have norv ptuxaed since I last addressed 
his Highness, without producing any indication of Iris intention 
to make an effort in order to meet the serious deinand which 
has been advanced against his State; I can, therefore, no longer 
postpone the execution of ray settled ami decla.reil purpose, “ to 
take such decided steps as the interests of the Bnti.sh G-overn- 
ment may demand.” 

3. If it could with truth be alleged that the large sums in 
which the Nizam is indebted to the RritiHh fiovernmeut had 
been advanced to him on his solicitation, and without reluctance 
on onr part, or if wo liad become his creditor to serve any pur¬ 
poses of our own, 1 should have Ireen slow to resolve on requiring 
at this time peremptorily and ])romptly a repayment of the sums 
we had thus advairced. 

4. If, as has been stated, tlie (lovornment of India inid 
silently, if not insidiously, permitted his Higlmess to .sink 
deeper and deeper into financial eniliarrassments, witliout warn¬ 
ing him of the perplexities into which lie was Lurrying, I should 
have abstained from the meaKures wliich I now feel it mv doty 
to enforce, 

5. If, again, the debt which hLs llighncj3,s h.as incurred had 
been forced upon him hy adver.se circum,stances, or if, whalevcr 
had been its origin, the liquidation of it were liorv impracticable, 
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without reducing his Highness to straits which he would have 
reason to regard a.s harshly suhiecting his sovereignty to indig¬ 
nity, I should iiave been desirous of showing a due degree of 
consideration to a prince whose relations with this Government 
have been so intimate and of such long endurance. 

6. Finally', if the Nizam had appeared to make any material 
efforts towards reducing the extent of his vast liahilities to us, 
or had shown himself less than utterly indifferent to their rapid 
increase, or otherwise than wilfully blind to the consequences 
which have been pointed out, and obstinately deaf to the advice 
which has been offered to him for his own interests in respect of 
these liabilities; if a further accumulation of his Highness’s 
debt could have been permitted without grave inconvenience to 
the British Government, or with any prospect of real advantage 
to the State of Hyderabad, I should have been well disposed 
to bear with his Highness yet a little longer, and should have 
sought to effect by persuasion or by renewed remonstrances 
those ends which mu.st now be accomplished by more vigorous 
means. 

7. The records of the Government of India will show that 
the Nizam can advance no such pleas as these for further for¬ 
bearance, and that the British Governinent not only lies under 
no obligation, but has no inducement to abstain any longer from 
pressing its just claims on the Court of Hydmabad. 

8. The sum due by his Highness amounts to more than 75 
lakhs of rupees, ft consists chiefly of advances made by the 
Besident at Hyderabad, under the instructioiis of this Govern¬ 
ment, for the payment of the contingent troops. These were 
not loans offered and conceded with undue facility by us minis¬ 
tering to his Highness’s improvidence, or merely meeting his 
cniivenience; still less were they furnished out of our abundance 
a.s a convenience to ourselves, or with the view of serving any 
secondary or secret purpose of our own; they were advances 
made for tlie payment of the troops of the conti»gent, supplied 
reluctantly, and not until the neglect or inability of the State of 
Hyderabad to furnish the money necessary for the purpose had 
compelled this Government, as nii act of good faith, to provide 
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t-ljeir pay for a force which, existing under our treaties, com- Apvksdw 

niunded by our officers, and retained under our control, has a .-,-. 

rie'ht to look to us for the fulfilment of the conditions on. which of 

they took service under our virtual guarantee. 

Thus the advances were absolutely necessary for the main- 
tfmance of good faith with a hotly of troops over which we 
cxerci.sed authority; they wttre equally necessary for upholding 
discipline and efficiency in tlie only force on which his Highness 
coultl rely for preserving the internal tranquillity of his king¬ 
dom ; they were never made until every effort to obtain tliem 
from the treasury of his Higlmoss had failed ; and they liave 
been furnished by us forthenmst part at a, time when difficulties 
pro.ssed heavily on our own financial resources. 

9. There is no warrant for the supposition that his Highness 
hn.s been permitted griwlnally and unconsciously to become 
entangled in embarrassmeut from winch he could hardly extri¬ 
cate himself, and without Ixdng warned of conserpiences wliich 
he had not the sense to foresee. 

On the contrary, a reference to the correspondence will de¬ 
monstrate that the attention of his Highness lias been often end 
earnestly called to the increasing amount of his debt, andtii the 
thickening perplexities of his (i-overnment; lie has received 
warning with a frequency wliich appears only to have weakened 
their force in his estimation. Ho has been told in language 
which could not be misunderstood tli.nt the course he w.ns pur- 
■siiing must, of necessity load in time to the bankruptcy of his 
.State, and has beei^ urged with a eoustanoy which only sincerity 
could dictate, and which rcckles.sneas alone could disregard, to 
set iiiniself in earnest to the task of extricating Ids State from 
its financial difficultie.s by me.ans which liavc again and again 
been pointed out, and in wliich Ids Highness must have been 
fully as.snred he might count on the aid and counsel of the 
British Government. 

10. No circuit).stallce,s beyond bis own control have created the 
difficulties by which his Highness is now surrounded ■, no war has 
drained his treasuries; no rebellion 1ms over temporarily .sti-ait- 
ened his resources. The territory of Hyvlcraliad is well known to 

VOL. I. l> 
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firodiice a revenue capable of meeting every reasonable demand 
which could be made upon it for the service of the State, and 
fully sufficient to maintain hia Highness’s court in splendour, 
and his sovereignty in respect; honestly administered, and hus¬ 
banded with only ordinary care, the income of the State of 
Hyderabad would have amply provided against the accumula¬ 
tion of the heavy burdens by which it is at present oppressed. 

Even now, although the debt to the British Government has 
reached the largo sums I have named, and although a further 
and still larger debt is due to other creditors, the public re¬ 
venues would be able, without much difficulty, to meet all these 
demands, if the Nizam would consent to enter upon an exami¬ 
nation of the condition of public affairs, w'ould disband the 
hordes of useless rabble that encumber his State, and would re¬ 
move the foreign mercenaries who eat np his revenue, oppress 
his people, and hold even his royal power in check. 

11. By carrying these measures into effect, the Nizam would 
in no degree lower his own dignity, and would unquestionably 
add to bis substantial power, while he would thereby provide 
at once the means of meeting rapidly and easily tlie claims on 
hi.s treasury, and wmuld avert from him.self the mortification 
which is now impending over him. 

Unhappily the Nizam appears to have set himself doggedly 
against the advice which has been repeatedly urged on him, and 
has neglected every attempt to meet his existing obligations, or 
to prevent their future accumulation. Notwithstanding that 
his Highness has absolutely no indispen^ble calls upon bis 
treasury, excepting those which are inseparable from the ordi¬ 
nary expenses of civil government ; notwithstanding that his 
attention has been incessantly drawn to the .subject, and that 
the Government of India has reduced by one half the rate of in¬ 
terest which it had at first required him to pay, no diminution 
whatever has been made in the amount of his public debt. 
Kepeated promises have been conveyed to the Resident of pay¬ 
ments to be made at a certain time; but these resolutions have 
been formed only to be broken through. In little more than 
two years, since I first addressed his Highness, his debt has 
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largely and rapidly increased, till it has reached an amount 
which is of moment even in the transactions of wealthy States. 
Of the foreign mercenaries, the Arabs and Kohillas, who are 
employed, none have been discharged; of the crowds of otlier 
troops, many of whom there is good reason to believe exist only 
upon paper, all, or nearly all, have been retained, 

12. Notwithstanding the strongly-expressed opinion of this 
Government, hia Highness removed from office the Nuwah 
Suraj-ool-Moulh, the only mari wlio seems to be jiossessed of the 
capacity, or to have the strengtli of will sufficient to grapple 
with tile difficulties of the State, and to cast out its ahnscs. 
One minister after another has in like manner been removed, 
till for many months past no minister whatevi^r has boon ap¬ 
pointed by hia Highness; and at this moment, in spite of the 
strong representations I have directed to be m.adc to him, the 
Government of Hyderabad remains actually in abeyance. 

1.3. With such experience of tlie conduct and character of this 
prince, it would be weakness to give any credence to the pro¬ 
posals he has made for re25ayment of his debt, even by such 
meagre and distant instalments ns five lakhs per annum, or any 
longer to put faith in pledges which Jus Highness has never yet 
sought, and which he does not now seek, by any exertion of his 
own to redeem. 

14. The exercise of further foi’henrance ivonkl not be consis¬ 
tent with n spirit of real friendship to the Nizam ; it could only 
tend to encourage his Highness in permitting his debt to go on 
accumulating hopiiiessly, till it would ultimately become a bur¬ 
den utterly ruinous to the State be misgovorns. 

15. Lastly, it must not be forgotten, th.at the very L-trge 
amount which has now betm f.dvaneed cannot be regardial wdth 
indifference even by the Government of India. While oiir 
finances are as yet hardly to be considered .as restored to a satis¬ 
factory condition, while very large oxpenclitrirr!, con.scqucnt on 
recent events, still presses heavily on our income, while impor¬ 
tant national works call loudly for that full and liberal en¬ 
couragement which a prudent consideration of the means at our 
disposal still compels us to stint, I cannot reconcile it with my 
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duty to the Company, with whose interests I am charged, to 
abstain any longer, in the circumstances of this case, from taking 
such measures as shall he effectual for recovering the advances 
made to his Highness the Nizam wntliin such a period as may- 
render them available in some degree for the present necessities 
of our own treasury, 

16. There is only one effectual mode of ensuring the attain¬ 
ment of the object -^vhieh I have in view. Tire Nizam has de¬ 
clared himself unable to pay any portion of what is due. So 
entirely without credit is the Court of Hyderabad, that it appears 
to be unable to conti-aet a loan for this purpose with sowcars on 
any terms that it has been able to offer. 

In anticipation of Ibis impedimout, which has long been ap¬ 
parent, T intimated to the Ke.sident that no alternative appeared 
to remain hut that of taking passession, for the purpo.se required, 
of sQ-me portion of bis Higlmess’s torritory; and I made Icno-vm 
to him my intention of requiring the Nizam to transfer to the 
officers of Government disHicts to the value of not less than 35 
lakhs per annum, so as to provide for the payment of the prin¬ 
cipal of his debt within three years, and, further, to afford a 
margin which should iu each year bo applicable to meet any 
partial deficiencies wdilch might still occur iu the supply of 
monthly pay for the troops of the contingent. 

17. The Hesident suggests that the districts of wdiich -ft'e may 
most fitly and most advantageously demand possession are those 
of Berar Payecn Ghaut, the border districts from thence down to 
Shorapure, and the territory of the Doab, bei-ween the Krisbnali 
.and the Toomhuddra. 

These districts afford the amount of revenue required ; their 
geographical position Is convenient, while they are equally ad¬ 
vantageous iu a revenue and police point of view. 

The possession of these districts will give to ns for the present 
the whole frontier of the Nizam’s kingdom along its northern 
and western houndaries, and along the southern boundary, as 
far as the junction of the Krislinab and the Toomhuddra. 

It will render more difficult than at present the further resort 
of foreign military adventurers to his Highness’s territory, and 
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put aa end to the frequent. dLstiirliiances which now occur 
between the people of those districts and the mliabitants of our 
own provinces in their vicinity'. 

18. I have addressed to the Nizam a letter, intiniating to him 
the determination he has made it my duty to form, and calling 
upon him to deliver over to tho liesident for the liritinb Govern¬ 
ment the dislricta which will be specified ho him, together with 
all authority necea,sary for thr ir management. 

In convejdwg to Ilia Ilighmx'w tJic iv^ilution of the Govitm- 
uicnt of India, T have taken occasion again to address him in 
tho.se terms of eiuneat reinonatranco and of authmihitive counsel 
which the condition of his llighnefw's affiiirs unhappily sccni-s to 
demand, and which the British Government is .still (mtitlcd to 
employ. 

19. The Resident, having carefully prepared the schedule 
specifying the districts to lie tnansfeiToil, will request an audi¬ 
ence of his Highness, and will deliver to him my letter, with 
tho schedule attached. 

The Resident will use his discretion in not urging his High¬ 
ness to compliance with the rci^uircinents of tho Government 
with undue haste; hut he will meet any remoiistranccs or soli¬ 
citations w'hioh his Highuess may make for furtlicr prolonged 
delay, or for another reference, by the dciclartition, that, after 
having afforded in vain full time and opportunity for his High¬ 
ness to net, my determination has now been taken deliberately, 
and is fixed irrevocably. He will require his Highness to com¬ 
ply with the just demands of the British Government by a. 
tran.sfor of the districts uamotl, in (he mannor which has been 
specified above. 

20. It is not probable that the Nizjitn will contomplalo any 
resistance to a demand so just in itsitlf, .aiid wliicli his own con¬ 
duct has rendered inevitable. If, Jiowever, liis Higlmess .should 
not comply with the requirements of the Government within the 
time which may be specified by the Resident, that officer will 
request a final audience for tho piupose of receiving a definite 
reply. If his Highness should either refuse compliance on that 
occasion, or should fail to complete the arrangements which ar© 
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requisite, the Eesident wi!l be so good as to report the result to 
the Governor-General. 

On receiving- such an intimation (which, however, I am un¬ 
willing to anticipate), instructions will be forthwith addressed to 
the Kesident, directing him to take pos.sessioi) of the districts 
named on behalf of the Government of India, and for the pur¬ 
pose set forth. 

In expectation of such instructions, the Resident will state 
whether he will require any troops in addition to the subsidiary 
and contingent forces for the purpose of enforcing the determina¬ 
tion that has been announced. 

21. The probability is, that liis Highness-will yield at once 
to the necessity which he cannot fail to recognise, and will 
comply in all respects with the demand whicli the Eesident will 
convey. 

Whatever may he the ultimate destination of these districts, 
whether the Nizam shall hereafter be called upon to set them 
apart for the special maintenance of the contingent or not, it 
must he borne in mind that the present occupation of them is 
for a temporary purpose only. The Eeshlent will, therefore, 
introduce as little change as possible when transferring them to 
the authority of the British Government, 

22. A certain amount of European superintendence over the 
transferred districts appears to be indi.spensable; but I am of 
opinion that for the present it should be general, and should uot 
extend to any close interference with the details of administration. 

Three superintendents at the utmost will suffice at present. 
The experience and past .services of Captain Meadows Taylor at 
once point him out a,s the proper person for undertaking the 
direction of those districts which lie towards Shorapore, if his 
present occupation will admit of his entering on thi.s additional 
charge. 

The interests of the British Government will he greatly pro¬ 
moted by entrusting another portion of the management to Mr. 
H. Dighton, who has long been a resident in Hyderabad, On a 
former occasion the Honourable Court objected to the employ¬ 
ment of Mr. Dighton in the territory of Hyderabad, but upon 
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considerations wiiich are not applicable to the present proposal. Afpekdis 

Mr. Dighton at that tinre had received charge of certain districts __. 

on behalf of his Ilighneas the Mizain. The Court very justly Affiiira of 
objected to any European being employed iji the service of a 
foreign prince in sncii a manner as to place him bcycinl their 
control. 

My proposal now is to employ Mr. Digliton in the temporary 
service of the Honourable Company itself. The former oljec- 
tion of the Court, therefore, no longer applies, and the liigli 
testimony borne by the Resident at Hyderabad to the chaiaoter 
and capacity of i^lr. Dightoii satisfy me tliat my selection of 
him for the present duties will have the approval of the Honour¬ 
able Court. 

If a third anpcrinteiident should be required, I request the 
Eesi<lent to suggest an officer of tried ability and local experi¬ 
ence in which he can confide as qualified to discharge the large 
functions which must he entrusted to him witij fidtdity and dis¬ 
cretion. 

23. If the Nizam should .accede to the demand of the Coveru- 
ment without demur, the superiiitcuUents m.'iy be appointed at 
once. 

Possession of these districts should not be taken for a broken 
period, but should comraetice after the teimiuntion of fm ngii- 
cultural year, ,and the consequent payment of the annual revenue, 
which it is presumed will have occurred about this period. This 
will relieve us from the demand and adjustment of fractional 
sums, and obviate much future coufii-sion in accounts. 

24, The first act of the .superintendcute, and one which should 
be preliminary to the introduction of chango.s oC anv kind, should 
be to prepare a general report, each of his own district, si lowing 
the actual state of the revenue, and the condition of the several 
branches of admiuistr.atiou within its bouud.s, and drawing attcu- 
tion to any matters which call for the special and immediate 
attention of this Government. This, of course, requires no sur¬ 
veying parties, or deputations of native subordinates, but can be 
ascertained by mere inspection of records and personal inquiries 
directed by the superintendents to these particulai- points. 

z 4 
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25, These instructions are sufficient for the present to meet 
eveiy contingency which is likely to arise in the execution of 
the particular measure which the Resident has been directed to 
announce. I should not liave thought it necessary to enter here 
upon the general relations of the Govemtueut of India with hia 
Highness the Nizam, bnt that the Rasident at Hyderabad has 
thought proper on many recent occasions to urge upon the con¬ 
sideration of this Government his views of the expediency of 
further ami direct interference on our part in the adininistratiou 
of the affairs of his Highnesshs kingdom. The suggestion of the 
Resident is contained in the following passages.* 

26. I desire to record my entire discseut from, and disapproval 


* Extract from T.etter of IGsident, 
dated 4th February 1851, No. 3.5. 

28. I would now beg' permiasion 
to pixiceed somewhat beyond the 
limits of the view of policy UJeeu in 
your letter, and to aubiiiit to tbo 
Oovernment of India whetlier the 
present circumstance,s of this State 
would not justify nur making a pro¬ 
position to the Nizam of a more 
Gomprohensive nature tlian tlmt at 
present contemplated by Govern¬ 
ment, which provides for our own 
interests only, not for those of the 
country at large, eithei’ as regards its 
sovereign or its inhabitants. 

20. I uioau, a propn-sition for the 
cession of tho whole of the Nizmn’s 
country to our sole and exidiisive 
management and authority for a 
definite number of years, with the 
allotment of such portion of its re¬ 
venue as might be considered suit¬ 
able for tho honourable support of 
his Highness and his family, and a, 
guamntee for the mamtenonce of 
the nobles and. inhabitants of the 
country generally in all their just 
rights and privileges. 

30. .tt should be, however, on in¬ 


dispensable part of the an’nngenient 
witiiout which its great advantages 
might again be ultimately lost, tiiat 
on the inpsB of that period and the 
restoration of the countiy to the 
management of liis Ilighneaa, such 
political relations should be esta- 
bli.slicd between the British Govern- 
nient and that of the Nizam as 
should admit of a sufficiently decided 
interference on om- pari., when ne¬ 
cessary, to prevent the possibility of 
the country over reverting to its 
present state of ruin and degrada¬ 
tion. 

31. I speak of this as a proposi¬ 
tion oniy, and by no nie.ans an im¬ 
perative demand from which his 
Ilighuftss woTild not be permitted to 
dissent; for this latter would be 
lUijostiJuddfi, under any couaidera- 
tiou of international law, in as far 
03 it is not called for by any suffi¬ 
ciently sensible injury which h.a8 yet 
a^cmed to the neighbouring British 
territory, nor any such detriment to 
the general iuteres of the Indian 
empire, as' we might render the 
ground and motive of an ahsolute 
demand. 
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of, the policy which the ReSiidetit has suggested for the adoption Appendix 
of the Grovernmeiit of India. ._ 

27. Fot more than half a century relations of amity and inti- Aftkirs of 
mate connection have existed between the British CTOvernmcnt 

and the Nizam, and they have been .strengthenod on both sidos 
by the stipulations of formal treaties. 

The several obligations which those treaties imposed, have 
licen faithfully ohserved h 3 ' tlie contracting parties on either 
side. Among them all, no article was more distinctly or enipha- 
tically worded than that wherein lln; Ilonourahle Company's 
Government distinct^ declared “that tliey have no manner of 
concern with any of his Highiuvs.ss cbildrcn, relations, .subjects, 
or servante, with respect to whom his Uighness is absolute.” 

28. In former times, while the power of the .several Mahratta Treaty 
states was still formidable, ami their intrigues were dangerous, 

the policy of the Govcrunient of India tended to the estab]i.sh- 
ment of an authoritative iniluenee in the councils of the Mi/.am, 
which was necessarily exerciscxl to prevent the introduction of a 
similar influence on behalf of other statos prejudicial to British 
interests, and calculatorl to impair our alliance with the State of 
Hyderabad. 

29. At a later period the administration of internal alTairs 
was partially conuniWed to the liamls of lirit.i.sh functionaries; 
but this arrangement was made with Wic sanction of the nativ<“ 
government, and was at once abandoned when a successor inti¬ 
mated his desire that the interposition of our officers should 
cease. 

.80. Even of late years the influence of the Government of 
India was still so sensibly present, that the nomination of a 
minister of state was regarded by his Iligliness himself as incom¬ 
plete till it had received the approving consent of the Governor- 
General in council. 

31. But in these days there exists no native state wdiose power 
or whose influence rendei s it necc.ssary, for the security of oxu- 
external relations, or for the maintenance of our alliance with 
the Nizam, that we should seek for the establishment of any 
direct authority in the government of his kingdom. 
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The first act of the present reigning sovereign on ascending 
the mnaiiud was to require the withdrawal of every trace of that 
interference in the internal affairs of his kingdom which, during 
the reign of his father, and under the administration of Raja 
Chundoo Lall, we had been accustomed to exercise. The whole 
course of his Highness’s policy, and his conduct up to the pre¬ 
sent moment, indicate, in a manner not to he mistaken, that 
his antipathy to any interposition on our part is as fixed and 
rooted now as when he first began to reign; and that any over¬ 
tures for our admission to partial authority in the administra¬ 
tion of his kingdom would he certainly and utterly ineffectual. 

Lastly: the course of events during the several administra¬ 
tions that have succeeded the rule of Chundoo T^all have shown 
how fruitless have been our endeavours to exercise a beneficial 
influence in the management of his Higlmcss’s affairs through 
the medium of a minister recommended by onr approbation; and 
have demonstrated that a minister not selected by tbe sovereign’s 
favour, though he may be supported by all our authority, is 
•rendered powerless for good by the passive obstruction which it 
is and ever will be in his Highness’s power to place in the way 
of his servants’ exf,*rtions. 

32. Taught by this experience, and influenced hy the con¬ 
siderations to which it gives rise, the Supreme Grovernraent has 
for some years past abstained from all interference which has 
not been necessary for the protection of its own interests. The 
Nizam has been left free to choose the ministers whom he has 
desired to select, not only unopposed by our uegative, but unin¬ 
fluenced by any authoritative expression of onr will. The inter¬ 
ference which has lieen again and again suggested for the 
forcible expulsion of Arab and other mercenaries, whom his 
Highness still desires to retain, has been prohibited, and the 
interposition of the G-overnment of India in the internal affairs 
of the Nizam has on no occasion been brought into action, 
except on the application of his HigUneas himself. 

33. There are no facts on record before me, nor have any 
arguments been advanced, which are sufficient to induce me to 
depart from a policy which I regard as prudent and just. 
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34. It is sometimes stated that our relations witli the State Apmisuix 

of Hyderabad are so anomalous, that interference on oar part is ._ 

as unavoidable as it is expedient. I can by no means assent Affairs of 
to tlie Bouudness of that view. Nisiam, 

Were it not for the existence of the suhsidiary nud eontingcnt 
forces, our relations with tht; titate of Hyderabad would he 
merely those which usually are formed between two independent 
powers, and the position of tlie Resident at Hyderabad would 
correspond in all respects wnth that of any accredited minister 
of a foreign state. 

The subsidiary force is mainbiineil witliin the territory of 
Hyderabad by the Government of India, and the contingent is 
furnished by his Highness the Nizam, for the jmrposes declared 
hy treaty, and long ainoe deSneil by precedent and in practice. 

But the presence of these forces does not (■r(?ato anj' special 
peculiarity in our relations with Hydcralmd he.yond those which 
characterise our relations with many other native states. It does 
not produce any unusual complication in our ofljcial intercourse. 

It does not necessarily multiply the occasions of interference, or 
render doubtful the jnoper limits of oiu- authority, which have 
long since been practically defined. In short, mir relations with 
his Highness the Nizam do not differ in any essential particular 
from those which have been formed with other native jiowcrs, 
such as Scindia and the Baja of Berar ; n<jr do they create 
any necessity for more freijueiit interference, or imply a wider 
authority than is given lyy other corresponding treaties. 

35. Again, it is often m.'iintained that such is the misgoveru- 
ment of his Highness the Nizam, that .so great are the violence 
and lawless confusion which pervade every part of his dominions, 
that it has become the moral duty of the Britisli Government, 
as the paramount power in India, to ansiime to itself tbegovern- 
raenb of his Highness's dominions, in order to correct the evils 
of his rule, and to rescue his subjects from the sufferings which 
are alleged to proceed therefrom. 

I desire to repudiate all adhesion to a doctrine which leads, in 
my humble judgment, to a system of unwarranted and officious 
meddling. 
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In too many instances, I fear, it proceeds not from sentiments 
of enlarged benevolence, but, from the promptings of ambi¬ 
tious greed. Even wbere tbe motive from wbicb it springs is 
pure and sincere, the doctrine is, in my view, not tbe loss 
unsound. Tbe acknowledged supremacy of tbe British power 
in India gives to It tbe right, and imposes upon it tbn duty, of 
maintaining by its influence, and (if need be) compelling by its 
strength, the continuance of general peace. It entitles it to 
interfere in the administration of native princes, if their admi¬ 
nistration tends unquestionably to the injury of the subjects or 
of the allies of the British Government. 

But I recognise no mission confided to the British Govenr- 
ment which imposes upon it the obligation, or can confer upon 
it the right, of deciding anthoritativoly on the existence of native 
independent sovereignties, and of arbitrarily setting them aside, 
whenever their administration may not accord with its onm views, 
and although their acts in no way affect the interests or .security 
of itself or its allies. 

Still less can I recognise any such property in the acknow¬ 
ledged supremacy of the British Government in India, as can 
justify its nilei'S in disregarding the positive obligations of 
international contract, in order to obtrude on native princes 
and their people a system of subversive interference, which is 
unwelcome alike to people and prince. 

36. In the case of the Nizam, the British Government is 
bound by the solemn obUgatious of a treaty to abstain from all 
interference in his HighuessA internal affairs The Sovereign 
has been and still is strongly and consistently adverse to any the 
slightest evasion on our part of those obligations. His people 
have shown no desire for onr good office.s, nor have ever fur¬ 
nished us with the slightest pretext for interposition. And, 
whatever may be the tenor of his Highues.s’s administration, it 
cannot be said as yet to have materially affected the security of 
any portion of British territory, or to have damaged the interests 
of British subjects. 

37. I find, then, no sufficient reason for abandoning the 
course of policy that has heretofore been pursued, or for seeking 
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to obtain the Nizam’s consent to the temporary alienation of Appesdix 
the powers of government from his hands. ■__- 

It cannotj I think, be doubted that his lligbneas’s consent to 
such a measure would never b(' voluntarily given, and that, if 
obtained at all, it would be extorted only by the open exercise 
of a power which he feels he coidd not resist, or by the fear that 
we should proceed to some sucli extreme. 

I deprecate, therefore, the intro<lnction to the Nizam of n 
proposal which his Highneaa of liiinsclf is certain to reject, and 
which, if it be accepted, will bo ado].ted only under tlie pressure 
of an iuflncnce on our part rvliieh would be reasonably open to 
misconstruction, and which wouhl probably tiuul to discredit our 
name. 

38. Were it otherwise, I should still entertain tlie strongest 
objection to the particular measure which the Eesident has in 
contemplation. It points to the formation ultimately of ,sueh 
relations between the two statexs as 'would in erih<'t establish a 
mixed government in Hydertdiad, a form of administration 
which experience ha.s abundantly demonstrated to he objection¬ 
able ill principle and unitjanagcalde in detail. 

Lhider such a form of govermnent, if provision be made for 
carrying it actively and practically into operation, all the toil of 
a laborious task and ail its real rcs()onsibility must, ever fo.ll i>n 
the British agent, by whom the native ministry is controlleci. 

The agent, on his part, while he reaps no fwivautage from his 
labours for his own state, must feel liiinsclf to be without tliat 
undivided authority; he ciiuiiot rely on that cordial co-opera¬ 
tion whicli alone could enable him in such a jiosition to carry 
into effect the measures which he judges iioccssury for the 
accomplishment of the objects he ha.s in view, mul for the full 
benefit of the people with who-se interests he lias boon charged. 

.39. With such experience before us, I conceive that 1 sliall 
best do my duty by adhering in all respects to tho.se principles 
of policy which have luthijrto guided me in relation to his 
Highness the Nizam, and which 1 believe to be in entire accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of the Honourable Court of Directors. 

40. Wliether it wmuld not be for the mutual advantage of 
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the Grovernmeut of India and of the subjects of the Nizaiu that 
his territories Blrould be transferred to other hands ; whether 
that event might not even now, if it were desired, by some means 
he brought to pass ; whether at some time the State of Hydera¬ 
bad will not become a portion of the British Empire in India, 
are questions which I refuse to entertain. 

41. I refuse to entertain them, because we acknowledge the 
Hizain as an independent prince. We have bound ourselves by 
treaty to shield him from every enemy, and we have guaranteed 
to him the exercise over his own subjects of his own sole and 
absolute authority. The British Government, therefore, cannot 
honestly entertain, and has never entertained, any intention of 
open aggression on the independence of this prince. It nourishes 
no secret and insidious design of standing aloof while his sove¬ 
reignty is fast crambling finder the weight of his own incapacity 
and folly. The Eoaident at his Highuess’s court continues, and 
will continue, to persevere in the endeavours lie has made in 
past times to support Ida Highness’s power, and to promote the 
good of his people. He will be instructed to give, on every fit 
occasion, the services of the contingent troops, or, if need be, 
those of the subsidiary force also, for the maintenance of the 
sovereign’s just authority. In .so doing, he will exercise the 
power with whicii he is vested, of judging in each case of the 
fitness of the purpose for which tiie troops are required, and of 
demanding subsequently the adoption of such measures as are 
the proper consequence of his interposition. 

He will address the Nizam, as heretofore, an every occurrence 
which may seem to call for an expression of its sentiments by 
the Government which he represents, and which is entitled 
by its position of supremacy and by long-standing alliance to 
address his Higitness in the language of remonstrance and 
reproof. 

He will warn him on every fitting occasion of the evils which 
his administration may involve; he will point out the remedy 
for the abuses he may have denounced ; and he will tender freely 
to his Highness all the aid which the Government of India can 
supply, whether by his counsel or by force of arms, for meeting 
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the opposition which may he raised to the application of the 
remedies he may have suggested. 

42. But so long as the alleged evils of his Highn ess's G overn- 
ment are confined within its own limits, and affect only his own 
subjects, the Government of Indin must observe religiously the 
obligations of its own good faith. It has no just right to enter 
upon a system of direct interference in the internal affairs of 
his Highness’s kingdom, which is explicitly forbidtleii by the 
positive stipulations of treaty, which would be utterly repugnant 
to the wishes of the sovereign our ally, and is unsought by the 
people over whom he rules. 

43. If, indeed, tlie effect of his Highness's misgovern- 
ment should be felt beyond hia owu iionnds ; if the safety 
of our territory should be placed in tioubt, or the interests 
of our subjects in jeopardy, I shall he prompt to demand, and to 
enforce reparation for the aggrieved, as well as the infliction 
of signal punishment on the aggre.s.sors. 

If, unhappily, the Nizam should allow fresh claims to accumu¬ 
late against his State, I .shall not permit th<^sc claims to be 
evaded, but shall demand tiiat they he promptly satisfied, 
observing, at the .same time, all due forbearance towards a feeble 
ally. 

If recent insults to BritLsh subjects and soldit.'rs within his 
Highness’s territory sliould occur with increasing frequency, I 
shall not he satisfied, as on some pa.st occasion.s, with the punish¬ 
ment of individual offenders; I shall probably feel myself called 
upon in such cos" to ref|nire the adoption of such stronger 
measures as shall effectually put .a .stop to outrages which, unless 
they are repressed, cannot fail to lower the estimation in which 
our power is held by native states, and in some degree to ternish 
the honour of our name. 

44. It may be that every effort we can make will be insuffi¬ 
cient to avert the crash wdiich the reckleasnesa and apathy and 
obstinacy of the Nizam are all tending to produce; it may lie 
that the Government of India may, after all, be compelled to 
resort to that direct interference in his Highness’s affairs which 
it still most earnestly dcsire.s to fivoi<l. 
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If ever that time sitould comej the officer who may thea be 
entrusted with the charge of this Indian emj)ire, will doubtless 
be prepared to act as tiie circumstances of the times and as 
his duty to his country may seem to him to require. But he 
will then be enabled to act with confidence, strengthened by the 
consciousness that the G-ovemment of India has long laboured 
to the utmo.st, though in vain, to avert from the Nizam the fate 
which will then have overtaken him, protecting him by its 
power, sustaining him by its influence, and striving to rouse him 
to timely action h}^ war ning, remoustrance, and rebuke, 

45. Such is the course of policy which the Government of 
India in recent times has pursued in relation to his Highness 
the Nizam; such is the policy to which I steadfastly purpose to 
adhere. 

As the record.s of the )State will show that a different view has 
been urged with eamest7iess and frequency on the consideration 
of the Governor-General, I have thought it necessary to set 
forth in. full the system I have followed, and the reflections 
which lead me still to abide by it. 

I have every confidence that the public principles by which I 
have shaped ray course will meet with the approval of your 
Honourable Court. 

I trust they will think that the mode in which our policy has 
been carried into effect is calculated to show that in all its dealings 
with the State of Ilydei-abad, the Government of the East India 
Company has l)een actuated by no interested motives, has been 
seduced by no lust of dominion, but tliat it h„<s bad for its single 
aim to preserve the independence of an old and stauncli ally, 
and to act from first to last in strict observance of national faith. 

(Signed) Dalhocsie. 

27 th Miiy, 1861. 


To his Highness the Nwam of Hyderabad, 

After compliments. 

Several months have now' elapsed since I learned with deep 
regret from the Eeaident at Hyderabad, that, in reply to the de- 
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mand for the repayment of the large advances which have from Appendix 
time to time been made for the service of the Government of 
Hyderabad, your Highness had intimated to him that you were Affairs of 
not prepared to meet that demand; while the Eesident added, 
that your Highness had made no effort either to repay the debt 
or to diminish its amount. 

Your Highness had previously received abundant and em¬ 
phatic warning that, if, at the expiry of the period fixed, a 
settlement were not effected of the claims which had arisen on 
the part of the British Government against your Highness’s 
treasury, I should feel it to be my “ duty to take such decided 
steps as the interests of the British Government may demand.” 

The time has come when the resolution I declared must be 
carried into effect. 

I have purposely abstained for some time from communicating 
to your Highness the final determination I have formed, in the 
hope that reflection on the demand which has been formally 
made to you by the Resident, and on the consequences to which 
your disregard of that demand must necessarily lead, would 
induce your Highness to take such steps as would relieve me 
from the necessity of resorting to measures which could not be 
otherwise than painful to your Highness. 

My hope has been vain. The silence which your Highness 
has observed; the apparent indifference, which has not only 
made no effort for the liquidation of your debt, but which 
still allows it month by month to increase, have left me no 
alternative : they compel me, in pursuance of my declared reso¬ 
lutions, to address to your Highness such further demands as 
have become indispensable for securing the interests of the 
Honourable East India Company, which are now so largely 
involved. 

Your Highness having intimated your inability to meet in the 
usual manner the call which has been made on your treasury, it 
is my duty to require that your Highness shall forthwith make 
over to the Eesident, on behalf of the British Government, 
those frontier districts of your Highness’s territory which are 
enumerated in the annexed schedule, in order that the revenues 
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arising from them may be applied to the satisfaction of such 
claims as have been or may be established against your State on 
the part of the tfovemment of India. 

The Course your Highness has long pursued obliges me to 
apprise your Highness, respectfully but firmly, that the demand 
I havm now the honour to make is peremptory, and that it will 
neither he withdrawn nor postponed. 

It will be iieccssarj^ that your Highness should in due form 
Convey to the Resident the districts named, and .should vest him 
with full authority for their administration and control. 

Your Highness may bo assured that the security and happi¬ 
ness of your subjects within the districts to be transferred will 
be as justly and tenderly cared for as though they were our own 
people. 

Clear and full accounts will be annually prepared, and will 
be transmitted for your Highness’s information, showing the 
revenue received from the districts above mentioned, and the 
mode in whicli they have been applied to the purposes for which 
they are set apart. 

Tn thus announcing to your Highne.ss the determination 
which the pa.st proeeeding.s of your government have at last 
compelled me to declare, it is my imperative duty to draw your 
Highness’s attention to the effect which thi.s determination may 
produce On the future fate of your kingdom. 

The debt already incurred consists chiefly of advances made 
for the payment of tlie contingent force. Tlie etBcient mainte- 
nance of that force is a duty imposed on 1rtie Hovernment of 
Hyderabad by tlie stipulation.s of existing treaties. Your High¬ 
ness is well aware that the efficient maintenance of the force is 
not only necessary to fulfil the obligations of the treaty, but 
that it is essential for upholding your Highness’s authority 
within your own dominions, and is the main sujjport on which 
depends the stability of your throne. 

The troops of the contingent .serving under th^ control of the 
British Grovernment have a right to look to that Government 
for protection from the grievances by whicli the other troops in 
your Highness’s service are so frerjneutly oppiressccl, and to rely 
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upon it for securing- the full and regular payrnent of the AppEantx 
monthly stipend allotted for their service. ,_, 

I request your Highness distinctly to understand that tiie AffKi’rs of 
large advances which have heretofore hetui furnished, in order Nii;un, 
to make good deficiency in the payments for the force whicli 
are due from your Highness’s treasury, will no longer he con¬ 
tinued. If such deficiencies should again occur, 1 shall feel it 
my duty to provide for the rcgidar paymeut of. the force in 
future, by a meirsure siiuilar to that to which I have now biu'n 
compelled to resort for ensuring f.hc early liquidation of your 
accumulated debt. 

The intimation I have made will eorivince your Highness that 
the reduction of public e-xpenditure which h.as so often been 
urged on your attention can no longer witli ssifety Ire delayed. 

It will be obvious to your Highness, Ih.at if, in full possession 
of the whole revenue of your kingdom, yun have been unable 
to supply the funds for paying thr: contingent troops, it will l.)e- 
come absolutely irnposslblo for your Highness to meet tliat 
demand when the revenues of the districts to be transfcj-red 
shall pass from your hands, unless ininipdiate and vigorous 
measures are taken for the voduction of expenditure in some 
other <piarter. 

Many different-modes of so doing, by reversing the various 
establishments of the State, null doubtless be suggested to you. 

But there is one .source of vast and su[tertlunus expenditure 
which must at once present itself for your Higluie.s.s’s considera¬ 
tion—I mean tho«(unnerou.s and utterly useless military levies 
l)y which your revenue is »m]*rofitahly absorhcrl. 

The power of the British Oovernineiit is drawn round your 
kingdom, a rampart to defend you from every foreign foe. The 
subsidiary force, the contingent troops, are jneseut wdthiu your 
territorie.s, ready to sicstaiu you at all times in the just exercise 
of your sovereign authority, and capable of repelling every 
attempt at rehe.lliou.s resistance. 

For what purpose, then, doe.s your Highness think it neces¬ 
sary to maintain around you a horde of soldiery who arc 
requisite neither for the defence of your frontier, nor lor the 
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_, your Higlineaa juatify to yourself and to your subjects, in the 

Affiiii-s of circumtstaiices in which you arc placed, the needless retention 
the Nizam. bands of foreign mercenaries, eating up your revenues, cruelly 
oppressing your people, to whom you are hound in your duty 
to give protection, and hearing tliemselves with insolent violence 
not only towards your Highness, whom they nominally serve, 
but towards that great Government by whose friendship alone 
you have long been, sustained, and whose resentment it is 
dangerous to provoke ? 

The daily tidings from the State of Hyderabad proclaim to 
all India that the Arab soldiery in ymur Highne.ss’a pay, what¬ 
ever they may have been, are no longer your Highness’s 
servants, but your raaBters. On more tlian one occasion of late 
their licence has risen to a pitch of arrogance which has em¬ 
boldened them even to offer open insult to British troops 
mai'ching within your Highness’s territory. Heretofore I have 
dealt with such offences with considerate forbearance, but I 
take this occa.sioii of intimating to your Highnes.s that forbear¬ 
ance has reached its limits. It behoves yonr Highiies.s deeply to 
cou.sider the risks to which you will youraelf he exposed if you 
persist in leaving in this pre-sent condition a body of troops 
whom your authority appears unable to control, and who by 
their acts are tending to bring doun upon you the indignation 
of the Crovermnent of India, whose dignity these men have 
already presumed to outrage, and whose power can crush you 
at its will. 


Yonr Higlmess ha.s at command a ready mode of averting 
the r isks to which I have pointed, and of effecting at the .same 
time that large reduction in public charges which your present 
po.sition requires, by dismis.sing from your service these turbu¬ 
lent strangerB with whom time and custom have encumbered 
you, having first satisfied every' fair claim they can advance 
against yuan State. 

I commend this important que.stion to your Highness’s eaily 
consideration. The lle.sident at your court will be prepared to 
offer to your Highness, on behalf of the British Government, 
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your ally, all the assistance which counsel can afford, and will 
aid the fulfilment of your Highness’s just intentions by such 
support as may be required. 

Whatever may be the actual course which your Highness may 
resolve to pursue in the grave emergency in which you are 
placed, it is imperatively necessary that your Highness should 
at once put an end to the unusual and mischievous state of 
uncertainty which has for many months enfeebled your ad¬ 
ministration and perplexed your relations with the Government 
of India, by appointing a minister for conducting the affairs of 
your Highness’s kingdom, in subordination to your ro 3 fal com¬ 
mands. Nearly three years have passed since your Highness 
was informed that the British Government desired to exercise 
no interference in the selection your Highness might wish to 
make of the person whom you might consider qualified to hold 
the office of Dewan. 

In the interval, your Highness has made repeated changes in 
the person of your Minister; but for many months past, dis¬ 
regarding the advice and remonstrances which I caused to be 
addressed to you, your Highness has appointed no minister 
whatever for the execution of your commands, so that the 
Government of Hyderabad has been virtually in abeyance. 

The measures which by this letter I have informed yonr 
Highness it has become my duty to enforce, render the imme¬ 
diate nomination of a minister indispensable for carrying into 
effect the resolutions of the Government of India, and for 
maturing and executing the several arrangements which it will 
be incumbent on your Highness to frame. 

It well becomes your Highness, as the Sovereign of Hydera¬ 
bad, to retain the supreme direction of affairs in the kingdom 
which destiny has committed to your hands; but the agency of 
a minister is not less indispensable than the supremacy of the 
prince. 

I have, therefore, the honour to intimate to your Highness 
my expectation that your Highness will forthwith terminate a 
state of affairs which is incompatible with the due maintenance 
of that full official intercourse by which alone your relations 
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'Apmvws with this Government can be properly sustained. I have the 
honour to intimate uiy expectation that your Highness, without 
Affiivs of anj- further delay, will appoint as your niinister for conducting 
the details of your gorernraent some person whose position in 
society, whose personal character, and whose acquaintance with 
p\)blic business, will con.stitute him a tit agent for transacting 
the imjjortant affairs which arc now depending hetw'cen the 
Government of India and the Court of Hyderabad. 

I cannot doubt that the terms of the communication which I 
have now addre.s,sed to your Highness jnust give you pain and 
cause you anxiety. 

I deeply regret that the course which your Highness has for 
.some time past thought proper to 2 >ursue has left me no choice 
hut to use the plain and peremptory language in which my 
letter is couched. 

Representing that Government which lias long been your 
Highness’s steady friend, I have felt it to he tny duty, as it is 
my rigijt, to set before your Highness reapectfuily, but plainly 
and without disguise, the position to which your Highness has 
reduced yourself. I have dwelt upon the exertions which it is 
absolutely necossary for your Higime.ss to make at once, if you 
w'ould save yourself from further Iminiliation, if you would avert 
the imminent danger to which the independence of your sove¬ 
reignty will be exposed, unless e timely and vigorous effort shall 
now be made. 

But a short time has passed since I anxiously warned your 
Highness, that if effectual means were nob then taken for re¬ 
medying the condition of your Highness’s affairs, before long 
your treasury will be bankrupt, and your whole kingdom in dis¬ 
order and confusion. 

Your Highness, looking around you, cannot fail to see how 
much of this warning has already been fulfilled. 

Wherefore, once again, on behalf of the Honourable East 
India Company, your old and constant ally, I raepectfully urge 
3 ^our Highness to lay to heart the things whicli in all truth and 
earnestne.ss I have now impressed upon 3 mm' thoughts. I call 
upon 3 mu to shake off the apatliy by which you aio oppressed. 
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to recognise the real tlangera winch surround yon, and to rouse AppB«itx 

yourself to such vigorous and prompt exertions as alone can he .__. 

effectual to avert the further dangers of vvliicli yon have been Affiiirs of 
foi'ewarncd, and still to preserve the State over wliich you rule 
in independence and in wealth among tlie native powers of India. 

(Signed) Daliiousie. 


No. I78;l. 

F'my\ the, Secfcttm/ to the {ioi-eniyneut of Imlia ivllh the 
Governor-Ge:tieml to ilui Re-^'nhod ut liyilryahad. 

Sir,—I have the lionour to actpiaint you, that your despatch 
of 4th February last,No. 35, in which you report that tlieNis:aru 
was not prepared to meet the dciuanfls of this (luveniaient, and 
fmdher submit your own views of tlu^ polujy whirh you deoiu it 
expedient that the Governnieutof India .should pursue, was duly 
received. 

2. The Governor-General has purpo.sely delayed making any 
conununication to lii.s Highness tlie Nizaiu until the prt’Seiit 
tinre. 

3. I am now directed to transmit to you a letter addressi d to 
his Highness by the Govemor-Genocal, in which his Lonlsiiip 
has intimated to him the delcrininatioii ho lias made it his duty 
to form, and lias called upon him to make over to you for the 
British Government those porfion.s of his territory which will be 
specified to him, together with all authority ivlnch is nceossa.ry 
for their management. His liord.sliip concurs with you in con- 
.sidcring tliat the districts named in your seventh jraragraph arc 
the must eligible, consi.sting of Berar Bayecu Ghanf, tbo border 
districts, from thence dowui to tSlioraporc and the Doab, between 
the Krishna and Toorabuddra.. 

4. Having#carefully prepared the schedules specifying Ihe 
particular districts, or parts of them, to be transferred, you will 
request an audience of his Highneas, and will deliver to him hi,s 
Lordship’.s letter, together with the schedules. 
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5. You will use your discretion in not urging Iris Iligliness to 
compliance with the requirements of the Government with undue 
haste. But you will meot any remonstrauces or solicitations 
which his Highness may make for further prolonged delay, or 
for another reference, by the declaration that, after having 
afforded in vain full time and opportunity for his Highness to 
act, the Goveinor-General’s determination has now been taken 
deliberately, and is fixed irrevocably. Yon rvill rocpiirc his 
Highness to comply wdth the just dcniand-s of tlie British Go¬ 
vernment by a transfer of the districts named in the manner 
which has been specified above. 

6. It is not probable that the Nizam will contemplate any 
resistance to a demand so just in itself, and which his own con¬ 
duct has rendered inevitable. If, however, bis Highness should 
not comply with the re<jnireinents of the Government within the 
time which may be specified by yon, you will request a final au¬ 
dience, for the purpose of receiving a definite reply. If his 
ITiglmoss should either refuse compliance on that occasion, or 
should fail to complete the arrangements which are requisite, 
you will be so goodjas to report the result to the Governor- 
General. 

7. On receiving such an intimation (which, however, his Lord- 
ship is unwilling to anticipate), instructions will he forthwith 
addressed to you, directing you to take possession of the districts 
named on behalf of the Government of India, and for the pur¬ 
pose set forth. 

8. In expectation of such instructions, you*viIl state whether 
you will require any troops in .addition to the subsidiary and 
contingent forces, for the purpose of enforcing the determination 
that has been announced. The probability is, that his Highness 
will yield at once to the necessity which he cannot fail to re¬ 
cognise, and will comply in all respects with the demand which 
you will convey. 

9. Whatever may be the ultimate destination of these districts, 
whether the Nizam shall hereafter be called upon to set them 
apart for the special maintenance of the contingent or not, it 
must be borne in mind, that the present occupation of them is 
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for a temporary purpose only. You will therefore introduce as Appenbix 
little change as possible when transferring them to the authority _— 
of the British Government. Affairs of 

10. A certain amount of European superintendence over the 
transferred districts appears to be indispensable; but his Lord- 
ship is of opinion that for the present it should be general, and 
should not extend to any close interference with the details of 
administration. 

11. Three superintendents at the utmost will at present suffice. 

The experience and past services of Captain Meadows Taylor at 
once point him out as the proper person for undertaking the 
direction of those districts which lie towards Shorapore, if his 
present occupation will admit of his entering on this additional 
charge. 

12. The interests of the British Government will be greatly 
promoted by entrusting another portion to the management of 
Mr. H. Dighton, who has long been a resident in Hyderabad. 

On a former occasion the Honourable Court objected to the em¬ 
ployment of Mr. Dighton in the territory of Hyderabad, but 
upon considerations which are not applicable to the present pro¬ 
posal. Mr. Dighton at that time had received charge of certain 
districts on behalf of his Highness the Nizam. The Honourable 
Court very justly objected to any European being employed on 
the service of a foreign prince in such a manner as to place him 
beyond their control. 

13. The Governor-General’s proposal now is to employ Mr. 

Dighton in the t:,mporary service of the Honourable Company 
itself. The former objection of the Honourable Court therefore 
no longer applies; and the high testimony borne by you to the 
character and the capacity of Mr. Dighton satisfy his Lordship 
that his selection of him for the present duties will have the 
approval of the Honourable Court. 

14. If a third superintendent should be required, the Gover¬ 
nor-General requests you to suggest an officer of tried ability 
and local experience in whom you can confide as qualified to 
discharge the large functions which must be entrusted to him 
with fidelity and discretion. 
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Awdndix 15. If the Nizam sho\ild accede to the demand of the Cfovern- 
■—-ri—' ment without demur, the superintendents may be appointed at 
Affws of once. 

16. Possession of tliese districts should not be tahen for a 
broken period, but should eonimeuce after the termination of an 
agricultural year, and the consequent payment of the annual 
revenue, which it is pre.smacd will have occurred about this 
period. This will relieve us from the demand and adj ustment 
of fractional sums, and obviate much future confusion in ac- 
counts. 

17. The first act of the superintendents, and one which 
should be preliminary to the introduction of changes of any 
kind, should be to prepare a general refiort, each of his own 
district, showing the actual state of the revenue, and the condi¬ 
tion of the several branchc-s of administration within its bounds, 
and drawing attention to any matters which call for the special 
and immediate attention of this Government. This, of course, 
reciuires no surveying parties or deputations of native subordi¬ 
nates, but can be ascertained l)y mere inspection of records, and 
personal inquiries, directed by the superintendents to these par¬ 
ticular points. 

18. The Governor-General has given all due consideration to 
your suggestions respecting the policy wdiieh, in your judgment, 
it is expedient to adopt in reference to the kingdom of Hydera¬ 
bad. His Lord.ship does not approve of the policy you have 
suggested, and does not purpose to adopt it, for reasons which 
have been tully stated to the Honourable Coiun. of Directors, hut 
which his Lordship does not think it necessary to enter upon 
again. 

19. You have already been furnished with instructions fqr 
yrmr guidance in carrying into effect the resolutions of this 
Government regarding the transfer of territory for the payment 
of his Highness’s debt. 

20. If, in compliance with the advice which htgi been tended 
in the Governor-General’s letter to the Nizam, his Highness 
should seek your aid and counsel in framing those effectual 
measures which his present position .so urgently demands, you 
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■will afford to his Highness all the assistance which counsel can 
supply, and will aid the fulfilment of all his Highness’s just in¬ 
tentions by such support as may be necessary. 

21. If, however, the Nizam should contemplate any such de¬ 
cided measure as the dismissal of the foreign mercenaries from 
his service, it will be expedient that you should communicate 
with the Governor-General regarding the measure which may be 
proposed for that purpose, and the mode in which it is to be 
accomplished, before taking any direct step for effecting the 
design. 

22. With respect to the general coiu-se of policy to be ob¬ 
served in the affairs of Hyderabad for the future, it is not his 
Lordship’s intention to depart in any respect from the principles 
of policy by -which he has heretofore been guided in relation to 
his Highness the Nizam. 

23. You will continue to pei'severe in the endeavours you 
have made in past times to maintain the just authority of the 
sovereign, and to mitigate, as far as representation and remon¬ 
strance may enable you to do, the abuses which occur from time 
to time in the public administration of his Highness’s affairs. 

24. You will give on every fitting occasion the services of 
the contingent troops, and, if need be, those of the subsidiary 
force also; but in so doing, you will continue to exercise the 
power with which you are vested of judging in each case of the 
fitness of the purpose for which the troops are required, and of 
demanding subsequently the adoption of such measures as may 
seem to be the proper consequence of your interposition. 

25. You will address his Highness on every occurrence which 
may seem to call for an expression of its sentiments by the 
Government which you represent, and which is entitled, by its 
position of supremacy and by long-standing alliance, to address 
his Highness in the language of remonstrance and reproof. 

26. You will warn the Nizam, on every fitting occasion, of 
the evils whmh his Highness’s commands may involve; you will 
point out the remedy for the abuses you may have denounced, 
and you will tender freely to his Highness all the aid which the 
Government of India can furnish, whether by its counsel or by 
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Appesbix force of arms, for meeting the opposition which may be raised 
. . to the application of the remedies -which you may have sug- 

Affaira of gested. 

the Nizam. interference more direct than this in the atfa,ir8 of 

hisHighnes.s the Nizam, it is his Lordship’s steadfast purpose to 
avoid, so Jong as any effort of his can avert it. If at some future 
time a furtlier measure of interference should unfortunately be 
forced upon the Governor-General, you will then Ido hirnislied 
with renewed and precise instructions for 3 mur guidance in the 
circumstances in whicii w'e may be placed. 

28. A copy of the letter addressed to his Highness, wdth a 
GanslaGon thereof, is herewith transmitted for your infor¬ 
mation. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) IT. M. Elliot, 
Secretary to the Government of India with 
Simla, 6tli .Tune, 1851. the Governor-General. 


No. 178 of 1851. 

From Major-GeneraX J. S. Fraser, Residant at Hyderabad, to 

Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., Secretary to ike Government of 

India with the Most Noble the Oovemior-General, Simla. 

Sir, — I have tho honour to forward the Nizam’s reply to the 
Most Nohle the Governor-General’s letter to his Highness of the 
Cth June last. 

2. It will probably he deemed .superfluous that I should 
tronhle the Government with any lengthened remarks on this 
communication, and I need scarcely add that the original draft 
was not submitted to me, althougli Suraj-ool-Moolk stated that 
this should be the case. The oniisvsion may, perhaps, he ac¬ 
counted for by the Nizam’s having foreseen that I should not 
approve of his reply. 

3. The moat important part of the advice offered to his High¬ 
ness by the G overnor-General, namely, that great reduction 
should be made of unnecessary expenditure, especially by the 
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disbandment of useless troops, is but slightly noticed ; and all Appendix 

that can be inferred from what the Nizam has said on the sub- .— ,J—. 

ject is, that he does not intend to disband any of this class Affairs of 
, n the Nizam, 

at all. 

4. His Highness’s determination that the Minister is to take 
no step whatever without his previous assent and approval, 
assures, in my opinion, the ultimate ruin of the State, excepting 
in as far as a hope can be entertained that Suraj-ool-Moolk will 
have it in his power gradually to absolve himself from this re¬ 
straint, and adopt such measures as he considers necessary for 
the remedy of existing evils, and the better administration of 
this country in future. 

5. What the Nizam now remarks on the subject of the Arabs 
in his service, is quite inconsistent with the promise he made to 
me in the year 1843, that the whole of this tribe should here- 
moved from his dominions in two years from that date ; and as 
to what he says with respect to the Arabs being amenable in 
future to the law courts of the country, I consider this declara¬ 
tion to be one that will never be realised. 

6. I addressed a very strong representation on this very sub¬ 
ject to the Minister, Chundoo Lall, immediately after my arrival 
at Hyderabad, and he assured me that the Arabs should thence¬ 
forward be rendered amenable to the jurisdiction of the usual 
law courts of the country, not only in matters of pecuniary 
claim, but on all occasions whatever, whether of a civil or 
criminal nature. 

7. This assurance, however, was never fulfilled, nor is it 
likely to be so, as long as a person of the Nizam’s feeble charac¬ 
ter continues to retain in his own hand the administration of 
the country to the extent referred to in his letter to the Gover¬ 
nor-General. 

I have, &c., 

(SigTied) J. S. Fkaser, Eesident. 

Hyderabad Resideney, 29th September, 1851. 
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Translation alluded to in the foregoing Letter. 
(Duplicate.) 

Translation of Khuree.ta addvessad hy his High'ness the Nizam 
to the Most Noble, the Marquis of DALiiorsiE, Governor- 
Qeneral of India, 2GtkZeecadahl2^7 H. {2‘ircl Sept., 1851). 


After the usual compliments. 

Your letter, filled with kind expressions, so completely fra¬ 
grant with joy, and indicative of your anxious desire for the 
better arrangement and welfare of this Oovemment, taking into 
consideration existing friendship and its continuance, and desiring 
alone the well-being of the Hyderabad Government, expressive 
in every way of tlie most kindly interest, and viewing the mutual 
engagements existing between the two Governments, and in the 
mode of true friends, communicated to mo what was imperatively 
necessary, and has reached me at the most auspicious and happy 
moment. 

After an examination of the meaning of the friendly expres¬ 
sions with which it is filled, and the way of kindness pointed out,, 
and the mode of increasing the feeling of affection indicated in 
so friendly a manner, the veil is truly removed from the face. 

From those whose understandings minutely scrutinise affairs, 
this will not ho concealed, that governing is altogether derived 
from the Almighty, and also the desire that old friendships 
should he undisturbed ; this is particulariy apparent where the 
rights of ancient friendship, and the kindness*- of former amity, 
and their increase, are desired hy those equal in dignity ; let 
this be granted, and it is impossible that those who are sincere 
and constant in mind will he careless about this matter. 

By the favour of God, the exalted friendship and the nature 
of the amity ivhich exists between the Nizam’s government and 
that of the English Company, Bahadoor, has been placed on so 
sure a foundation, and been so increased from day to day, that 
no cause of separation remaims. Thanks he to God, your good 
deeds, excellent qualities, fine disposition, firm understanding, 
and solid, deep, reflecting judgment, peiiections personal and 
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acquired, are celebrated and lauded; and in inquiring into and ex- 
aniirung a.11 things, you test everytliing—the value (ready money) 
of the friendship of the two (rovernmenta, as is desirable — 
beauteous in its amity—illuminates the assembly of friendship; 
wherefore, then, should it he concealed from the glass in which 
you observe ? Undoubtedly, considering the continued friendsliip 
of the two powerful Govf;n>nicnts which has been so content, and 
will last for ever, the foundations being as strong as the frontier 
wall erected by Alexander thi( Orcat; and it will increase for the 
future still more, and bccoini' yet more finn. 

As the affairs of both Govcnuncuts are controlled by the s;i,mc 
orders, and as what is the desire <d' both, and wdiat is concealed 
in the minds of both, is only an auxioty for what is advantageous, 
and for the stability and betier administration of each Giovcrn- 
inent, and nothing else is kept in view; and ns it was jrroper that 
a dow'an should be appointed, and as it was iteiinated to nio iu 
3 '-our communication that this was rcspiisitc at the present time, 
and proper, in order to pres('rve existing’ amity, f appomtexl the 
high in station, intellectual, and exalted dependant, and well- 
w'isher of my liouso, Siiraj*ool-Mooik Bahadoor, he having pro¬ 
mised, in accordance with iny comniaiids, that uoither in great 
nor small matters would he give elfect to anything without 
iny knowledge and consent. Adopting, thercdbrc', your advice, it 
being in accordance willi my wishes, and in concurrence wilh the 
Resident, Major-Grcueral James Stuart h'raser, Bahadoor, I ap- 
p<dnted the abovc-incntiout-d noLlemen, the inost trustworthy 
and bc.st acquaintid with pidslie affair.s among the nobles of my 
durbar, to contluct the drd.ies of Aliiiister. From the aldo 
management of tliis nobleman, arraugcuienis for the pay))u‘ut 
of the debt due to the Ilonoiinilile Company's ( tovernmciit on 
account of the monev’ g’iven for the pay of the contingent, having 
been made, amounting to Jin. 34,20,485. 11. 4., svhicii is more 
than half the delrt in question, lias by means of hoondees been 
paid to the Resident, and tlie remainder, at tlie appointed time, 
shall tie forw’arded. I have directed the above-mentioned uotde- 
man to increase the friendstvip existing hetwemi the two Goveru- 
incnts, and theretiy the dignity of both ; also, that tie ivaH to gi;'e 
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AppBwmx me satisfaction, and not depart in the slightest degree from what 

--——• he knew was my pleasure. 

Affaka of In regard to what you from friendship addressed me in yonr 
kind note regarding the reduction of expenditure and the dis¬ 
banding of the Arab soldiery, it is proper that it should he made 
known to you, that since the commencenient of the reign of my 
father up to the present time, the friendship of the British having 
been takeji into consideration, a reduction of nearly 30,000 of 
the troops has been made, and only those requisite and in ac¬ 
cordance with the requirements of the State liave been retained. 
The losses and diCSculties into which the Government has fallen, 
owing to several causes, I have ordered the Minister to cor¬ 
rect, as fitting opportunity offers, and by means of appropriate 
measures. As the affairs of the two Governments aj'e conducted 
under the same orders, and as the dignity and honour of the 
Honourable Company’s Government is added to by the strength 
and good administration of the Hyderabad Government, and as 
from fonner kindness it does not desire that there should be any 
disturbances in the Circar’s territories, it is not proper that you 
should be kept in ignorance that there are elements of strife and 
contention in the Government, owing to the different classes of 
which it is composed, and that it is necessary to take the greatest 
care in giving effect to the measures of the Government, and in 
selecting the fitting opportunities. Again; the Arab soldiers are 
old servants of the State, and, having resided a long time in the 
city of Hyderabad, have connected themselves with the people, 
have intermarried with them, and got famjiies; and further, 
great numbers of the inhabitants are their debtors. I have 
therefore issued orders to the above-mcntiono.d nobleman (Suraj- 
ool-Moolk), that the disputes originating in money transactions 
with them after the present settlement must rest with the Adaw'- 
lut; and a written agreemeiit to this effect must he taken from 
them, by whicli they are bound not to engage in any inonev- 
lendiug transactions for the future. Those wdio hove been guilty 
of offences have been brought to trial, and been made amenable 
to such punishment .is has been awarded by the Adawhit, in 
order that they may be made an example to others; and what- 
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ever may in future be found necessary stall be carried out. 
Consider it undoubted that your friend is always desirous of 
giving happiness to the people, which is pleasing to God; and 
that this is ever my wish and intention, that the soldiers and 
people may all be happy and contented. The prosperity of the 
cities and people who are bestowed on us by the Almighty, from 
this fruit will come peace and happiness. This also is at all 
times in my thoughts, that there shoidd be a good government, 
and affairs should be well arranged; the fruits of which, being 
excellent, should everywhere be apparent, and a happy result be 
the consequence. Never at any time am I, with reference to 
these matters, either indifferent or careless. The good dis¬ 
position and excellent qualities of the Eesident, and his great 
ability, and the way he gives me satisfaction, and his good-will 
to this Government, and also his attention to the affairs of the 
two Governments, and his keeping up the good understanding 
between them, are well known. 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, 

Assistant Eesident. 


No. 14G of 1851, 

From. Major-Oeneral J. S. Frasek, Resident at Hyderabad, to 

Sir H. M. Elliot, K. C. B., Secretary to the Government of 

India with the Governor-General, Simla. 

Sir,—In continuation of my letter. No. 141, under date the 
28th ultimo, I have the honour to acquaint you, for the infor¬ 
mation of the Government of India, that Suraj-ool-Moolk, 
Bahadoor, paid me a visit of ceremony on Monday, the 30th 
ultimo, in his capacity of Dewan, to which office he had been 
appointed the day before by his Highness the Nizam. 

2. On the 1st instant I waited on the Nizam, for the purpose 
of delivering to him the Governor-General’s letter, accompanied 
by schedules of the districts to be transferred to our temporary 
authority. 
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3. After the usual compliments, I delivered the letter into 
the Nizam’s own hands, wheii his Higlraeas said that he was 
aware of ite contents, and put it down at his side. 

4. He then observed, that three subjects were discussed in 
the (joveruor-Gcneral’s letter; first, the transfer of districts; 
secondly, the removal of Arabs, &c.; and, thirdly, a reduction in 
the number of Ta’inati troops. 

5. In a subsequent visit wbich Suraj-ool-AIoolk paid me at 
the Residency, he informed me thfit his Highness had intended 
to advert to a fourth subject, namely, the regular payment of the 
contingent in future, hut he inadvertently omitted to do so in 
conversatiou with me. 

6. The Nizam afterwards proceeded to remark, that it was not 
customary wdth the Honourahle Company to transfer territory 
in payment to its creditors ; to which I merely replied, that the 
Honourable Company did not incur debts of the description now 
under consideration. 

7. The Nizam then said, “ I have appointed Snraj-ool-Moolk, 
Bahadoor, Dewau. He will tiischiurge the debt due to the 
Honourable Company, and also pay the contingent.” 

8. On the subject of the reduction of the Ta’inati troops, his 
Highness said, tlmt a large amount of pay was due to them, and 
that, after the requisite steps were taken for its liquidation, 
they shonld be gradually reduced. 

9. Respecting the Arabs, he said, that they had claims upon 
the Circar and individuals to the amount of nearly fifty lakhs of 
rupees; and that, after the settlement of th^e demands, they 
shoidd he gradually removed. 

10. His Highness observed, that a cordial friendship had long 
subsisted between tlie two Governments; and that this Govern¬ 
ment (Circar-ee-Dowlut Madar) iiad exliibited a degi-ee of defe¬ 
rence and submission (Tawazir) which the sovereigms of Turkey 
and Persia had never done. 

1.1. He went on to observe, that English gentlemen came to 
India and returned from thence, hut never permanently resided 
here. That this was not the custom in his dominions; for the 
descendants of those who came 200 years ago were still here: 
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and that, excepting pilgrims and merchants, no other persons Appendix 
resorted here. ^ 

12. Upon this, I reminded his Highness that there were 7000 Affiups of 
or 8000 Arabs in his dominions, 2000 or 3000 Rohillas, and ^ham, 
2000 or 3000 Sikhs, at present cantoned near the city of 
Hyderabad, none of whom came under the designations he had 

been pleased to make use of. 

13. His Highness replied, “If these people come here, they 
do so through the Company’s country. My dominions are cen- 
trically situated, and surrounded by the territories of your Go¬ 
vernment. Formerly, in the time of Asoph Jah, they never came 
here.” 

14. I renaarked that it was true they came through the Com¬ 
pany’s territory; but that if his Highness’s government did not 
take them into its service they would have no inducement to 
remain. 

15. His Highness said that a prohibition to this effect had 
been issued with regard to the Rohillas, and that the Circar 
had none of these men in its service. Upon which I observed 
that, notwithstanding the prohibition on this subject which 
was issued three or four years ago, during the first ministry 
of Suraj-ool-jMoolk, there were still Eohillas in the service of 
the Circar, and of the noble of the city. I added that this 
moment two Circar officers in the provinces were engaged in 
hostilities with each other, and that each of them had Eohillas 
in his service. 

16. On this his Highness turned to the Dewan, and de¬ 
sired him to seize and remove from the country, by means 
of the contingent, the Eohillas alluded to. 

17. His Highness then addressed me in the terms usual on 
these occasions, to request that I would give the Dewan all 
requisite countenance and support in the administration of the 
Government, to which I returned what appeared to me a suitable 
reply. 

18. Foreseeing no advantage from any further discussion 
at that time, I remarked to his Highness that the important 
subjects adverted to in the Governor-General’s letter required 

B B 2 
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to be taken into consideration, and that, with his Highness’s 
permission, I should have the honour of receiving the Minister 
next day at the Eesidcncy. 

19. To this his Highness assented. And, as any other con¬ 
versation on matters of busiue.sa would evidently have been 
useless, I iuimediately afterwards accepted the plan which his 
Highuea.s offered to me, and took leave. 

20. Suraj'Ool'Moolk waited upon me at the Residency the 
nest day, "Wednesday, 2nd July, and I commenced conversation 
with him b}^ inquiring wdth what extent of power hi.s Highne.ss 
had vested him for the conduct of public affairs. Suraj-ool- 
Moolk replied, “ His Highness has given me full power.” 

21. I asked him if he had read aud thoroughly understood 
the Governor-General’s letter. To which he replied, “1 nndcr- 
siaud it perfectly.” I then said, “ As you are vested with full 
power, and that you have read and thoroughly understand the 
letter, be so good as to inform me what is his Highness the 
Nizam’s reply to it.” 

22. To this Suraj-ool-MooIk replied, that the- Nizam had 
ordered him to take measure.^ for paying nm immediately the 
full arnoiint of the debt, and to give me security for the regular 
payment in future of the contingent; and he then proceeded to 
detail by what means he proposed to effect the former of these 
objects. 

23. His plans, how'ever, appeared to me to he liable to con¬ 
siderable objection, and I therefore acquainted him, that in the 
event of my assenting under any circumstance to postpone my 
demand for the transfer of districts, it was necessary that I 
should have a full and di.stinct explanation of the means hy 
which the Nizam proposed to effect the immediate discharge of 
the debt, and to give security for the future payment of the 
contingent. 

24. He soon after took leave, informing me that he would 
wait upon the Nizam the next morning, and let meicnow wdthout 
delay the result of his interview with his Highness, 

25. On Friday the 4th instant Suraj-ool-Aloolk again visited 
me, and stated that his Highness’s instructions to him were to 
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the following effect, and bad been expressed in tliese terms: 
“ His government had not liquidated the debt due by it at the 
appointed time, and a temporary transfer of districts was there¬ 
fore demanded by the British Government. Immediately on 
receipt of the Governor-General's kluireeta, a dewan was ap¬ 
pointed, and that office had been conferred uitnn Suraj-ool- 
Moolk. Suraj-ool-Moolk VFonld pay int(» the Kesident’s trea- 
Bury, agreeably to a statement that would be furnished, the 
amount of debt due to the Honourable Oomjjany, which then 
licing fully discharged, there wonld be no necessity for ceding 
districts. By this means payment of the debt wonld be imme¬ 
diately realised; whereas liy the transfer of districts, years 
would be required to liquidate it. tndopendently of this, tin; 
transferred districts would amount to nearly one-third of his 
Highness's country ; one-third would be required for the regular 
monthly payment of tlie contingent, Ac.; and only one-third 
remaining, the ruin of the eountry would ensue; for not only 
would his subjects Ije reduoed to distress for the means of exist¬ 
ence, hut even hi.s Highness hinist lf would suffer in a similar 
■way. The protection of his government, and of his Highne,ss'.s 
person, had always been graciously afforded by tlie British Go¬ 
vernment, and it ouglit evto- to lie cmiGnucd so.’’ 

2G. Suraj-ool-MooIk concluded this recapitulation of liis 
Highness’s instmctioiis liy rcniarlriug to jne that the gonoal 
purport of his Hig'hne.ss’s oliaoi vation.s to him had been, that as 
the Company’s debt would now be immediately and punctually 
paid, there could he no nece-Hwity for the proposed transfer of 
districts. 

27. In order that no misapprehension miglit occur with 
regard to tlie exact pui’port. of his Higliness’H message, 1 re¬ 
quested Suraj-ool-Moolk to he so good as to allow it to be taken 
down in writing by an. attendant luut.'^iKkiy. Tliis was accord¬ 
ingly done under his own dictation, and a copy of the docu¬ 
ment i.s herewith enclosed. 

28. Suraj-ool-Moolk then spoke of the manner in whicii it 
was proposed that the debt .should he liquidated, and again ad- 
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Appev-bix verted to the same subject in a isTitten communication, under 
date the 6th instant. 

AiFairs of 29. But both his verbal and written communications on this 
subject appeared to me to be based on a defective principle, and 
his proposed measures to be such as would involve much con¬ 
fusion and great embarrassment of accounts. 

30. I therefore addressed a note to him on the evening of 
the 6bh instant, of which a copy and translation are enclosed; 
and as I returned his formal and official visit on the next day, 
Monday, the 7tli, I had an opportunity of further conversing 
with him personally on the subject, and ascertaining that if the 
Nizam’s general proposition were approved by the G-overunrent 
of India, the mode of paying tlio debt by bills on the Pre,?!- 
dencies would he agi’eeable to the Nizam’s government, and 
indeed the most convenient to it which could be adopted. 

31. On Wednesda)^ evening, the 9th instant, I received a 
Persian note from Suraj-ool-Moolk, accompanied by an English 
translation, copies of which respectively are herewith enclosed. 

32. As this communication still referred to the detailed ar- 
raugements which would be connected with the payment of the 
Nizam’s debt, and that 1 had, up to that period, neither received 
an answer to the Governor-General’s letter, nor any written 
communication in due form on the part of the Nizam with re¬ 
spect to his engagement to pay ns immediately the total amount 
of his debt in such manner as should he approved by the British 
Government, and to give .satisfactory security for the future 
regular pay of the contingent, I considered it necessary imme¬ 
diately to reply to Suraj-ool-Moolk, in the terms of a note, of 
which a copy and translation .ore enclosed. 

.33. Suraj-ool-Moolk waited upon mo at the Residency on the 
lltli instant, and communicated to me the proposed draft of his 
reply to my note of the 9th, which, after reading over, and 
making in it several corrections and alterations which I con¬ 
sidered indispensably necessary, and in the propriety of wbich 
he; acquainted me that he fully concurred, he took it away with 
him, promising to send me the fair copy on the evening of that 
day, or the next morning at the latest; on receipt of which. 
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I acquainted him that I would send him, without loss of time, 
my final reply, anrl that I hoped to he able to address the 
Ciovemtnent of India on this subject in the course of the same 
day, 

34. In the evening of the I2tli iimtant I received his pro¬ 
mised letter, the purport and terms of which he had discussed 
with me on the IT th instant. 

35. A copy and translation of this letter (the latter furnished 
by Suraj-ool-Moolk himself) .are lierewith enclosed. 

3G. It corresponded with the rough draft lie had previously 
shown to me on the 11th, with exception, however, of an essen¬ 
tial difference in the tiiird p.i.ragraph, wherein, instead of the 
expression I had approved of in the draft, ami had myself, with 
Suraj-ool-Moolk’s concurrence, caused to be inserted in it, to 
the effect that his Highness porsonally and .sohnnnly guaranteed 
the immediate payment of the debt in the event of his proposi¬ 
tion on this subject meeting with the assent of the Govenunent 
of India, I found that an important alteration had heen made, 
by the suhstitution, in lieu of the personal assurance, as above 
explained, of a simple intiniation that his Ilighncs.s had approved 
of the arrangement for the full discharge of tlie debt, ami Imd 
given strict commands that it .should be pnnttually carried into 
effect. 

37. I tran.smit the copy of a private note which .accompanied 
Sura}-ool-Moolk’s official one, in wirich it will be observed that 
he terms the alteratiou I have described a “slight” one. 

38. I by no means con.sidered it sucb, for it altered in point 
of fact the whole nature <»f the tramsaction ; and, in,stead of im¬ 
posing on the sovereign of this country, as 1 iiitended should be 
the case, an entire aud exclusive reapousiliility for the fulfil¬ 
ment of tho.se conditions, on which .alone I had assented to the 
temporary suspension of my demand fur the transfer of districts, 
it shifted this responsibility to his minister, and would no doubt, 
in the estimation of the Nizam himself, have exempted him from 
the ulterior consequences and penalty of non-fulfilment, as he 
would in that case have been enabled to plead, in the manner 
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u. 

■_,_^ own. 

of Independmitly of these considerations, there w’as in the 

* fact itself of the alteration having sirggested itself to the miud of 
the Nizam, sufficient cause to suspect that his Highness was but 
adopting a scheme which might enable him to evade the neces¬ 
sity of advancing any part of his own personal treasures to fSuraj- 
ool-Monlk in aid of the discharge of his debt to the British 
Government, and to throw the whole burden of this task, as 
well as the consequences of ite non-fulfdment, on his minister, 
instead of taking this responsibility upon himself. 

40. It seemed hut the renewal of an attempt which he has 
already made on .several occasions since the death of Chundoo 
LaVl, to sell the office of Dewau to the highest bidder, and to 
confer it on the person who shall take upon himself the dis¬ 
charge of existing liabilities without any necessity for his High¬ 
ness’s personal a.ssi.stance, and the production of money from his 
own private treasury for the accomplishment of thi.s object. 

41. In every point of view the change in the official letter of 
the 11th Instant now referred to, ;is compared with the proposed 
draft previously submitted to me on the same day, was, I thought, 
ohjectionahle; and it at once inspired me with some doubt of the 
ffood faith of the Nizam, and determined me to hold him bound 
to the accomplishment of his word by the plainest and most ex¬ 
press terms which courtesy and the re.spect du(,' to his rank and 
.station allowed me to propo.se--, or, in the event of lua refusing 
to incur the obligalion, to insist, without further discussion, on 
his compliance with the demands of the British Government. 

42. Under these circuiustances, I accordingly lost no time in 
replying to the Minister’s note of the 11th instant, and declined 
to accept the intimation therein conveyed as one which I could 
with propriety submit to the Government of India, 

43. A copy and translation of my note on this Huliject are 
enclosed, as well as a copy of my private note in reply to that 
from Suraj-ool-Moolk in the same form, which had accompanied 
his public letter. 

44. His answer to this communication, in two notes under 
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date respectively the 11th and 15th instant, accompanied by 
English translations, reached me only yesterday evening; and 
as his note of the 11th, in its ultimately amended form, appeared 
to embody all I could at present desire on the subject in view, 
and to be satisfactory, with exception only of that shade of dis¬ 
trust which had been thrown over my mind by the Nizam’s at¬ 
tempt to substitute a mere order to his minister, in lieu of his 
own personal and absolute assurance, I have the honour of sub¬ 
mitting it, together with a copy and translation of my final 
reply to Suraj-ool-lNIoolk, under jmsterday’s date, for the consi¬ 
deration and orders of the Government of India. 

45. The instructions conveyed to me in your letter, under 
date the 6th ultimo, directed me to demand from his High¬ 
ness the Nizam the transfer of our temporary authority of cer¬ 
tain portions of his country for the purpose of gradually 
liquidating his Highness’s debt to the British Government, and 
with a view to the possible event of tlieir being hereafter set 
apart for the special maintenance of the contingent; but these 
instructions did not advert to the possible case of the Nizam’s 
paying at once and immediately the whole amount of his debt 
to the British Government, and affording security at the same 
time for the future regular payment of the contingent. 

46. This event was not considered a probable one by myself, 
nor were, I believe, any serious expectations of it entertained by 
the best-informed persons at Hyderabad. 

47. But his Highness has, notwithstanding, found means to 
take upon himseH the fulfilment of both these objects, namely, 
the entire and immediate payment of his debt to us, and giving 
the best security that could be offered for the future regular 
payment of the contingent short of the actual transfer to us of 
part of his country for this purpose. 

48. Under these circumstances, I have not considered that I 
should be justified in at present urging my demand for the 
transfer of districts, and have consented to postpone it until the 
pleasure of the Government of India shall be known. 

4 9. My acquiescence in his Highness’s proposal, and consent 
to leave the question of the transfer of districts in temporary 
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Appusms aljeyaiice, pending this reference to the Government of India, 

_, although not in accordance -with the strict letter of your instruc- 

Affaira of tions, have appeared to me to he in conformity with the course 
tbe Nizam. procedure which the circumstances of the case demanded; 

hut it is still in the power of the Government of India to accept 
or to reject, as it shall think proper, the alternative now offered 
by the Nizam. 

60. The conduct I have pursued in this instance will afford 
snfficient evidence of my own personal opinion that the alterna¬ 
tive offered by the Nizam should be accepted, and that it can 
scarcely in justice and reasonable policy be refused, Blthongh 
no doubt some ground might be found for acting otherwise, if it 
were sought for in the uncertainty of the Nizam’s character, 
and the little reason which his conduct has hitherto given us to 
place an absolutely implicit coiiMence in hLs promises and en¬ 
gagements. 

51. Should the Government of India think proper to with¬ 
draw its demand for the immediate transfer of districts conse¬ 
quently on the Nizam’s engagements now submitted, both with 
respect to the liquidation of his debt and security for the future 
pay of the contingent, 1 request to he informed on what places 
it will be considered mo.st convenient that the hoondiea be 
drawn, in which the Nizam has proposed to pay the amount of 
his debt, and also from what date the interest on this debt is to 
cease ; whether, as desired by Suraj-ool-Moolk, from tbe date at 
which I may receive the hoondies into my treasury in deposit, 
or that of my (eventually) corainunicating to 4he Nizam the ac¬ 
ceptance of his propo.sition by the Rritisb Government, or, in 
Conformity with what I have already expressed to the Minister 
as ray opinion, from the date at which the hoondies shall have 
arrived at maturity, and he actually payable to us, siuce I per¬ 
ceive no sufEcient reason why the British Government should 
consent to suffer any loss whatever from its pccuniai'y transac¬ 
tions with the Nizam. 

52. These pecuniary transactioms were forced upon us by the 
Nizam, not sought by the British Government. They arose 
from the disordered state of his own finances, and the ill-regu- 
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]ated condition of his government, and an}'’ peenniarj? loss re- AppKNnra 
suiting therefrom in coiisecpience appears to me to be justly , 

chargeable to himself. Affairs of 

5d. I refiuest also to be favoured with any further instructions 
"which the convenience of the Britisli Goverurramt, in a fiscal 
point of view, may appear to render necessary as connected with 
tile financial arrangements no-w sribniitted. 

54. If either the rejection of the Nizam’s present proposition 
by the Government of India,, or his Highness’.s failure to fulfil 
tlio.se engagements he lias now formally taken upon him.sclf, 
shall lead to the British Government persisting in or renewing 
its demand for the transfer of territory, a.nd that his Highness 
refuses to give his consent to that transfer, which 1 regard as a 
possible event, I do not anticipate that there would be much 
difficulty in taking possession of the districts, even without, bis 
expressed assent. 

55. It is difficult to estimate the exact amount of resistance 
that might in that case be <>pjjo.sed to ns; but as there is no 
probability that any positive resistance or actual recourse to 
arms would emanate from the Niziun, and tliat it would occur 
if at all, only on the part of some of tlio.se bands of Arabs and 
others who, under the orders of their chiefs, might attempt to 
hold possession of the forts in wliich they are now stationed, I 
am of opinion that the Hyderabad sub.sidiary force find the 
Nizam’s contingent would be fully equal to every military 
service that could be required of them in connection wdth this 
object. 

5(J. It might be well, bowever, I think, (o provide for all 
possible contingcncie.s, by authorising me to demand sneli fur¬ 
ther military aid as I might eventually require from Bellaiy, 
the head quarters of the ceded districts under the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, and from the subsidiary force at Nagpore, if it could 
conveniently be spared from thence. 

57. Pending the receipt of the further orders of Government, 

I have acquainted Gaptaiiis Gommandant Taylor and Bullock 
and Mr. Digliton that their services are not for the present 
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requited here, and I have directed the two former gentlemen to 
return to tlieir civil and military duties respectively. 

1 have, &c., 

(Signed) J. S. rEissiiii, 

Hyderabad Residency, 16tU July, 1 851. Resident, 


Translation of Sura^-ool-MovlIc's Ohm'vations, made on 
UhJidy, 18.51. 

Ilis Highness’fl orders .are, that as his Governrtieut did not 
liquidate the debt duo by it to the Hoiiourahle Company at 
the appointed time, districts have been demanded by the (ro- 
verninent of India. Immediately on the receipt of the Gover¬ 
nor-General’s bhureeta, a dewan was appointed, and that ofEce 
vested in Suraj-ooI-3Ioolk .Bahadoor. Agreeably to a separate 
list, the aforesaid Bahadoor will remit to the Resident’s treasury 
the hoondies of the salioocai s, and the amount of the debt will 
bo completely liquidated. As the amount of the debt will bo 
fully dLscharged, there will be no necessity for taking districts, 
because the money for the debt would be realised early, and 
without trouble; whereas by taking districts, it would take up 
years to liquidate it. Resides, by taking the di.stricts, nearly 
one-third of his Highness’s country will be gone; one-third will 
be required for the regular monthly payment of the contingent, 
and tije only remaining one will tend to the ruin of the Govern¬ 
ment, because it would not only he difficult for Ae peoyjle to obtain 
their living, but it woidd be difficult to him also. The protection 
of my Government and my pereou have ever been graciously 
afforded by the British Government, and so it should always 
continue. 

Suraj-ool-Moolk said this is the purport of his Highness’s 
observations ; as the debt will be liquidated without any abate¬ 
ment, it is not necessary to give up the districts. 

(True translaGou and copy.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 
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No. 58 of 185:?. 

From Colonel .T. IjOW, C.B., Resvlent, T[yderaha<C lo C. Allf.n, 

Esq., OJiciatinq SecreUiri/ to the dovcnimcid of Tndki, in 

the Foreifjn Department, Fort. William. 

Sir,—■ Having now been nine riav-s at this capital, I Lave the 
honour to address you for the purpose of rejxjrting the chief 
occurrences that have token place during that tiitie between tlio 
Nizam’s court and myself. 

2. I do not tlrink it necessary in such a report to notice the 
ordinary ofScial corraspondcnco which passers daily ijetween my 
office and that of the Nizain’-s Prime Minister, because, as a 
general rule, I think that suclr correspondences i.s sufficiently 
indicated to my own (brverT)ment by the weekly diaries. 

3. 1 shall, however, on this occasion, make one exception to 
that general rule, were it only to show that, even on the anival 
of a new Resident, the I’rinie Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, cannot 
refrain from his inveterate hal.at of making injudicious offi(ual 
promises which he is unable to fulfil. 

4. I allude to the following circumstance, viz., that during 
the nine days above meiitioin'd the Minister voluntarily made 
two written promises to me to.'?<md to rny treasmy, on two sepa¬ 
rate days, and at specified liour.s, tlic pay due to the coniiiigeiit 
for October and November la-st, and that, as he entirely failed 
to perform either of those promises, I gave orders for the pay 
for the two munlriis in question to he issued from the British 
treasury. 

5. It is only fair, however, to observe,that various matters of 
other business (not pecuniary), which required more than ordi- 
narv trouble to be taken by the Minister, have been brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion by Huraj-ool-Moolk since my arrival. 

6. The occurrences of the week alluded to at the commence¬ 
ment of this letter consisted chiefly in my receiving and jiaying 
official visits, which, with one exception, to be noticed in a sub¬ 
sequent part of this letter, need not be very particularly de¬ 
scribed. 
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App-esdix V. Five visits in all have been paid to me and by rae ,since 
my arrival here on the 7tli in.stant. I was first visited by two 
Affairs of gentlemen of high rank from the court, named Ihtzad-ood- 
the Nizam. Fahadoor and Sudar Jung Bahadoor, and whose object 

WAS solely to congratulate me on the part of the Nizam on my 
safe arrival at Hyderabad. Tho second visit was paid to me by 
the Minister and his nephew, Salar Jung, for the purpose of 
settling the day when I should pay my first visit to the Nizam, 
which was accordingly settled for the 12th instant; the next was 
one from the Minister, to breakfast with me on the 12th instant, 
and to conduct me immediately after it to the palace, where I 
paid my first visit of ceremony to the Nizam, to present the 
Governor-General’s khureeta to his Highness, and to have my 
credentials as British Eepresentative read in ojoen durbar; and 
the last one was that of my having accepted an invitation to 
dinner yesterday evening at the Minister’s, along with a large 
party of ladies and gentlemen from Secunderabad and Bolarum, 
and the vicinity of this Eesidency. 

S. On paying my visit to the Nizam, I was tvccompanied by 
Major Davidson, tlie Assistant, Major Briggs, the Officiating 
Military Secretary, Dr. Maclean, the Kesidency Surgeon, Lieu¬ 
tenant Duncan, commanding the escort, and by two visitors, 
viz., Brigadier Mayne, of the Nizam’s service, and Ensign Bell, 
of the 2nd Madras E. L. Infantry. 

9. As such ceremonies have often been reported to Govern¬ 
ment, I need not describe the mode of my reception at the 
Nizam’s durbar during the public part of my visit, further than 
to say that all the forms usual at this court were gone through 
in a proper manner; and I may add, that several of the gentle¬ 
men present remarked that his Highness’s manner was unusually 
affable and polite, both towards myself and to all the gentlemeu 
who accompanied me. 

10. Before proceeding further I may as well mention, that 
when the Minister first called upon me, he endeavoured to per¬ 
suade me, that at my first visit to the Nizam it would be proper 
to avoid having a private conference of any kind; hut I politely 
declined to follow that advice, and desired 8uraj-ool-Moolk to 
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apprise his Highness of my intention to mate a eommimicatSou appendix 

to him from the Governor-G-enoral at a private conference, _, 

separate from the ceremonial part of my reception at tiie durbar. Affiiirs of 

11. After conversing some time in the public durbar, a con- 
fcrence accordingly took place on the 12th instant, between his 
Highness and myself, which was entirely private ; and as some 
portions of his Highness’s questions and remarks on that occa¬ 
sion were very peculiar, and as he spoke of the contingent troops 
particularly in a manner which he never did before, 1 believe, 
to any European, at least certainly not during the last eighteen 
or nineteen years, I have thought it best to describe the whole 
of my private conference in a separate minute, which I have 
now the honour to enclose. 

12, I drafted that minute immediately that I returned hither 
from the durbar, excepting the postscript, which I have added 
this day '5 and as nothing material has been omitted that oc¬ 
curred at that private conference, I am not aware tliat I can in this 
letter add anything to the subject which can he interesting to 
the Most Noble the Govemor-Cienca-al in Council, excepting this, 
that as yet it is quite a mystery to me whether the principal ipies- 
tion which the Nizam put to me originated with himself or was 
sugge.sted and recommended to him by some other person ; and 
if the latter be the true .state of the Citse, I am ecpially ignorant 
who the person was who msulc the .suggestion. I may as well 
state, in conclusion, however, that although I did not, as will he 
observed, at all discom-age conversation on the subject, yet, from 
what I have heard and seen of the Nizam’s character, my belief 
is that mo.st probably he will not again agitate the question tia 
to “ why the contingent was kept up after the conclusion of the 
last war with the Mahratta powers.” 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. Low, 

Resident. 

Hydcraharl Residency, March Idlh, 1853. 
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Appesdix Minute of a Private Conference which I held with his High- 

. _. ness the Nizam, in the forenoon of this day, viz., the 12//t 

Affairs of of March, 1853, third person being present till towards 
the Nieam. ^j, visit, udtca the Nuwob Suraj-ooL'Mooek ivas 

called in. 


1. As soon as all tlie attendants had heert sent oSF to such a 
distance as not to be able to hear what might pass between his 
Highness ami myself, I opened the conference, by alluding to 
the paper delivered to him by Alajor Davidson on the 22nd of 
January last, from whicli, as I stated, his nighne.sa “ must know 
that I had communications of a very serious nature to make to 
him.” 

2. Hi.s Highness here interrupted me hy saying, Oh, yes; 
but I am sure you will not make any communication to me that 
is not that of a friend.” 1 replied, “Your Highness may bo 
assured that all that I am about to say is in the spirit of true 
friendship.” 

3. I then proceeded to explain that the Governor-General, 
with great consideration for his ITighnos.s, had abstained for tlie 
present from giving me officiM orders to insist upon any new 
measures, in order to give me time previously to explain per¬ 
sonally to his Highness, and in the most friendly manner, the 
views and intentions of tlie British Goveriinient towards his 
Highness, in the hope that such friendly personal discussions 
would greatly facilitate a speedy and amicable settlement of 
everything that was required for the satisfaetkm of both States ; 
and then, without waiting for any further remark from his High¬ 
ness, I spoke to the followdng effect, viz., tliat the Governor- 
General of India had no wish to be liarsli in any way towards his 
Highness, and still less, if lc.ss were possible, had he any wish to 
interfere in the interior management of liis Highness’s do¬ 
minions : that I myself was very anxious to do all the duty that 
I might have to do connected with his Highness’s Government in 
friendly concert wdth himself; hut there are some things whicli 
the British Government is hound in honour to insist upon being 
done, and which had not been done at all of late years, viz.. 
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that all those money payments for which we are guarantee must Afpbsdix 
be paid with regularity, especially the monthly payments for the 
contingent force, and the annual payments on account of Appa Affairs of 
Dessaye’s chout and Moluput Ram’s family; that two lakhs 
must he paid next month on the latter account; that three lakhs 
were required every month for the contingent troops, and that 
no less than forty-five (45) lakhs of rupees and upwards were now 
due to the British Grovernment on account of pay that we had 
advanced for the contingent. I also expatiated at some length 
upon the vexation to us (which I said we could no longer submit 
to), anrl the humiliation to his Highness, caused Iw the frequent 
and often fruitless demands on onr part for money to pay those 
troops, and by the undignified evasions and unworthy breaches 
of promise of which his minister was continually guilty respect¬ 
ing those payments; and I then placed into his Highness’s 
hand a Persian memorandum on the subject of the arrears, 
which exhibited the precise sum now due to us, viz., Hyderabad 
Rs. 45,41,734. 4. 2. 

4. His Highness then spoke as follows, and in an emphatic 
manner, viz.; “ You say you wish to act in friendly concert with 
me ; tliat is paiticularly what I want. If you will be my friend 
and my partner in business, all will go on prosperously.” He 
then gave a ba.sty glance at the memorandum, and said, " This 
is very extraordinary.” I .said, “Mo; it is really not surprising 
that it had run into arrears, because you ncitlier keep any per¬ 
manent general treasury info which the revenues of your country 
are paid, and froii» whicti the current expenses of your Govern¬ 
ment are disbursed, nor have you made any .separate as.signment8 
of land revenue for the payment of tlie eontiogeiit: your minister 
promised to assign certain districts for that i)ayment; but he did 
not perform his promi.ses, and it is nece.ssary that I should tell 
you that my Government i.s determined no longer to rely upon 
promise-s. Some substantial arrangement must be made that 
will produce the monthly .sum rcquireil to a certainty ; and 1 
really know of no other that can he relied upon excepting 
assignments on the revenue of districts for that specific j)ur- 
pose.” 

VOL. I. 
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£). The Nizam then exclaimed, “ But there is no reason why the 
contingent should not be paid montlily with perfect regularity; 
and if it has not Ireen so, it is entirely the fault of the Dewan.” 
I replied, The Dewan is 3 'our officer, not mine ; I look to you 
to see that the duty of your Government is performed by y'our 
officers; you arc the ruler (malik) of this country. “ God is 
malik,” said the Nizam; and then his Highness, in a very altered 
tone of voice, lowering it almost to a whisper, said to me, 
“ Colonel Sahib, I want to ask yon a question about that con¬ 
tingent.” 1 Bfvid, “ Very well, do sowhen his Highness ad¬ 
dressed the following remarkable speech to me. I shall re¬ 
late it in. his Highness’s own word.s precisely, according to the be.st 
of my recollection. They are correctly translated in the fol¬ 
lowing separate paragraph:— 

6 . “ In the time of my father (said his Highness) the Peish- 
wa of Poona became hostile both to the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment and to this Government, and Sahib Jung (meaning Sir 
Henry Russell) organised this contingent, and sent it in dif¬ 
ferent directions, along with the Company’s troops, to fight 
the Mahratta people ; and this W'as all very proper, and accord¬ 
ing to the treaty, for those Mahratta.s were enemies of both 
States; and the Company’s army and my father’s army con¬ 
quered the ruler of Poona, and you sent him off a prisoner to 
Hindoosthau, and took the country of Poona. After that there 
was no longer any war; so why w’as the contingent kept up any 
longer than the war ? ” 

7. To the above remarkable and very un epected speech I 
replied as follows : “ 1 do not .see why your Highness should 
expect me to answer question.s about events that occurred in 
your father’s kingdom aix-and-thirty years ago, and especially 
so as I was not in this part of India at that ti me; but I imagine 
it niu.st have happened somewhat in this way, namely, that the 
promise made by your father in the treaty to have so many 
thousand infantry and so many thousand cavalrjr ready at all 
times to co-operate with the British armies, had been broken in 
former times, and that Sahib Jung thought it was for the good 
of this Government that the contingent should be kept up. 
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because it would always be ready for work, by its being paid Appekdis: 
tbrougli the Residency, efficiently armed and equipped, and , , 

commanded by British officers. And, moreover, I suppose that Affiiirs of 
your father thought it a good arrangement, and that he therefore Nizam, 
consented to it.” 


8 . I was here Interruj)ted by the following exclamation : 
“ Don’t aay my father; say the Maharaja.” I asked if lie 
meantEaja Chundoo Lall; and, as he replied in the affirmative, 
I went on to say, “ Well, but your father allowed Chundoo Lall 
to act as he did. If the natural sovereign of any country takes 
no trouble about his own affairs, and allows his minister to exer¬ 
cise all the powers of sovereignty, other states must carry oti 
public busines.s wdth that minister; they cannot avoid it.” In 
reply to that observation upon my part, the Nizam said, “ That 
is very true, perfectly true; I only wdshed to ask you the ques¬ 
tion, and I trust you will excuse it.” I replied, “ Most assuredly; 
indeed, there is nothing to excuse,for I wish you to speak tome 
freely on all subjects, and I will always answ'er any question you 
like to put to me, if it be in my powcT to do .so.” 

9. The Nizam thanked me for the answer just related, and 
from the expression of his countenance at that rnomeJit, and 
from what followed subsequently, I am now inclined to think 
that he would not have again reverted to the suhjoct at all, if T 
had not resumed it in the following iiianuer : I said, “ But I Leg 
your Highness to tell me what your object is in speaking thus 
about the contingent. Do you think that the Arabs, and 
Rohillas, and Sikns, and other plunderers, aud many evil-dis¬ 
posed men in your country, would let you collect your revenues 
quietly, if they w^ere not overawed by the presence in yotir 
territories of the contingent? or is it your wish to lessen the 
expense of the contingent? Because if it he so, the Governor- 
General is so much disposed to act liberally towards you, that I 
believe he would authorise me to give you good aid towards 
lessening the expense of th.at force in a gradual and eqidtable 
manner, provided that you make proper arrangements for the 
regular pay of the number of men and officers tvbich it may 
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AppENwa: be determined to keep up permanently with the contingent, for 
.——• that is the grand desideratum.” 

^airs rtf XO. The Mzam’s answer, if it can be called an answer, to niv 

the JSuzftiii. 1 , T .. . . ^ J 

last observation, was given in the following few words precisely, 
neither more nor less; viz.: “No*, no; they are excellent troops, 
very useful troops indeed. Rut I won’t trouble you noth any 
more conversation to-day; I’ll send for Suraj-ool-Moolk, and 
order him to attend to your wishes.” 

11. I had no intention of making any rejoinder to the short 
speech just quoted, but, what is not so easily accounted for, the 
Nizam himself was evidently resolved to drop the subject as 
suddenly as he had introduced it; for he had no sooner uttered 
that short sentence than he called out in a loud voice to a 
chohda.T who wa.s standing at some distance, desiring him to 
send for Snraj-ool-MooIk, who came back accordingly, and the 
private conference was thus brought to a conclusion. 

12. As soon as the Minister had taken his seat, the Nizam 
told him in a few words that he must set to work forthwith to 
satisfy Colonel Low in all arrangements relative to the contin¬ 
gent, observing at tlie same time, that “when Ram Buksh was 
Minister, the contingent had been paid regularly for ten months 

insuccession.”f On this, the Minister, approaching near to his 
Highness, said something which was not audible to me, when 
the Nizam turned round to me, and said that he would consult 
fully with the Minister and other officers of his government on 
financial affairs in the course of the next two or three days, and 
that he would then send the Minister to m« to communicate 
various projected measures of impoTta.nce. 

13. His Highness then briefly renewed the expression of 
some complimentary remarks about myself, and alluded again 
to his confidence in my friendship. The several British officers 

* I have givpti the Nizam’s little t Hind from Major Davidson that 
speech exactly as it was spoken; but th.at .aasertion of his Highness is n 
T really do not know to what part of veiy eiToneoiis one respecting the 
my own remarks or questions tlie pay of the contingent in the time of 
words “No, no,” were meant to Earn Buksh. — (Signed) J. Low. 
apply,—(Signed) J. Low, Resident. Resident. 
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who accompanied me to the durbar (and who, during the private Appenmx 
conference, were seated in another apartment) were then sent . 
for, and his Highness called for the uttur and pan, when w'e took Affairs of 
our leave, and returned to the Residency. Nixam 

(Signed) J. Low, 

Resident. 

Hyderabad Kesidencj-, 12tb March, 186S., 

P.S.—Since the foregoing minute w'a,s signed, it has occurred 
to me that it will he more complete if I add the following 
remark, viz., that whe.n I spoke to the Nizam of the “humilia¬ 
tion” to his Highness involved in our constantly recurring 
complaints of neglect, and our dtunfinds for motiey payrnents, 
both his manner and his few wonls on the subject left a deep 
impression on my mind that ho scarcely comprehends how such 
occurrences can by any person he thought humiliating to him, 
although he seemed to think it natural enoTigh that the 
Governor-General and the Resident also should he displeased 
when such pecuniary demands oil his minister .arc neglected. 

His Highne.ss seems to 8iippo.se that disgrace of that description 
(if ho considers it xit all in so scriou.s a point of view) falls 
exclusively upon Iii,s minhster. 

That want of proper feeling, on the part of the Nizam, for 
the honour and credit of hi.s durhar, and his inveterate habit of 
supposing that he can escape all blame (or at least .all vexation 
to liimself) by imputing every error or short-coming of his 
government to his indine minister for the time being, are sad 
defects in the public character of his Highnes.s; and unless 
such defects he cured, which I fear is very improbable, tiny 
must render any material improvement in the iiifinagenient of 
this State almost hopeless during the administration of the 
present ministry. 

(Signed) J. Low, 

Resident, 


Hyderabad Eesidency, 16th March, 1853. 
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From Colonel J. Low, G.B., Resident at Hyderabcid-, to G. AlleNj 
Esq.i Oficiating Secfretwnj to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Fcrrt William, 


Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of yonr des¬ 
patch, No. 1060, dated the 8th nltimo, containing full instructions 
for ray guidance in the projected negotiations with the Nizam’s 
government, and enclosing in a separate paper a draft of a treaty 
to he offered for his Highness’s acceptance. 

2. These important documente reached me on the 20th ultimo. 
I immediately requested the Prime Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, 
to visit me at the Eesidency, who did so accordingly on the 22nd 
idem ; and on the last-mentioned day i delivered to the Minister 
a Persian translation of the draft treaty enclosed in your despatch, 
along with the Persian note for myself, of which I now subjoin a 
translation*, instructing him to show both the draft treaty and 
the note to the Nizam, and to request him to appoint an early 
day for me to wait upon him, to explain any details on which his 
Highness might require further information. 

3. Before proceeding further, it is proper that I sBould mention, 
that many days previous to the receipt of your despatch, I had 
a long personal private interview with the Nizam, at which I 
announced to him distinctly that a new treaty would soon be 


* Tnmsliition of a Note from the 
Eesident to Nuwab Suraj -ool-Moolk, 
dated 22nd April, 1853 : — 

“I have to-da.y porsomhy made 
you acquainted with the subject of 
the iuatructioiiB forwarded to my 
addresa by the Grovemnieat of India, 
dated the 8th April, 1868 (28th 
Juniadee-os3-Sanee). It is now re¬ 
quisite that you should auhmit this 
matter to his Highness tire Nizam, 
and have au early day for an au¬ 
dience with me appointed, in order 
that I may explain all matters per¬ 


sonally and fully to his Highness. 
I have had a PerBian translation 
of the dr.'ift treaty forwarded to 
me by the Governor-Genera], pre¬ 
pared, which is now enclosed ; and 
with a view to his Highness’s per¬ 
fectly understanding the meaning of 
what is reqiured, I beg to intimate 
to you that the I’cvenues of the ia- 
looks, alluded to in the draft treaty, 
amount to 38 lakhs of rupees per 
annum. 

(A time translation.) 

(Signed) J. Low, Resident, 
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proposed to him, the principal objects of which I explained to Appendix 
his Highness. . 

4. The interview with the Nizarn jast alluded to occurred un Affairs of 
the 2ud ultimo; hut immediately after that date, for nearly three 
weeks, ail business of importance between the Kesidency and 

the durbar was suspended, in con.seqnence, first, of a very severe 
illness from which the Miniatoj- was suffering, and afterwards, for 
•some days, owing to some religious ceremonies in which the 
Nizam himself was engaged. 

5. At the conference above alluded to, the Nizam expressetl a 
very decided repugnance to nui king any alteration in the existing 
treaty; and when I expressed an opinion to Liini that the only 
way for matters between the tw-o states to be jiut upon a pro|)er 
footing would be to add some new articles to the treaty, Ms first 
exclamation wa-s, “ God forbid that I should suffer such dis¬ 
grace.” 

6 . The above exclamation on the part of the Nizam, and 
other remarks of a somewhat, similar tenor which followed fi:om 
his Highne,ss, led to a long di.scus.sion betw’eeii u.s, in which my 
chief object was to remove such erroneous notions and prejinlices 
from his Highness’s mind : but I shall not burden this despatch 
by describing the details of that conversation, because it will he 
my duty lo detail fully what occurred between me and his High¬ 
ness only three da,y.s ago, viz., the doth ultimo, w liich conference 
took place by appointment after his Higlmc.ss bad had the draft 
treaty before him .several day.s, and had discii.ssed the matter 
fully with his confidential adviser.s. 

7. It seems now, therefore, suff'ioient to .state, with re.spect to 
my conference of the 2nd ultimo, that although I could not 
succeed in persuading his Highness tliat a new treaty could be 
of any advantage to him, because he said, “ A change in a treaty, 
he it what it may, can never he an advantage to a sovereign who 
prefers, as I do, that there should not be any change at all,” 
yet I so far succeeded at that time in getting over the Nizam’s 
dislike to the affair, that ho promised me to read over attentively 
any draft of a new treaty that I might prepare for his perusal, 
saying that he would compare it with the old treaty, which he had 

c c 4 
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Appendix iiot -ooked at for many yearSj and that he would then talk over 

the Bchetne for a new one; but he ended that conversation by 

.^aira of stating emphatically as follows: “ I don’t want any new treaty 
the Nizam. . ii u i 

at all, how much soever you or any other person or persons may 
fancy it to be advautageon.s to my interests.” 

8 . My discii.s.sions relative to a new treaty had accordingly 
reached the stage above described when yonr de.spa,tch of the 
8 th ultimo reached me; and, therefore, when I saw that the 
preamble of the draft treaty, and the first eight articles of it, 
explained so well the necessity of a new treaty, and showed 
so distinctly the improved position which the Nizam would 
occupy for the good management of his remaining dominions 
by his concluding such a treaty, 1 made up my mind to com¬ 
mence the negotiation liy giving a Persian translation of the 
draft treaty to the Minister for delivery to the Nizam, and to 
request the latter to fix an early day for permitting me to wait 
upon his Highness. The note addressed to the Minister, of 
which a translation is subjoined to the thinl paragrapli of this 
letter, was written at the request of the Minister, by way of a 
credential to him, to autliorisc his presenting the draft treaty to 
his master. 

9. The Nuwab Suraj-ool-Moolk, after reading over the draft 
treaty, and discussing the whole subject fully in conversation, 
first with me separately, and afterwards with Major Davidson 
and myself together, assured us both, more than once, that in 
his opinion his ma.ster’s general affairs were now in such a state 
that be ought to consider himself fortunate in having an oppor¬ 
tunity of forming such a treaty. One of the expressions made 
use of by Suraj-ool-Moolk before he quitted my office on that 
occasion with the draft treaty in his band, was this, that “ Even 
a child, if be were free from prejudice, and the advice of evil 
counsellors, would see that there are great and manifest advan- 
tagi;s for the Nizam, and for bis government, in concluding the 
proposed treaty.” 

10. But as I perceive that this despatch has alrea'dy extended 
to a considerable length, I think it will be more convenient to 
the Most Noble the Governor-General in Council, if my last con- 
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ference with the Nizam, which took place three days ago, and a 
visit from the Minister to me, which occurred yesterday, should 
be described in a separate despatch, and I shall accordingly have 
the honour of addressing you again to-morrow on those sub¬ 
jects. I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. Low, 

Eesident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 3rd May, 1853. 


No. 71 of 1853. 

From Colonel J. Low, C.B., Resident at Hyderabad, to C. Allen, 

Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of India in 

the Foreign Department, Fend William. 

Sir, — With reference to the concluding part of my letter, No, 
70, dated yesterday, I have now the honour to address you for the 
purpose of reporting my negotiations with his Highness the 
Nizam, relative to the proposed new treaty. 

2. The Nizam having fixed the forenoon of Saturday the 
30th ultimo, as the time for receiving me, to discuss the above- 
mentioned important subject, I accordingly waited upon his 
Highness at the hour appointed. 

3. In the first instance the interview was a private one, only 
his Highness and myself being in the reception-room. 

4. Before I proceed further, I may as well mention that I 
found his Highness the Nizam in a state of considerable excite¬ 
ment ; his face was much flushed, and his eyes appeared some¬ 
what inflamed. Were I to judge from his appearance only, I 
should say that he was under an excitement caused either by 
wine or opium ; but his subsequent conversation made me doubt 
that his appearance and manner (although both very unusual) 
could have been caused by inebriation. Possibly the alteration 
in his countenance may have been caused by his sitting up nearly 
all night (which I afterwards beard that he did), conversing in 
anger about the proposed treaty; at all events, whatever may 
have been the origin of his peculiar appearance, it neither de- 
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prived Itim of his ordinai’y amount of intellect, nor impeded his 
powers of speech; on. the contrary, I have never known him 
more acute in argument, nor more fluent in conversation than he 
was on that occasion. But his manner was often vehement, and 
his remarks were more than once uttered with a very loud 
voice. 

5. I began the conversation by adverting to the last visit 
which I paid to his Highness, from which I observed that he was 
aware that this treaty was then on its way from Calcutta, or, at 
least, that orders were coming to me to propose a treaty of this 
kind to him: “Yes,” said his Highness, “you told me that you 
were going to propose a new treaty, but jmu never told me that 
such a treaty as this wa.s to be proposed to me; you never told 
me that you wmre to ask me to give up a large portion of my 
dominions in perpetuity” (bis Highness dwelt particularly on 
the word “ perpetuity”): and he went on to say, “Did I ever 
make wai’ against the English Governnmnt, or intrigue against 
it? or do anything hut co-operate with it, and he obedient to 
its wishes, that I .should be so disgraced ?” 

6 . That .speech led to a long address on my part, in which I 
did all in my power to persuade hi.s Higlmess that there was 
no disgrace whatever in forming such a treaty as that which was 
proposed to him ; but his Highnea; seemed determined not to 
allow anything that could he said on the opposite side of the 
question to induce him to deviate at all from a few of hi.s fa¬ 
vourite assertions, one of vrhich was the following : “ Two acts on 
tlie part of a sovereign 2 >rince are always reckoned di.sgraceful; 
one is, to give away imuece.ssarily any portion of his hereditary 
territories, and the other is to disband troops who have been 
brave and faithful in his service.” 

7. At the conference now duscribed (which lasted nearly three 
hours), I am sure that the Nizam repeated the sentence above 
quoted, and in the same words precisely, at least three different 
times; and when I explained to him both that there was no 
disgrace at all to him in the proposed scheme, arid moreover, 
that the possession of laud by us for the pay of the contingent 
is really and truly necessary for their efHciencj^, he always declared 
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that it was not necessary, because he would now not onh^pay Appenihx 

up the entire debt due, but would arrange also for the pay being __. 

issued as regularly to the contingent force ns is done to the troops Affairs ot 
at Secunderabad. Nizaza, 

8 . Having anticipated something like the opposition that I 
met with on this occasion, I had brought an office box witli me, 
containing your despatch of the 8 th ultimo. I accordingly took 
out that paper, and looked over many parts of it while I, was 
sitting hy the Nizam, and I can assure the Cfoveruor-Geueral in 
Council that there is not a single argument contained in my in¬ 
structions that I did not mention and enlarge upon in address¬ 
ing his Highness ; while 1 .also introduced otljor arguments which 
I thought might be useful, such as that hy making over land to 
us for the payments now made to his troops and pensioners, 
he himself would be relicvzid entirely from the personal vexation 
to which lie had of late years been continually exposed by the 
pressing demands of the Resident for these monthly pecuniary 
payments; and I particularly pointed out to him how free he 
had always been from any trouble connected with the troops at 
Secunderabad and Jauluah, solely because land had been ceded 
to us for their support. 

9. In regard to tlie Nizam's offer to pay the entire debt, I 
replied, that my Government woidd of course not refuse to 
receive payment, if tendered without delay; but T explained to 
him in detail how much more proJltable to himself, and how 
very advantageous it would he to liLs own ti oop.s and other public 
servants, if he would pay the 43 lakhs of rupees which he now 
tendered to me to those troops and servants of his own to whom 
he was deeply in debt. 1 argued, that aftei' paying up his troops, 
they would be obedient, and would be of service to him, wiicreas 
now they were discontented and even mutinous, and were many 
of them worse than useless to him: but nothing that I said could 
reconcile his Highness to the notion of making any new treaty 
at all. 

10 . Afte, our conversation had lasted, I should think, about 
half an hour, the Nizam agreed to Lave the treaty read over to 
hiiu in my presence, in order tliat I might hear his objections, 
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and .newer them in detail, and his Highness sent for the Min¬ 
ister, and also for the iira-begee, an old man, named Eteyam- 
ool-Moolk. The urz-begee was desired to read the draft treaty, 
while I looked at my copy, and it was agreed that his Highness 
should state any objectious that occurred to him. 

11. The first part of the draft treaty which attracted his 
Highness’s notice, was that which is now quoted in the margin , 
and which led him to expatiate at some length to the following 
purport, viz., “It is evident,” said the Nizam, “that the Gover¬ 
nor-General has proposed this treaty in consequence of the 
diffcrrmces and discussions which had occurred respecting the 
adjustment of charges about the contingent, and with a view to 
prevent a recurrence of such discussions; and that as he, the 
Nizam, was now prepared himself to make an arrangement hy 
which the contingent would be paid on the 1st of every month, 
like the East India Company’s own troops, it is equally clear 
that there is no necessity at all for making any new treaty.” 

12. When I reminded his Highness that he had held similar 
language before to General Fraser, and yet had not performed 
hi.s promises, he again and again said that he never himself made 
such promises as he was now making, and was prepared to make, 
to me, with the guarantee also of others (alluding, I believe, to 
some bankers): and on one occasion when his Highness was 
bolding this language, which was often repeated, he added, 
“ Besides, this is a new stale of things entirely; the former pro¬ 
mises were only those of the Hew.an; and above all, there never, 
in the time of General Fraser, was such a thing as that brought 
to me;,” pointing to the draft treaty which was lying on the floor, 
His Highness seemed to look on that paper with a sort of horror. 

13. The urz-begee continued to read the draft treaty, but ex- 


* “And whei'eas differences and 
disciisaions have for some time ex¬ 
isted between the contracting-parties 
regai-ding the adjustment of charges 
connected -with portions of the mili¬ 
tary arrangements subsisting be¬ 
tween the States; and whereas it is 
fit and proper, and for the mutual 


advantage of both po-wera, th.ut such 
differences should no-w he finally- 
settled, and that the recurrence of 
such discussions, which tend to dis¬ 
turb the friendship and harmony of 
the contracting parties, should effec- 
tusdly he prevented.” 
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cepting some few questions which the Nizam asked of the Ajin- 
ister (in a low tone of voice) about the subsitliary force, which 
I did not hear distinctly, his Highness did not make any obser¬ 
vation until the sixth article was read, which he loudly objected 
to, using similar arguments to those which he had before used, 
and I answering them in the same nninnerasl had done before, 
as above described. 

14. In the cour.se of the dialogue between the Nizam and my¬ 
self, his Highness more than once said, “ W'aU,” in a loud tone 
of voice, and with an expression of countenance, which was cer- 
biinly not polite, hut I do not think that he; intended any per¬ 
sonal rudeness towards me. He was evidently, from somi! cause 
or other, or perhaps from various causes, much excited, and he 
could not entirely command either hi.s language or his manner. 

15. About this time the Nizam suddenly ordered every one to 
retire to another room, so that our conference again became a 
private one; when he entre.atod me, a.s a jiersonal favour, to 
endeavour to persuade the Governor-G-enoral to give up the 
scheme of a new tre.aty, and to advise hi.s Imrdship to trust to 
his Highness’s word that all future payments in which the 
British Hovernmeut are in any way ooncernod, will be paid with 
the utmost regularity; (o which f replied, tha-t “Such a pro¬ 
cedure on my part was totally out of the question.” 

16. The Nizam then madea venw long raiiibliug speech, which 
I should not think of rcyiortiiig at all, were it not that a brief 
description of it may tend to make his IIighne,ss’s peculiar and 
strange oharactsM' somewhat better known to the Government of 
India than it ha.s hitherto heen. 

17. The speech above alluded to wxs first to the following 
effect: That some men were horn in situations so different from 
those of other men, and had such dilTcrcnt duties to perform 
through life, that the oiio set of men could never sympathise 
with, or even comprehend, the feelings of the other set; for in¬ 
stance, (said the Nizam,) “Gentlemen like you, who are some¬ 
times in Europe, and at other times inlmlia; sometimes em¬ 
ployed in Government business, at other tiine.s soldiers; some¬ 
times sailors, and at other times even engaged in commerce,—at 
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__. merchants; you cannot understand the nature of my feelings in 

matter. I am a sovereign prince, born to live and die in 
this kingdom, which has belonged to my family for seven ge¬ 
nerations. You think I could be happy if I were to give up a 
portion of my kingdom to your Government in perpetuity; it is 
totally impossible that I could be happy; I should feel that I 
was disgraced. I have heard that one gentleman of your tribe 
considered that I ought to be quite contented and happy if I 
were put upon the same footing as Mahonimed Ghouae Khan*; 
to have a pension paid to me like an old servant, and have 
nothing to do but to eat, and sleep, and say my prayers.” Here 
his Highness made use of an exclamation in Arabic, which ex¬ 
presses both surprise and anger, and with a manner and a tone 
of voice which seemed to me to indicate anger in no ordinary 
degree. 

18. After recovering from that ebullition of temper, his High¬ 
ness then said, “ You are not quite so preposterous in your way 
of judging of me as that, but you, too, don’t comprehend the 
nature of my feelings as a sovereign prince; for instance, you 
talked of my saving at least eight lakhs f of rupees per annum by 
making this treaty as something that I ought to like I Now I 
tell you, that if it were quite certain that I could save four times 
eight lakhs of rupees, I .should not be satisfied; because I 
should lose my honour by parting with my territory.” 

19. The Nizam then went on to say, that it was a very extra¬ 
ordinary fjroceeding on our part to ask territory from him, be¬ 
cause we ought, properly speaking, to give some more territory 
to him instead of taking any from him; adding, that we had 
never given him any share of the lands of the Carnatic, which 
we had taken from Mahommed Alee, who was a vassal of his. 

20. I replied in a few words, that his Highness htid no claim 


Meaning the present Nuwah of 
Arcot. 

t I hail mentioned eight lakhs of 
saving to the Nizam instead of the 
six lakhs mentioned in the 16th pa¬ 


ragraph of your de.spatph, by noticing 
the interest that he is constantly 
obliged to pay, when horro'wdng 
money, for the payment of the con¬ 
tingent, — (Signed) J. Low, Kesident. 
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to a single acre of the Carnatic, Lecause Mahoniined Alce’^vas Apruifinsc 

entirely independent of Hyderabad long before we bad any ._ 

quarrel with him, and had made treaties with ns and with other Affairs of 
powers, without at all consulting the Nizam’s forefather, Nizam Nizam. 
Alee Khan. 

21. The Nizam made no rejoinder to iny reply about the 
Carnatic, but then said to me, “ Wliat has become of my sb.are 
of Ma,sulipatam and Chicacole, Ac.!* Wliat has become of my 
seven lakhs of rupees a year wliicb my grandfather agreed to take 
from you in lieu of those Circars? What sin have I committed 
that I should lose that seven lakhs of rupees a year of tribute?” 

22 . In reply to the last question, I reminded the Nizam that 
the pesheush iu question liad been redeenu;d by tlic payment 
of a crore and several laklis of rupees iu specie into the hands of 
William Palmer & Co., on account of his father’s government, 
which would otherwise have had to pay that amount for the 
support of this very contingent; and 1 took ihe opportunity of 
saying, that if origuialty the (wy of the ooidingent hiid been 
arranged for by a cession of territiuy, all that annoyaneo which 
he mentioned about losing the peslicush, and all the annoyance 
of the present discussion, would have been saved to his High¬ 
ness; and I again urged him to accept of tlu; present treaty, as 
being by far the most advisable step that he could take in the 
present emergency. 

23. Tlie Nizam here eompl.ained in bitter terras of liaving 
been compelled (by William Palmer & Co., fis he said) to lose 
the Masulipatan} and Chicacole “ pcshcusli; ” not, as he asserted, 
for the loss of seven lakhs of rupees per annum, nearly so mucli 
as for the loss of honour; declaring that to lose trilnite was 
almost as great a disgrace a-s to lose territory. His Highness 
then made some further rambling observations to this effect: 
that if his grandfather, Nizam Alee Klian, wdio was a clever man, 
were alive, he would have aatimi-shed me, and w'ould instantly 
have refuted all my argnmenta; but that unfortunately he was 
dead and gone, and that ever since his death he, the present 
Nizam, feared that both the talents and the good fortune of Ids 
family liad been decreasing. 
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.-,-- to make a suitable observation, to the effect that the good 

Affairs of fortune of bis family minlit still continue if be would act 
the Nizam. -i i ., . 

sensiDly on the present occasion; and I begged him to give bis 

serious attention to the expediency of accepting the terms that 
had been offered to him by ray trovemment. His Highness 
then again called for Suraj-ool-Moolk; and not only for that min¬ 
ister, but also for the two sons of Shnms-ool-Oomrah, Oomdut- 
ool-Moolk, and Iktidar-ool-Moolk; so that during the remainder 
part of my visit, besides the Nizam and myself, there were five 
other persons present, besides two or three apparently confi¬ 
dential servants, whose names I did not hear. 

25. The five persons jii.sb alluded to were the two sons of 
Shums-ooI'Oomrah, Oomdut-ool-Moolk and Iktidar-ool-Moolk, 
the Minister, Suraj-ool-Afoolk, lii,s nephew, Salar Jung, and 
the urz-begee, Etezam-ool-Moolk. 

26. I have recorded the names of the above-mentioned five 
native gentlemen, hecau.se it was in their pre.sence that the 
Nizam made a public declaration in regard to the contingent 
troops, which shall he detailed presently, and which gives to the 
British Government a more c-omplete right, and renders it in 
fact n more distinct duty, to insist upon a proper provision 
being made for the maintenance of that contingent than any¬ 
thing that was ever said before, either by the late Nizam or the 
pre.sent one. 

27. None of the five native gentlemen above mentioned took 
any part in the discus.sioa; but of course the^ heard all that 
was said on the subject, which must have been his Highness’s 
object in inviting them to be prasent. After their arrival in the 
durbar room, inany^ of the remarks that had been made before, 
both by the Ivizam and myself, were made over again; hut I 
need not repeat those romarks, as thej^ are already recorded in 
the previous paragraphs of this despatch; but what I wish to 
record now, is the speech that the Nizam made to ivc in regard 
to the contingent; and nothing could he more fair towards his 
Highness than the previous reniarka on my part wliich led to 
the speech which I am about to record. 
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28. Finding that the Nizam’s dislike to the words “ in per¬ 
petuity ” was extreme, and fearing that the ■wliole negotiation 
might fail if I insisted on that w'ord, [ announced that that was 
a part of the scheme which my Government Itad allowed me 
the liberty to alter if necessary ; and I announced formally, that 
if his Highness wished it, tlie districts might be made over 
merely for a time, to maintain the contingent, as long as he 
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might require it; and furtlier, that if he declared to me that he 
did not require that force, the Governor-General would gradually 
reduce it entirely, hy discharging some men who were unfit, 
pensioning others who were old, and pjro'/idiiig for others by 
employing them in other corps, &c.;and tvlien the whole sliouh.1 
be reduced, which it might he in a very few years, he, the 
Nizam, might get tlio districts bank again to Ids own manage¬ 
ment; and I went on. to point out, that iny Government, for 
the express purpose of avoitiing an}' uuiKas'.ssary amount of 
land being made over to n.s, liad proposed that the amount of 
the contingent troops by the new treaty should be less liy at 
least 1400 men than the strength of the presefit force; and 
hence that a emaller extent of territory was pnoposed to be 
made over to n.s, than if it bad been settled that the force should 
be kept up to its present strength. 

29. On hearing the last-mentioned remark from me, the 
Nizam spoke in the mod. clear and distinct manner as follows; 

kuz., “ I beg you to write to the Governor-General that I do imt 
,vant the contingent to be reduced from its jjiesent strength; I 
im able to pay ihose troops, and willing to jjay them rc'gnlarly 
every month ; I undertake this myself independently altogether 
of the Minister’s promises; and if I fail in my undertaking, in 
four months from the present time, you may take possession of 
the districts; but until 1 shall fail in my' undertaking, I claim 
from the Governor-General that lie will not expose me to the 
disgrace of having any districts of my dominions placed under 
British of[ic«rs, or call upon me to make any new treaty at all.” 

30. In order that there should be no mistake in regard to the 
above-quoted declaration on the part of his Highness the Nizam, 
as well as with the vitwv of having' that declaration well im- 
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pressed upon the memories of tiie several native gentlemen 
presentj 1 repeated thl,s sentence opposite to which. I have now 
made a marginal black lino to the Nizam^ and I asked him if 
that was the message winch he wished me to convey to the 
Govern(ir-Gencral ? Ilis Highness replied distinctly that such 
was the message, and he even repeated the words, “If I laiJ, 
you may in that case have your own w'ay, and take the dis¬ 
tricts.” 

31. Immediately after the last-mentioned speech the Nizam 
expressed a wish to retire. I consented; but I again earnestly 
recommended to his rfighne.sa to reflect more fully on this mat¬ 
ter, adding, that I w'as sure that the most sensible and respect¬ 
able of his own friends and subjects would advise him to accept 
the offer that had been made to him. The native gentlemen 
present .still irnnained perfectly silent (I think they must have 
been ordered to be silent), but the Nizam so far altered his tone 
that he requested me to ahslairi from reporting to my Govern¬ 
ment till after I should hear, in a couple of days, what a 
deputation from his Highnes.s would explain to me about the 
.securities that he can produce for the regular pay of the con¬ 
tingent in future; and I accordingly agreed not to report to 
Government nntil I should receive the promi.sed visit from the 
deputation in question; along with which, the Nizam said, that 
he would send some three or four lakh,s of his own money in part 
payment of the debt, and the Minister promised at the same 
tirao to send three separate lakhs of rupees, for a month’s pay 
now overdue to the contingent. I then took my leave of his 
Highne,ss, and returned to the Residency. 

32. On the Monday following (that is, the day before ye,ster- 
day, the Nizam’s promise was so far performed, that I was 
visited by a deputation, but it was of a very different character 
indeed from that which had been nominally arranged on the 
Saturday. The deputation consisted only of the Minister and 
his nephew. They did not bring any money at ajl, eitlier in 
payment of the debt, or for the current pay of the contingent; 
they only brought me a message from the Nizam to this effect, 
that he begged me, a.s a favour, to consent to send a khureeta 
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from his Higiirioss to tho (TOventor-(fener;il, and to sfei-y »a!l 
further proceedings till a reply should ariive hero from his 
Lordship. 

33. 1 was very a.ngiy at, being thus trejited in regard to the 
depvitatiou, and I did nut at all conceal that fi'cling of displeasure 
from the Minister, whom 1 ponnitled to stay at the Ih;sii]ency 
only long enoiigli to enahlc nie to dictate a I’er.siau iiu itioi aiidum, 
which I signed oSlcially and then delivered il to him, witli my 
request that he would take it witljout delay to his master. 

34. I herewith subjoin an I'biglish translation of the jnemo- 
randum in question; and i ha.ve only to add to thi.s already too 
long despatch, that I have tills day reecivod a note fruin the 
Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, apprising me that his Highness the 
Nizam wishes to see me on Saturday nest, the 7tli instant, to 
eonverso further about the prupo.sed ti-oaty ; and I have a sepa¬ 
rate message from the IMinister, stating that he trusts I .shall 
have eveiy reason to be satisfied with what I sludl then leain of 
his Highness’s intentions. 

I have, ite., 

(Signed) . 1 . Low, 

Ilyili'iiiliitil Rcsktcnc.v, May 4ili. Resident. 


I'rakslatiojj of a Memoi'(tndum di'Hvtred Ihls day, ilia 2ihl of 
May, 1853, hy Colonel. TjOW, Resident at Hyderabad, to the 
iVbi re a 6 S u 11Aj - 0 0 L - MoonK. 

The Nuwab Snraj-ool-Moolk has come to me to-day, very mucli 
to my surprise, without any money in part payment of tlie debt 
due to the British Government, and without tlie three lakhs of 
rupees for the pay of the contingent for last January; and it 
appears to me, from his conversations, that no arrangements 
whatever are even in progress for luakiug those payments. This 
is very stran|[e and improper conduct, after wliat passed the day 
before yesterday at the Durbar, wlien the Nizam told me dis¬ 
tinctly that in that case 1 must have payment, without delay, of 
the debt due to the Company, principal a.nd intore.st; that I must 
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Atpenbis. liaye immediate paymeut^ that is to say, this very day, the 2nd 
. of ivlay, of three lakhs of rupees, for the payment of the contin- 

Affairs of gent tor last January; and that I must also arrange for sufBclent 
talooks being made over to the management of British ofheera 
for the regular future monthly payment of the contingent 
force. 

The Dewan has now asked me this question from the Nizam, 
viz., Am I willing to send a khurccta from his Highness to the 
Governor-General, and to await a reply from his Lordship ? My 
answer is, that I do not refuse to send such a khureeta; I will 
send any khureeta at any time that his Highness chooses to 
write to my chief, the Governor-General; hut that I do refuse 
positively, in this case, to stop my present proceedings until an - 
answer shall arrive from his Lord.ship, because I have received 
rny final and precise orders on this subject from the Governor- 
General himself. 

If the Nizam be willing to form a irew treaty on the ba.sis of 
the draft which I have laid before him, I am entitled, as I ex¬ 
plained the day before yesterday iuily, to make certain altera¬ 
tions in parts of the present draft; that the Nizam said to me 
that he is unwilling to form any new treaty. Be it so. I do not 
force a treaty upon him; hut if a new treaty is not formed, my 
orders are positive to demand payment of the full debt of forty- 
six lakhs of rupees due to the Company, principal and interest; 
also to require that three lakhs of rupeCuS should he paid to me 
forthwith, without one day of delay, for the pay of the contingent 
due for last January; and I am further ordered to lose no time 
in arranging for a sufSdeut amount of districts to he made over 
to the management of British ofScers for the regular future pay¬ 
ment of the contingent force. So many promises have been 
made and broken by the Nizam’s Government, during a long 
course of ye.ars, about the pay of that contingent, that the British 
Government has finally and po.sitively resolved not to consent to 
any other arrangement for those payments than that districts 
which will produce the amount required shall he placed under 
the exclusive management of British officers. 

It is needles.s to write more at present, excepting this,—that 
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I require three lakhs of rupees to be sent to me this very day, 
for the pay of January last. 

(Signed) IjOW, 

HvderiiTjad Kf'sidein.’y, ‘diid May, lSfl3. Ilesideut. 

(A true copy of Monioraiiduui.) 

(Signed) J. Low, 

Kesideiit. 
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No. 74 of 185.3.—Foreign Department. 

From Cuhmel J. Low, C.B., Rr.suhnt at J-fydsi ahwl, to C. AnnEN, 

Esq., Offi^aiating Secretary to Oie GovernnmU of India, 

Fort 'William. 

Sir,—In ray despatch, No. 7l in this department, of the 4th 
instant, I apprised you that his Higlmess the Nizam had fixed 
on SaLirday the 7tli instant for another confermice in the palace 
respecting the proposed new treaty; .and tlie oliject of this de¬ 
spatch is to report what occurred on that occasion, and since that 
day up to the present time, in rogaixl to those negotiations. 

2. As I haej been infoiuned that tiie Nizam intended at the 
conference of the 7th instant to Iiave several nnra of high rank 
at the Durbar in addition to the Minister and the urz-begee, 
I directed Major Davidson to itccoinpaTiy me on that occasion, 
under an inipresaion that, udIcss the Nizam sliould express a wish 
for an entirely private conference (in which case I should of course 
have attended to his Highness’.s wishes), the jjreseuce of Major 
Davidson, fromiiis minute knowledge of past occurrences, might 
he useful to me in my discussions with his Highness; and tiiat 
anticipation was fully verified by the result. 

3. The Nizam appeared on lids occasion to be in perfect liealth. 
There was something of saxlness in his expression of countenance; 
but he received us with due courtesy and politeness. 

4. In the first instance, the only persons permitted by his 
Highness to remain in the reception-njora, in addition to Major 
Davidson ana myself, were the ilinister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, and 
his nephew', Soolar Jung. 

5. According to a plan vvldiJi T liad previously resolved upon, 

n D 3 
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I commenced this conference by an address to his Highness, 
wiiich I had on the previous day committed to paper and shown 
to Major Davidson; and in order to he sure that no part of it 
should be omitted, I took that paper with mo. I put it down 
on the carpet between Major Davidson and myself, and I re¬ 
quested him, if 1 should oniit any part of it, to point out the 
omission to me, in order that I might repair it. 

6 . I proceeded accordingly to address the Niriatn in polite 
terras, but in an earnest manner, to the following effect; viz., 
that the present is a very serious and important business between 
the two States; that I have known the wishes and desires of my 
own tfovermnent on the subject for several months past, even 
before I left Calcutta; that it is useless citljer for his Highness 
or for me to repeat over and over again what we have already 
said to each other; that a wrangling kind of conversation between 
him and me is not suitable to either of our positions; that I know 
exactly? to what extent I am authorised to make any alterations 
in the proposed treaty; and I know what points 1 am not per¬ 
mitted to concede; and therei'orc that I thought it would be 
advisable that I should norv briefly explain those points. 

7. His Highne.ss having here requested me to explain what¬ 
ever I chose, I proceeded to state as follows : “ Your Highness 
dislikes to cede districts in perpetuity to the British Govern¬ 
ment : very well. I am authorigrxl to modify that part of the 
plan, by having districts only made over to our manageineiit; 
your sovereignty over them remaining undisputed, and being 
}>roved to the world, by om rendering annual accounts to you 
of their revenues; and after pajdng the cost of the contin¬ 
gent, Appall Dessaye’s chout, and certain pensioners of yours 
who are paid through the Residency, and tlie expenses of 
managing the districts in (picHtimi, the Ri^sident will pay any 
Indauce of cash that may exist into ymur Highness's liands, with 
pcrfeict regularity and gooil faith. 

8 . “ Ftirther, the Governor-General intended (believing that 
it will be agreeable to your Highness) to cancel your debt to us 
entiixdy in this general arrangement. You told me, however, 
on Saturday last, <listinetly, that you preferred paying off the 
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debt in specie : very well; that part of the draft treaty can also Appendix 
he altered. I shall receive the money, if such be your wi^, 
and there will be something less of territory for you to make over Affairs of 
to our management; hut I cannot help repeating to you what I 
said last Saturday, that I think it would be much more to your 
Highness’s advantage to pay that money, which now amounts to 
nearly fifty lakhs of rupees, to your own public servants and 
troops, to whom you are much in debt, by which act of justice 
and kindness you would make them contented and obedient to 
your orders. 

9. “Further, the Governor-General proposed to lessen the 
strength of the contingent by upwards of 1400 men. You told 
me on Saturday last, that you did not want any of those men to 
he reduced: very well; I can alter that part of the draft treaty 
also ; but I am not permitted by my Government to make any 
change in that part of tlie plan which prescribes that districts 
must he made over to our exclusive management, to provide for 
the monthly pay of the contingent, whatever the strength of that 
force may be. I beg your Highness, therefore, to tell me whether 
you are willing to form a treaty on that basis, or not; tell me, 
yes or no, in order that I may communicate your answer to the 
Governor-General. If you say no, I shall regret it for your own 
sake; for the truth is, that as by your own admission you require 
the services of that contingent force, we must have districts under 
our management equal at least to the amount required for the 
payment of that force.” 

10 . At this part of the conference I explained to the Nizam 
(which was in addition to the address that I had committed to 
paper), that the making over of land to us, either in perpetuity, 
or to our exclusive management, for the pay of troops kept up 
according to the system of European discipline, had been found 
by long experience to be absolutely necessary all over India. I 
cited Oude as a case in point, from which districts had been 
ceded to us in perpetuity; and I cited Gwalior as being a case 
exactly similar to what I was now recommending to his High¬ 
ness, viz., that of districts being made over to our management 
for the pay of a contingent; accounts of the receipts and dis- 
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Attektox: bursements thereof being annually rendered to Scindia, and a 
balance of specie being paid into his Highness’s treasury every 
Affairs of year.* 

' 11. I then closed my address to his Highness in the way that 

I li.od committed it to paper, namely, as follows : viz., “ If you 
consent to form a treaty on the basis above explained, I shall be 
glad of it for your own sake, because there will be great cornforfe 
for yourself by your forming .such a treaty ; there will be a large 
saving to your Government, in comparison to its present ex¬ 
penses, and there will be much additional leisure and means for 
your ministers and officers to pay your own people regularly, 
while there 'will be entire security for your Government, which 
will be cordially protected, and assisted, when necessary, by the 
irresistible power of British armies. What do you say, yes 
or no ? ” 

12 . His Highness replied, “I will neither say yes nor no; 
but X offer you the guarantee of some of the principal noblemen 
of iny court for the future, regtdar payment of the contingent 
every month, and I also engage to pay off the debt in the course 
of four months. If I write a khureeta to the G-overnor-Geneial 
to that effect, will you .send it to his Lordship ? ” 

13. I replied, “I will forward any khureeta from you to the 
Governoj'-General without any delay; but I tell yotrr Highness 
distinctly that the Governor-General w’ill not consider any per¬ 
sonal guarantee as sufficient security for the pa.y of the contin¬ 
gent: the Governor-General in Council has deoidr-.d that nothing 
can be deemed sufficient security for that purpose, except the 
plan of having British officers in esclnsive charge of districte 
that will yield net revenue to the amount required.” 

14. His Highness here said, hi an angry tone of voice, “ Sup¬ 
pose I wore to declai’e that 1 don’t rvaut the contingent all all ? ” 


* The purport of the Gth, 7th,8Ui, 
and 10th piiragraphs of this letter 
wss proTiously coniiviittp.il to paper, 
in order, that 1 might he sure not to 
forget any portions of them ; anil 1 
Prj, to "iliife that .Mgior Diivid&rm 


assiuvtl mo th.at nothing was omitted; 
tiie only ilitl'oreuce hciiig that the ad¬ 
dress which wa.9 spoken by me vrtis. 
more ainpJe than that which I had 
written. — (Sig-iiod) J. Low. Tie,si- 
dent. 
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I answered him vastmitar, by saying, that T was quite prepared 
for that case, only that the removing of that force from Jiia 
Ilighuess’s service must be done gradually, in order to preserve 
the good faith of the British (iovernment towards those troops, 
which had been heretofore kept up for tlie advantage of t!ie 
Hyderabad Groverninent, first by his fatlier’s consent, and then 
V)y his own, for a long course of years had been trained and dis¬ 
ciplined and commanded hy British officers; some years, i said, 
might perhaps elapse before all those men could either he other¬ 
wise provided for or discharged as tlrey might respectively merit;, 
and that until the whole could he removed from his Highness’s 
service, we must still have command temporarily of districts for 
their regular payment. 

15. The Nizam here- rnaarked that the contingent might 
easily be paid from the districts on the other side of Kuriiool, 
which now yielded n mucli lai'ger sum tliaii was reipiircnl for 
the subsidiary force; t-o wliich I merely repli<xi that the di.stricts 
alluded to are not within the frontiers of his Highness’s do¬ 
minions. 

16. About this time the Nizam sent for Slmms-ool-Oomrah’s 
two sons and for rSyfe ,1 img, who had been for a short time Jlinister, 
also G-uuneth Kao, who at one tiirie had been named Peishcar, 
and likewise the urz-hegee, and several other persona whose 
names I did not learn. 

17. The two sons of 8hinns-ool-Oomrah took their scats directly 
opposite to his Highness and very near to him, and it was cidefly 
those two gentlemen who were aihlressed by his Highness dur¬ 
ing the remainder of the conference, when he was not spealcing 
to myself. 

18. The Nizam then explained, in a very distinct and even 
lucid manner, the chief propHisitions of the British Govenimout 
as contained in the draft treaty, and his own principal oltjoctions 
to that treaty. He advejted also ti> some of the argummils that 
I had made use of in discussing the subject with Ids Higlmcss; 
and it struck both Major Davidson and myself that Ida Higlmess 
stated the ease very fairly ; and he ended this -spet'ch, wldrh nuiy 
he said to have been addressed to all the six. or seven of his 
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officera wlio were setitecl, by asking them wliat they advised him 
to do. 

19. No one marie any reply^ excepting Shnins-ool-Oomrab’s 
second sou, Iktidar-ool-Moolk, who said, “ If it is the G^overnor- 
Geueral’s detcniiiiiation. to have districts for the pay of the con¬ 
tingent, wliat advice need we give? Your Highness does nor, 
locpiire our advice or any further con.siiltation on the subject.’’ 

20. A,s there was then an entire silence on all sides, I tlioixglit 
it advisiible to speak direct to tlie native gentlemen present, in 
ordtu- that they should know iu? exactly as I could recollect tiio 
varinus arguments that I had made, use of to persuade their 
master to agi-ee to the treaty, and his Iliglm&ss made no ohjec- 
tion whatever to my doing so. It would be superfluous here to 
record those arguments, as they have btron already fully related in 
my df,sp:itche,s. It i.s anflicient nov%' to .say tint all the party 
present listened sittentively to what 1 said, hut none of them 
would malto any observations in reply, cither of as.sent or di.s- 
seut, to my reasoning. 

. 21. \Vlieu I was relalliig to the native gentlemen present 
what had passed Iretween the and myself, I referred to 

what lie had .^aid about an hour previously, of his adverting to 
the jioHsihility of his not reipiiring the contingent at all, but be¬ 
fore I could go on any furtbor in my narrative 1 w’as interrupted 
by his Highness, who said, “ No, no, I do not wish to disband 
the contingent; I was not .speaking seriously vvhen I put that 
supposed case to you.” Sluims-ool-Oomrah’s eldy.st son, Tlmdnt- 
ool-dloolk, took that opportunity of echoing tlio-Bentiment that 
the contingent troojjs were very uece-ssary for keeping down the 
turbulent .spirit that was often evinced amongst the people of 
this countrju 

22. It is proper that I should Iiere record the fact that the 
Nizai?i at this rlurhar stated distinctly, more than once, that he 
must ha.ve the services of the contingent troop,?; and on one 
ficeasion he spoke rather pettishly respecting the reduction in 
their nuinbcr.s, as proposed in the draft treaty, seemingly in¬ 
tending to indicate th.at any reduction of them ought to depend 
upmi himself. 
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23. The Nizam at one time made use of rather a sarcastic Appendix 

expression, to the effect that all tliis vexations discussiou had _. 

arisen from the bish valne tliat the British power plac<?s upon Affiiiin oft 

... . . . ..ti 1 . thnsiaiin. 

money ; adding, when speaking to iShnms-ool-Ooinraii a sons, 

“These gentlemen “ (meaning British officers) “are such man¬ 
agers that if they got a viUage from me tliat yielded a thoiusand 
rupees per anmim, they will in a few years make three thousand 
rupees of it j ” and I tlierefore took imrticnLir pains to prove to 
the party assembled that my Goverinnent had no desire to gain 
money for itself in this arrangement. “Whatever mii-jiliis 
money we can make ” (said 1) “ hy the good nisuiagcment which 
his Hlghuess talks of, will go into the coffers of his Highness 
himself by the plan which 1 now offer to him of having districts 
only made over to our exclusive management, and not trans¬ 
ferred to us as our own property.” And I concluded by saying, 
with a smile, “ I suppose you do not suspect us of being likely 
to cheat you in making up the aci»uute.” 

24, My last observation siMjmed to restore a certain degree of 
good humour to tlie party, and led to some civil speeches beutg 
made about the truthfulness and good faith of British officers, 
and also hxl to some general conversation, in which almost every 
person present joined more or less. Tlie chief subject of that 
conversation was the difficulty th;it exists in almost all native 
states in paying troops monthly with that extraordinary precision 
which is practised by the British Ooveruinent, and this Itsl the 
Nizivra to mention, as he luwl done on a fonuer occasion, that 
Bam Buksli, w^en he was ia office, had paid the coatingcut re¬ 
gularly for ten months in succcs.sion. I said, “I fear your 
Highness has been much misinformed in that matter; prnj' ask 
Major Davidson how it was.” Major Davidson was asked ac¬ 
cordingly, and immediately [iroved that Bam BuksU had been 
peculiarly defectives in his arrang<‘uiciils about the payment of 
the contingent. The Nizam tinsn s-aid, that when he had nested 
as his own minister the conf ingent hml been regularly paid every 
mouth; biit here again his Highness was provtul to luivo been 
mistaken, by the testimony of Majisr David.sou, wrlio informed 
him that during that short ]Hsriod t»f time the csontiugcul hail 
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nice lakhs of rupees of arretirs due to them. This part of 
the couversatiou euded hy its being admitted on all sides, 
that the only time since the resignation of Knja Chundoo liall 
that the contingent had been paid with bona fide regularity, 
was the five mouths during which Shimis-eol-Ooinrah was the 
Minister. 


25. The Nizam, finding that he could not make good any of 
his assertions in regard to former payments, reverted to the 
language he has so often made use of during these discussions, 
namely, that the future ought not to be judged of by the past, 
and as he is now more fully determined than ever he was in his 
life to insist upon the contingent being paid monthly, be would 
have that object effected in one way or other. He added, “ If I 
cannot do it through one minister L will do it through another.” 
I replied, that the choice of the officers of his government was 
his own concern, and not mine, as he had been told some years 
ago by the Cfovernor-CTeneral's own khureeta. “Yes,” (said the 
Nizam) “apparently that was the case, and yet how was my 
Mutsuddy Gunesh Hao treated when I appointed him?” and, 
without waiting for any answer, he added, “ I have tried much 
to ple.ase your Grovernment in such matters; ” to w'hich I replied, 
that he might rest assured tliat my G-overnment was thoroughly 
sincere in declaring to him that he was entirely at liberty to 
select his own ministers. 


26. The conversation being again at a stand-still, I reminded 
his Highness that he had not yet answered my question, as to 
whether he would consent to form a new' treaty? when he 
answered, in a very testy manner, as follows; “f could answer in 
a moment, but wbat is the use of answering? If you n.re de¬ 
termined to take districts, you can take them without my either 
making a new treaty or giving any answer at all.” 

27. The Tuoment that the Nizam uttered the sentence above 
quoted,the youngest son of Shuius-ool-Oomrah leant forward, and 
urgently bcigged his Highness to take two more days to consider 
of the matter, and to appoint Tuesday, the 10th instant (this 
day), for the final settlement of this important matter. The 
Nizam gave his consent, and so did I, to that proposition ; and f 
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was then informed by his Highness hliat a deputation from him 
would wait .upon, me on Tuesday tiie 10th, and tlius ended my 
long and unsuccessful conference of the 7th instant, at wldcii 
there Avas onty one circumstance which Avas satisfactory to me, 
viz., that so many men of consequence about tiie durbar Im.d iin 
opportunity cif knowing precisely Avluit has sctiially been said by 
me on this subject to tbeir master; for I cannot help tliinking, 
from the manner of several of the most influciitial of those in<in, 
and from messages tliat I liave rccoivoxl from them, that they 
really believe that the transfer of some di.stricis to our mauage- 
ment is not merely the only possibli.- way of pi’-ying the routiii- 
gent, but that such an arrangemenb avuII also be bollr a saving of 
money and a practical relief to the current working of the 
native government. 

28. T regret, however, to state, that tlie promised'deputation 
has not visited me to-day; and that instead of my receiving those 
gentlemen this day, his lTighnes.s heg.s me to receive on i.he 
morning of Thursday next (the day after to-morrow) a visit 
from bia uncle-iu-ltvAV, Sluiins-ool-Oomrab; and T have consented 
(though reluctantly) to tliat extra delay of two days, duefly 
because 1 think it will be of some advantage to me to discuss 
these matters with an influential person of such good slmiso as 
Sliums-ool-Oomrah, I have never Inthorto oven seen that noble¬ 
man, but I believe him to Vie a man wlio has been remaiicable 
through a long life for truthfulness and genei'al respectability of 
character. 

29. AccorAlU'g to general rnmnur in the city of Hyderabad 
yesterday and to-day, the Nizam lias parthmlaily requested 
Shuma-ool-Oomrah to accept the office of Prime Minister, and the 
latter has positively refused the office on the score of Ids adv:uiced 
age and delicate lieaith ; and it is therefore Vielieved here at 
present that Shums-ool-Oonualih projected visit to me the day 
after to-morrow Avill bo chiefly, if not entirely, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to persuade me to ask tlie Most Noble the fiover- 
nor-Greneral in Council to give the Nizam a fin-ther trial of 
paying the contingent in his own way, and to solicit his r.ord- 
sbip t.oaVvstain from any dcm.and for the management of di.st i ict.s, 
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unless tlie Nizam shall again fail to pay those troops with the 
regularity w'hich we require. 

30. I need scaroely add, in conclusion, that I .shall not recede 
at all from the assertion that 1 have hitherto continued to make, 
that nothing short of oiir having exclusive inuuagemeut of ter¬ 
ritory will he admitted hy my Government to he sufficient 
security for the payment of the coutingenb troops. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J, Low, 

I[yik‘ralj.T.d Re.sideiifv, lOtii May, 185.3. .Resident. 


No. 78 of 1853. — Foreign Department. 

Fi' 07 )i Goloixel J. Low, C.B., Ratulerd nt Hyderabad, to C. Allen, 

Fsq., Seureiary to the Government of India, Fort 

’Willimn. 

Sir,—Referring you to the concluding portion of my despa,tch, 
No. 74, of the 10th instant, f have now tJie honour to report 
that Shums-ool-Ooinraii paid me his promi.sod vi.sit yesterday, 
accompanied hy both of his sons. 

2. Shutus-oal-Oomrah, although beai'ing visible marks of old 
age, has still to all appearauce much more of bodily strength than 
I supposed from the accounts that I had heard of his health; 
wliile his iutcllcet, I should say, has not yet heeu at all impaired, 
either from his advanced period of life or from any other cause. 
Ilis manner and conversation .are particularly pleasing, and 
evince much manliness and good sense. ’ 

3. Tlie only persons present at the conversation on business 
which passed between Shums-ool-Oomrali and myself, were his 
two sons above mentioned and Jlajor Davidson. 

4. Alter we had been seated in a private room only a very 
few minutes, I discovered that the chief message (and I might 
also say the only positive one, that the Nizam sent to me, was 
simply this, that “His Highness beggerl to have four months 
given to him from this time for paying off his debt, and for ar- 
ra.ngiug everything to the satisfaction of the Resident.” 
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5. I immediately observed iii a tone of surprise and dis¬ 
pleasure, “So his Highness has rnuthcr sent any money for the 
last and present month’s pay due to the contingent, nor even 
'professed to he making any arrangement? far tlie pay of tivat 
force during the four montlrs alluded to?” In inply to which 
Iktidar-ool-Moolk, the youngest son ( wlio is bel ieved to be am¬ 
bitious of being the Prime Minister), said, “ Oh, (liat is an unrler- 
stood point; if his Highness can obtain the four months’ delay 
that he asks for, in order to pay off tho dobt, he will, of course, 
pay the contingent for last month, and pay it regularly also 
during the four months:” but llio father, with his characteristic 
honesty, immediately said, “My sou, Ins lligliness may liave 
meant all that you mention, but he did not say so to me ; I have 
delivered the message that I was charged witli correctly to the 
Colonel.” 

0. Shums-ool-Oomrah tlion mentioned a second message which 
the Nizam had gone through the form of seiulirig to me, to tlie 
following purport, viz., that he is pr-epared to make over districts 
yielding 40 lakh.s of rupees per anninn to the exclusive manage¬ 
ment of Sliums-ool-Oomrah for the sole purpose i if paying tlu:! con¬ 
tingent ; but Shun.iS'Ool-Oomra!i werd on to say, “ Such is the in¬ 
formation that the Nizam lias desired me to atmounce to you, 
but it is only .due to myself that T sliould also tell you wliat I 
said to my master on that srdjjecf; 1 said, ‘I am an old man, 
and I don’t want such an arduous charge at all, Imt if it ho your 
Highness’s wish, I will uiiderhike it, on the condition that the 
districts shall h^ actually made over to rue, and that I shnll not 
he interfered with at all by the Minister, or the Peishcar, or the 
Hufturdars; I could nut succeed in such a business, unless T 
performed the duty entirely under the orders of the Pritish He- 
■sident.’ ” 

7, Milieu I asked wliat the Nizam’s reply liad been to tho above- 
rnentioned proposition, Phuins-ool-Ooinrab reph'ecl, “I am bound 
as a man who speaks the truth to say, tliat although his HighnesK 
did not say no, yet neither did he cons'ont to the condition that 
I demanded.” 

8. The foregoing slafemeul of what liad passed l>etweeu 
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jSJiurns-ool-Oomrah and the Niza-m, showing, as it did, the con- 
imued repugnance of the latter to forming the proposed treaty, 
even on the modified plan that I suggested to his Highness on 
the “ith instant, led to a long conversation, in which all of iia 
(five in number) who were present took part; but as that con¬ 
versation chiefly related to all that has already passed between 
the Nizam and myself respecting the proposed treaty, all oi which 
has already been duly reported, I need not add to the length of 
this de.spatch by detailing the conversation that now took place. 
It will he sufficient to mention a suggestion that was made to 
me hy Shiiins-ool-Oomrah, and which I adopted, at least to 
a certain extent, as I now proceed to explain, 

9. The suggestion alluded to was to the following purport: 
that although the Nizam evidently would not consent to Shums- 
ool-Oornrah having charge of districts under the orders of the 
Ile-sident, because that would be, in tiict, like making the districts 
over to the Resident himself, and thus separating them from the 
Nizam’s government, “ it was possible ” (said Shums-ool-Oom- 
rah) “ tlmt his Highness would execute the treaty if the districts 
were nominally made over to the Resident and to Shums-ool- 
Oomiah jointly, as that would save appearances ; that is to say, 
it would save the honour of the Nizam, and yet be efficient for 
our purposes, because the management of the districts would be 
in reality in the hands of the Resident, although nominally he 
would be associated in the charge with a nobleman of the Nizam’s 
government,” 

10. There a,re several serious objections to such a scheme as 
that above sketched ; and therefore i at once and finally deter¬ 
mined not to commit my trovernment in the matter by saying 
tliat I could procure the Governor-Generars consent to it; but 
as the Nizam seems at present to adhere obstinately to his plan 
of holding the language reported in the 26th paragraph of my 
despatch, No. 74 (and now for ready reference copied in the 
margin*), and as I consider that tlic Governor-General in Council 


* ?i3. The conversation being swored my question, as to whether 
iigaiii .at a stand-still, I reminded his he W'oidd consent to form a new 
llighiiesa tiiat h« had not yet nu- ti-cftly, when he nnsweMd in a very 
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might perhaps rather have a treaty modified as now suggested 
by Shums-ool-Oomrah in the 6th article, than that we should 
have no treaty at all, and hence be compelled to take possession 
of districts by physical force, I agreed to consent, on certain con¬ 
ditions (and if the Nizam should particularly wish it), to ask the 
Grovernor-Greneral whether his Lordship is or is not willing to 
give a trial to the proposed plan. But in order to be sure of 
being on the safe side, I announced to Shums-ool-Oomrah my 
own opinion that the Grovernor-General would not be satisfied 
with such a mode of managing the districts which are to provide 
for the payment of the contingent. 

11. Such being the understanding between Shums-ool-Oomrah 
and myself as to the extent to which I would adopt his suggestion. 
Major Davidson and I immediately drafted in English a new 
article, No. 6, for the treaty, and a note which I proposed to 
address to Shums-ool-Oomrah himself, and I then read those 
two drafts over to him in Oordoo. He \inderstood their contents 
perfectly, and it was settled that I should send Persian papers to 
him, to the same purport, in the course of the afternoon; it was 
also settled that Shums-ool-Oomrah should on the morrow (that 
is to say, this day) take those papers to the Nizam, and return 
to me on the 14th instant, to communicate to me his Highness’s 
final answer. I accordingly expect another visit from Shums- 
ool-Oomrah to-morrow. 

12. In conclusion, I beg to say that I herewith enclose copies 
and translations of the several papers which I sent to Shums-ool- 
Oomrah yesterday evening, as also a copy and translation of 
a note received from him this afternoon. I trust that my note 
of yesterday to Shums-ool-Oomrah cannot be disapproved by 
Government (although it ofters to forward a request from the 
Nizam’s, differing from any part of my instructions), seeing that 
I concluded that note in the following words, viz.: “ Be pleased 
to bear in mind, that unless the Nizam shall send to me at least 

testy manner, as-follows : — “I could them, without my either making- a 
answer in a moment, but what is the new treaty, or giving any answer at 
use of answering ? If you arc deter- all.” 
mined to take districts, you cau take 
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sis lakhs of rupees forthwith, to show that he is serious in his 
desire to do what is just (towards the contingent force), I cannot 
even ask the Govenior'General if he is willing to make any 
change whatever. Moreover, I tell you distinctly, that I don’t 
think the Governor-General will cousent to the alteration pro¬ 
posed ; viz., that there shall he a joint management of districts 
between the Resident and a nobleman of this durbar ; therefore, 
I once more earnestly advise the Nizarn to consent immediately 
to the treaty, with an article, in lieu of the present dth one, like 
to the enclosed paper marked No. 2. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) .T. Low, 

Hyderabad Residoiwy, ISlU May, 1S63. Resident. 


Tbanslation of a Kote frmn tlic RBStnEST to Shums-ool-Oomkah, 
dated I2tk May, 1853. 

As the Nizam has so great a dislike to the 6th and 7th articles 
of the present draft treaty, and as 1 find that his Highness wishes 
to avoid the appearance of giving over districts exclusively to the 
management of British officers, even upon the plan of their only 
having the management of such lands, I herewith enclose draft 
of an article, marked No. 1. For the sole purpose of pleasing 
his Highness, I am willing to ask the Governor-General if he 
will conseut to it, as a substitute for the 6th and 7th articles of 
the present draft treaty; but I repeat to you now, what I said to 
you verbally this forenoon, that by far the best plan for his 
Highness is, to consent at once to the entire treaty; only with 
the present 6th article altered like the paper enclosed in this 
note marked No. 2. 

He pleased to bear in mind, that unless the Nizam shall send 
to me at least six lakhs of rupees forthwith, to show that he is 
serious in his desire to do what is just, I cannot even ask the 
Governor-General if he is willing to make any change whatever. 
Moreover, I tell you distinctly, that T do not think the Governor- 
General will consent to the alteration proposed, viz,, that there 
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shall be a joint management of districts between the Eesident a-ppisntjix 
and a nobleman of this durbar. Therefore I once more earnestly . . ^ 

advise the Nizam to consent immediately to the treaty with an Affiiiis of 
article, in lieu of the present 6th one, like to the caiclosed paper 
marked No. 2, 

No. 1. 

Article 6th.—For the regular payment of the expenses of the 
said contingent and payment of A ppah Dossaye’s el>ont, allow¬ 
ance to Molupnt Ihim’s family, the Mahratta Sahanadars, as 
guaranteed in tlie lOtii article <4 the Treaty of 1822, and tlie 
interest, at six per cent, per atiiuim, of the debt due to the 
Honourable Company, so long as the principal of that debt shall 
remain unpaid, and which now amounts to about sixty lakhs of 
Hyderabad rupees, the Nizam hereby assigns the districts nieii- 
tinned in the accompanying ScheduU^, marked A., yielding an 
annual gross revenue of forty lakhs of rupees, to the entire 
management, as Commissioners, of the Resident at Hydenihad 
for the time being, and Shums-ool-Oomrah, the Ameer-ee-Kub- 
beer Bahadoor, or, in the event of Ids death or resignation, such 
nobleman or officer of the Tlydernliad Governmeot as may be 
selected by the Nizam and the Resident. 

Article 7th.—Tire districts in the Schedule A. above mentioned 
to be immediately transferred to the Commissioners named in the 
preceding article, and no interference whatever rvith their joint 
management is to be exercised, cither now or ina-eafter, in any 
way, by the Nizam’s government, or any of its officers. Accounts 
will be renderch. annually by the Cominissionera to the Nizam ; 
and all surplus revenue, after the payment of tJu; r:ojitingent and 
the allowances above detailed and the interest of the debt, shall 
be paid regularly by the Resident to his Highness. 

N.B.—You will understfrnd that article 8 of the draft treaty 
forwarded to his Highness will be struck out altogether. 

No. 2. 

Article 6th.—For the regular payment of the ('xpenses t>f the 
said contingent, and payment of Appah Dessaye’s chout, allow- 

U E 2 
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ance to Moluput Ham’s family, the Mahratta Sahanadars, as 
guaranteed in the 10th article of the Treaty of 1822, and the 
interest, at six per cent, per annum, of the debt duo to the 
Honourable Company, so long as the principal of that debt shall 
remain unpaid, and which now amounts to about fifty lakhs of 
Hyderabad rupees, the Nizam hereby assigns the districts men- 
tioned in the accompanying Schedule marked A., yielding an 
annual gross revenue of forty lakhs of rupees, to the entire and 
exclusive management of the British Eesident for the time being 
at Hyderabad. 

Article 7th,—The districts mentioned in Schedule A. are to 
he immediately transferred to the Resident’s management, who 
will render accounts annually to the Nizam, and make over any 
surplus revenue to Ids Highness, after the payment of the con¬ 
tingent and the other items detailed in the preceding article. 

N. Tl.—You will understand that article 8 of the draft treaty 
forwarded to his Highness will be struck out altogether. 


Translation of a Note frmn Snujis-ooL-OoMEAn Bafiadoor to 
the Resident, dated l^th May^ 1853. 

I had an interview this day of full two hours with his Highness 
the Nizam, to whom I fully represented the whole of the matters 
you communicated to me yesterday. His Higlmess has directed 
me to attend at the Residency to-morrow, and k) convey to you 
the expression; therefore 1 shall do myself the honour to wait 
upon you at eleven o’clock to-morrow, and inform yon of his 
Highness’s commands, 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) J. Low, 

Resident. 
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No. 79 of 1853.—Foreign Department. 

From Colonel J. Low, G. B., Resident, Hyderabad, to C. Allen, 

Esq., Offidaiing Secretary to the Government of India, Fort 

’Wdliavi. 

Sir,—In contiimation of the subject of my despatch. No. 78, 
dated yesterday, I have now the honour to report, that Shums- 
ool-Oomrah, according to his promise, paid me a visit this fore¬ 
noon, accompanied, as before, by both of his sons. 

2. I regret very much to state that the message brought to me 
on this occasion from the Nizam was moat unBatisfactory. It 
amounted, in fact, merely to this: that his Highness cannot 
perceive the necessity for British officers having anything to do 
with the revenue management of districts in his dominions, and 
that if Shuma-ool-Oomrah cannot persuade me to recommend 
to my Cxovernment to allow tiie Nizam four months from the 
present time to make suitable arrangements for paying off the 
debt, and for providing the means of regular future payment for 
the contingent, that his Higliness would request me to visit him 
at his palace once more, in order that he should explain his plans 
to me himself. 

3. Shums-ool-Ooiiirali assured me that he w'as much grieved 
at being the channel, after all that had passed, of conveying 
such a message to me, and that he felt ashamed at the obstinacy 
and most erroneous judgment which have been evinced by the 
Nizam during ohe last few day,?, connected with this negotiation. 

4. Shtims-ool-Oomrah declared solemnly to me (and to Major 
Davidson, who also w'as present on this occasion), that he yester¬ 
day, in presence of both his sons, not only advised but entreated 
the Nizam to agree to the treaty upon the plan suggested by me 
in the paper mai-ked No. 2*, which I sent to Shums-ool-Oomrali 
on the 12th instant; but that his Highness was inflexible in his 
adljerence io his envn views, and. that he made use of rude and 
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' A translation of that paper ac- tktod yeatonlfty.—(Signed) J. Low, 
companied toy despatch, No. 7rt, Resident. 
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Appendix illiberal expressions to Shnms-ool-Oomrab, when the latter 
.-^, stared opinions at variance from those of his Highness. 

Shnms-ool-Oorarah mentioned, as an instance of the riide- 
ness of temper yesterday exhibited by the Nizam, that his High¬ 
ness said at one time, ” If I am ever compelled to give np districts 
to the British power, I will take an equivalent from you and 
others of my subjects who enjoy jagheers.” Shums-ool-Oomrah, 
however, after relating the speech above quoted, immediately 
added, “ But I am sure that his Highness will not be so cruel 
and unjust as to act in that manner, although he said that he 
would do so.” 

6. When Shums-ool-Oomrah, at one part of this conference, 
was speaking of the difficulty that he and other men of rank 
must always have in effecting any object with the Nizam con¬ 
trary to his Hig'hneas’s own previous inclinations, he mentioned 
that a favourite khidmutgar of the Nizam, named Booran-ood- 
Deen (who was constantly in attendance at the durbar), could 
at anytime, by a single glance, induce his Highness to stop short 
in any promise that he was making, or opinion that he was ex¬ 
pressing, to a minister or a nobleman in tbe State; and that 
he, Shiiins-ool-Oornrali, felt sure that the undue influence of 
Booraii-ood-Deen had been exerted against his own recommen¬ 
dations yesterday. 

7. In reply to the message sent to me by the Nizam, I spoke 
as follows to Shums-ool-Oomrah : “ I will not refuse to visit the 
Nizam, if he sends for me, hut th-at I consider it useless; and 
that I must now immediately report his Highness’s obstinacy 
and folly to my own Grovernment, and if his Higiiness does not 
forthwith depart from his present foolish conduct, he will 
assuredly hereafter have much cause to regret that folly; hut 
that this will be no fault of mine, as I have done all that I could 
do to guide him to a wiser course, by honest and disinterested 
explanations and advice.” Shums-ool-Oomrah and his sons 
concurred in those sentiments, and nothing more occurred 
during their visit which requires to he recorded. 

8. Shums-ool-Oomrah and Ids sous left me to return to the 
city two hours ago. Immediately after their' departure from 
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the Residency I wrote a note to the lliniater, Suraj-ool-Moolkj Apraxmx 

requesting particularly that he would, without delay, come to .__. 

SCR me on business of urgent importance ; to which note I have Affairs o* 
received a repi}^ to the efiect that he will call upon me at seven 
o’clock this evening. To-nmrrow is Sunday; Init on the following 
day (the 16th) I shall have the honour of addressing you again 
on the general subject of my late unsuccessfid negotiations. 

9. I am not without some hope that the very circumstance of 
Shums-ool-Oomrah having failed in his attempt to influence the 
Nizam in this matter, may prove a powerful incentive to his 
rival, Suraj-ool-Moolk, to exert himself more now’ than he has 
ever hitherto done in favour of my views; and as I believe that 
be has lately, by pecuniary donations and promises of more, 
gained over to hia interests, generally speaking, the famous 
Booran-ood-Deen (mentioned in a previous part of this letter), 
it seems to me quite possible that Suraj-ool-Moolk may yet Iiave 
the means of doing much good in this negotiation, if he w'ill but 
duly exert himself for that purpose; and T shall of course do my 
utmost to induce him to make the requisite exertions. 

1 have, tic., 

(SigiKid) J. Low, 

ItyiltM’aiiml Ki'siit’iii’y, ittli TVtiy, Resident. 
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